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THE writer’s aim in the present work has been, first, to essay 
a general stylistic appreciation of the Gothic renderings of Greek 
words, and to establish, on the internal evidence afforded by the 
renderings of the Codex Argenteus, the methods adopted by the 
translator or translators of the original Version. This has been 
followed by a scrutiny of all passages where the Gothic rendering 
seems to depart from the basic norm, and of every rendering that 
varies from the usual rendering of the same Greek word or sense, 
or which is in any other way remarkable. 

When, for instance, Acyew is represented by gifan 70.130.126. 
178 = 504 times,' and by vodjan (which represents Aadtew 2.44.19. 
13 = 78/80 times) in 0.1.3.0=4 instances, the four exceptions 
are striking enough to warrant an investigation. Similarly, Aoyos 
is regularly translated by waurd in 7.19.21.20 instances, the two 
exceptions being L. i. 29 02 znnatgahtai and L. xvi.-2 rafjon. The 
former is an alteration after the Old Latin (p. 221); the latter is 
a correct rendering, as the Greek word here = account. Again, 
nt andsaihis andwairfi is not a typical rendering of L. xx. 21 
Aap Bavers zpoowrov ; it will be found to derive from the parallels 
M. xxii. 16 and Mk. xii. 14, where the Greek reads Baeres (p. 231). 

On the basis of the’ results of this stylistic and text-critical 
scrutiny we proceed to the history of the Gothic Gospels in general, 
and of the Codex Argenteus in particular, so far as this can be 
determined from the internal evidence furnished by the preceding 
analysis. 

The material on which the present work is founded consists of 
the Gothic renderings of all the nouns, verbs, and adjectives, 

1 The Gospels are always cited in the ‘Western’ order in which they occur in 
the C. A., viz. M., J., L., Mk, and the same order applies to figures giving the 
number of instances of any rendering in the four Gospels. Thus daiporroy = 
unhulpo 4.5.11.10 = 30/33 means that the Greek word occurs altogether 33 times, 
and is translated by unhulfo 4 times in M., 5 in J., 11 in Luke, and ro in Mk., the 


other cases being represented by another rendering, in this case the masc. unhulpa, 


which occurs three times in Luke. 

It was impossible, in such enumerations, to give references to chapter and verse 
in more than a very few instances, and unfortunately there exists no Greek-Gothic 
Glossary, a need which the writer hopes some day to supply ; there are, however, 
two Gothic glossaries that aim at completeness; the Glossarium of Gabelentz and 
Loebe (1843) and Ernst Schulze’s Gotisches Glossar (1847). 
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together with a very few adverbs, particles, and phrases in the 
Greek text of Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel (1908). The pronouns, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and particles have been ignored as 
bearing principally on the syntax of the Gothic, which it is not the 
purpose of this book to examine. 

I collected altogether 11,000 Gothic renderings of Greek words. 
All those renderings that called for examination or comment, and 
all passages not congruent with Streitberg’s text, were duplicated 
on separate slips and fully collated with the apparatus of Tischen- 
dorf, Hermann von Soden, and Wordsworth-White’s Vulgate. 
In special cases they were also collated with the Old Latin texts, 
particularly with the Codex Palatinus in the case of Luke, for 
which Hans v. Soden’s Das Lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika 
zur Zeit Cyprians has proved in many ways invaluable. They were 
also compared with the renderings of the parallel passages extant 
in the C. A., and in any case with the parallels of the Greek and 
Latin texts. The number of passages thus specially examined 
amounted to 164.285.613.438 = 1,500. 

The entire material therefore included readings, as distinct from 
renderings, which in any way failed to coincide with the Vorlage 
of Streitberg, including additions to and omissions from that text, 
as well as deviations in word-order, all of which were to have found 
a place in the present study. It was ultimately decided not to 
deal with this portion of the material here. The omissions and 
deviations in word-order seem to be largely stylistic and idiomatic ; 
less so the additions, which deserve careful study and comparison 
with the Old Latin, especially in Luke. 

As regards the departure of the Argentean text from the word- 
order of Streitberg’s Greek, the instances were in any case not 
numerous: I have collected just over roo.!. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that, but for Streitberg’s frequent adoption of non- 
Kowy readings, to agree with the Gothic, this number would be 
somewhat larger. Many of these differences are textually non- 
significant, being grammatical and stylistic, whilst, of the remainder, 
a number show the influence of the parallel passages and of the 
Old Latin. I have, however, included an account of the influence 
of parallel passages upon one another within the Gothic text itself, 
excluding, so far as possible, cases where the same confusion is 
instanced in the Greek or Latin text, or in both, together with 


1 tn consideration of the pronouns, particles, &c., would further add to this 
number, 
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a section on the marginal and interpolated glosses, as forming 
a part of the internal evidence bearing on the history of the Gothic 
Bible. 

The method of confining our scrutiny of Gothic renderings— 
other than such as present a deviation merely from the ordinary 
Gothic translation-norm—to instances where the Gothic text differs 
from what would be a word-for-word translation of the text of 
Streitberg, is sound wherever that text is certain, whatever the 
reason for the deviation may be. Where, however, the Greek 
‘text is not certain, then the coincidence with the Gothic, or the 
dissimilarity from it, will depend upon the choice that Streitberg 
has, rightly or wrongly, been led to make. Now with reference to 
such cases a word is necessary to justify the methodological sound- 
ness of our proceeding. 

The Greek text of Streitberg is a Syrian (Antiochian) text with 
occasional Western readings, the problem being to ascertain which 
of the Western readings in the C.A. go back to the original 
translation (pp. 223-4; see alsa, Appendix). Of this text von Soden 
says (p. 1469), ‘Dann hat Ulfilas einen dem der Kappadokier und 
dem des Chrysostomus ganz analogen griechischen text zu grund 
gelegt, einen X-text, in den hin und her J/-lesarten eingetragen 
waren.’ 

That Streitberg has not given us the very text from which 
‘Wulfila translated the Bible’, goes without saying; the Greek 
Urtext cannot possibly be recovered so long as our knowledge of 
the Gothic Gospels is limited to a single manuscript. But Streit- 
berg has given us a type of text which differs so little from the 
mother-text that must have lain before the translator or translators 
of the Gothic Gospels, that I am satisfied to base my work upon it, 
confident that the accuracy of my conclusions cannot materially be 
affected. 

Since there is, in the C.A., only one point through which to 
draw a line of argument, the critic must, in the absence of inter- 
textual comparison necessary to decide whether any Western 
reading goes back to the parent text, be guided by other con- 
siderations. Streitberg’s method is very clearly explained on 
p. xlv (Got. Bib.). He says, ‘Im einzelnen fall ist nicht immer 
mit voller sicherheit zu bestimmen, ob die abweichung des got. 
textes von *K erst auf der einwirkung von it beruht oder ob das 
*K fremde element schon in die griech. vorlage eingedrungen ist : 
die wahrscheinlichkeit spricht meist fir die erste annahme, beson- 
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ders in dem fall, wenn dem text von it nur reine *H-hss. zur 
seite stehn.... Uberall dort, wo griech. hss., deren lesarten auch 
sonst mitunter im got. texte nachweisbar sind, den wortlaut von 
it bieten, ist dieser wortlaut in den griech. evangelientext der 
ausgabe aufgenommen worden: es soll damit nur angedeutet 
werden, dass in diesen fallen die méglichkeit einer beeinflus- 
sung der griech. vorlage besteht. Der apparat gibt hier stets 
einen genauen tiberblick tiber den stand der dinge und gestattet so, 
die bedeutung der einzelnen faktoren gegeneinander abzuwagen.’ 

This principle is perfectly sound, and, speaking generally, any 
disagreement with Streitberg’s choice will depend on the personal 
bias of the critic. The close lexicographical analysis upon which 
this work is based_enables us, nevertheless, here and there to 
prefer, with some degree of certainty, a reading which Streitberg 
has relegated to the apparatus, as e.g. in M. xi. 23, where we 
prefer the K-reading xataBiBacbnon to BD it. xaraBynon: see 
pp. 122-3 and Appendix. 

Another interesting instance may be mentioned in anticipation 
(see p- 218), viz. Mk. iii. 29 €VOXOS EOTLY ALWYLOU apaprnpatos frawaurh- 
tais, vg. latt. delicti: cudicii fr. The Syrian reading is xpwrews. 
Now the text of f has, since the Brixian, no doubt been further 
assimilated to the Vulgate with which it now agrees to the extent 
of go per cent. of its readings, so that a Vulgate reading in f is no 
indication that the same may be assumed for the Latin portion of 
what we shall call the Brixian Bilingual ; where, however, f stands 
practically alone (r is cited by von Soden, but not W.-Wh.), we have 
more than a hint that the Brixian read stauos: iudicit, which 
decides us to restore the Syrian xpicews in the text underlying the 
Gothic. See chap. xvi, § 2. 

In most cases, however, where the C.A. presents a Western 
(=v. Soden’s *I-) type of reading, it is impossible to say whether 
this derives from the Wulfilian Greek, or from a later revision 
with a Greek MS. of Western character, or from the Old Latin 
version. 

There is no doubt that the Old Latin is in many cases responsible, 
as Streitberg acknowledges in the passage above quoted. Von 
Soden also says, ‘Zuweilen trifft es sich, dass eine der fir 
f nicht véllig sicheren lesarten bei Ulfilas erscheint. Leider 
kommt seiner stimme da oft genug kein volles gewicht zu, da zwar 
seine abhangigkeit von einem der anderen griech. vertreter der 
stelle nicht zu erweisen ist, seine beeinflussung durch lat., wo 
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diese lesarten sich meist auch finden, aber ausser zweifel steht” 
(Schriften N. T., p. 1469). 

In J. xi. 19 67 Maran, the preposition i testifies to the Kowy 
reading zepx (Str. ad loc.). A stroke of the pen, however, would 
remove all trace of this, and we should then hesitate to adopt the 
Kowy-text here, whilst Streitberg would take the Western reading 
into his Vorlage. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to go 
beyond this, with the exception of the few cases where the results 
of the present inquiry have enabled us to settle some of the 
doubtful instances; it is not, however, to be expected that the 
internal evidence of a unique codex should take us very far in 
this direction. 

Our uncertainty is increased by the unhomogeneous character 
of the Argentean text, of which von Soden says (p. 1469), ‘Doch 
sei bemerkt, dass die mischung! sich mit keinem der nachgewie- 
senen mischtypen deckt, weder mit JJ, noch mit K®, noch mit @, 
noch mit einem andern, wenn auch beriihrungen namentlich mit 
K* nicht selten sind.’ This is just what we should expect to find 
in a text which, originally translated from a Greek text of however 
definite type, had since, and at different times, been exposed to 
the influence of Western texts, with chance presiding over the 
admixture of the Western readings. (See also pp. 223-4.) 

Reverting to Streitberg’s text and its identity with, or difference 
from the C.A., so far as that affects the method of our inquiry, 
four combinations are possible :— 

1. Streitberg and C.A. both present the K-text. This is 
generally the case and, the Gothic offering no unusual features, 
such renderings have ngt been further commented upon. The 
a priori probability that the original Greek presented the K-text is 
in every case comparatively strong, and I have yet to learn of an 
instance where the Gothic has discarded an original I-reading for 
the received text. Such a revisional intrusion of the Kowy is of 
course nowhere impossible, yet beyond proof, and where the C. A. 
presents the Syrian text, we can at present do no more than 
Streitberg has done, and oppose to it the same reading in Greek. 

2, Streitberg presents a K-reading where the C. A. agrees with 
I. Such cases are all included in this material. 

3. Conversely, an Argentean Kouwy-reading is opposed by a 


1 yon Soden’s remarks refer to the Vorlage, the character of which he takes to 
be preserved unaltered in the C. A. 
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Western reading in the Greek text. Such a case, of course, 
nowhere occurs. 

4. Streitberg and C. A. both present the Western text. This 
combination of readings, unless the Gothic rendering itself presents 
any unusual feature, naturally escapes observation where scrutiny 
is confined to differences, between the Greek and Gothic, of 
readings and renderings. These cases, however, are easily 
collected from the apparatus subjoined to Streitberg’s Greek text. 
This has been done, and the results of my collation will be found 
in the Appendix. 

The illustrations selected from the material are copious rather 
than eclectic, and include border-line cases which may seem to be 
but doubtful instances, as in chapters vii, viii, and xiii, In 
chapter vii, especially, a number of renderings have been 
mentioned as merely rare, without possessing any further signi- 
ficance. The comparative value of all these will, it is hoped, be 
sufficiently apparent. 

Among the more notable results of this study, one of the chief 
is the identification of the Palatinian Bilingual, which emerges 
from a comparison of the Argentean Luke with the ‘ Europeanized 
African’ Codex Palatinus. The position of the Brixian Bilingual 
has been reconsidered in the light of Jerome’s Epistle to Sunnia 
and Fretela and a re-examination of the text of the Praefatio, as 
the result of which the nature and purpose of the wzlthres appear 
in a new light. 

The large number of illustrative examples, especially in chapters 
vii-ix, xili, xvi, xvii, provide a commentary to many passages 
involving questions of style, interpretation and text, ranging from 
tentative suggestion to established fact. To a few of those in the 
former category alternative suggestions are found in different 
chapters, where it is hoped the cross-references may not be 
wanting. Among the more important discussions of particular 
passages may be mentioned the conflations of L. ix. 43 (pp. 212-15) 
and L, ix. 2 (pp. 216-18), and the much debated question of the 
reading wisan (= waila wisan) in L. xv. 24, which is dealt with at 
length on pp. I10-13. 

Of the examinations of the renderings of particular Greek words, 
the most important, stylistically, are those of epyerOa (pp. 49 ff.), 
yryvwoKew (58-60), evar (64-5), and, historically, that of apXLepevs 
(chap. xiii, § 1). Chapters xvi and xvii provide valuable evidence 
of the various textual changes, within the Gothic text itself, with 
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which we are so familiar in the MSS. of the Graeca Veritas and in 
the witnesses of the Latin Versions. A number of these corrup- 
tions can be shown to be subsequent to the Brixian Bilingual. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my grateful thanks to 
the Senate of the University of London, who made a grant from 
the Publication Fund towards the cost of printing, and to A. W. 
Green, Esq., of Ilford, for very generously doubling the Univer- 
sity’s grant. 

To those who have helped me with hints and suggestions in 
passing this work through the press, especially the readers of the 
Clarendon Press, and my colleague, Mr. J. Charlton Hipkins, M.A., 
I have to express my hearty appreciation. 


G. W..S.F. 
January 1926. 
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81. Word-order. The unit of translation. 


Ir is an indispensable preliminary to the due appreciation of the merits 
and demerits of the Gothic Bible Version that we should thoroughly 
understand the methods followed in turning the Greek text, for the first 
time, into a Germanic tongue. 

The fundamental principle underlying the translation is the systematic 
correspondence of the Gothic text with the Greek, word for word, and in 
precisely the same order. Thus the fifth chapter of Matthew, vv. 15-48, 
with which the Codex Argenteus begins, follows the Greek text almost 
word for word. There are four interpolations: + swa v. 19 (thus 
bchmk Cypr.), + alls v. 39 (from v. 34), + ana v. 45 (from the 
context), + aznans v. 46 (from v. 47). Verse 44 is corrupt. Note also 
ov pn = nt (vv. 18, 26), 22 Pau (v. 20). 

No other feature of the Gothic Version is more characteristic of the 
translator’s style than this. Every word of the Greek text, excepting the 
definite article, is normally represented in the Gothic, even particles like 
pev, Se, av, and others which, being peculiar to Greek, must almost neces- 
sarily, when reproduced in any other language, be unidiomatic, meaning- 
less, or unintelligible.’ Cf. e.g., L. xvi. 21 adda kav o1 kuves kth. aket 
jah hundos atrinnandans bilaigodedun banjos 7s (A.V. moreover the dogs 
came, R.V. yea even), where akez jah certainly does not idiomatically 
translate ada xa, and most probably conveyed no very definite meaning 


in Gothic.? 


1 e.g. ay in the apodosis = fau(h), aijpau (otherwise = 7) 19/20 times. In 
Lk. xix. 23, where the protasis is implied, av is untranslated. Cf. also Bernhardt, 
Vulfila, introd., p. xxxi, ‘ Eigentiimlich griechische partikeln wie av, pev, ye, Tep, 
werden nicht iibergangen, wenngleich nicht immer sinngetreu wiedergegeben.’ 

2 Cf, Ags. Gosp. ac hundas comon ; Wyclif: but and houndis camen ; Tyndale: 
neverthelesse the dogges cam. 
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‘ Slavish as the Gothic Version is in its adherence to the word-order of 
the original, it does not go beyond a certain limit of tolerance. In 
M. v. 31, for instance, we have eppe6y Se ore gipanuh Aan ist (not gipan ist 
uh pan), since Pan must stand second in its sentence (cf. Z. B. § 333), -ua 
being enclitic. Compare, also, Mk. v. 8 eAeyev yap unte gap, with Mk. 
xiii, 19 ecovrae yap wairpand auk ; une introduces its sentence, whilst auk 
always stands second, rarely third (cf. Z. B. § 339), like the Latin sed and 
autem. Similarly, in M. v. 32, eyo Se is represented by 2 zk, because 7 
always stands first, with one exception (L. vii. 39: see Z. B. § 334). 

Other disturbing factors are the influence of the Old Latin Version, of 
parallel passages differing slightly in word-order or diction, of contextual 
assimilations and, to some extent, of Greek MSS. with which the Gothic 
was from time to time revised. 

In whatever proportion, however, these deviations from a strictly word- 
for-word translation may be traced to the requirements of Gothic grammar, 
style, or idiom on the one hand, and to external influences of various kinds 
on the other, they are certainly as unimportant as they are, relatively, few 
in number. The number of passages that I have collected in which the 
word-order of the Gothic differs from that of Streitberg’s text just exceeds 
roo. Since a number of these can be shown to have been influenced 
by Western and Latin texts, it is seen that the original translation was 
even more slavish in its word-order than the text of the C.A. We may 
say, then, that the Gothic translator has followed the principle of verdum 
de verbo up to a point beyond which complete symmetry would become 
intolerable and the resulting translation unintelligible.? 

Exactly how far the Goth has stretched his own rules of speech in this 
respect it is very difficult to say, nor is it within the scope of the present 
inquiry. The many essays that have been devoted to this question reflect 


1 Alfred Koppitz, Gotische Wortstelluug (ZfdPh. xxxii. 433 ff.) says (p. 434), 
‘Nach meiner meinung halt sich Wulfila (trotz gegenteiliger ansicht z. b. Friedrichs, 
Moureks u. a.) geradezu angstlich genau an die vorlage ; in der wortstellung minde- 
stens ist dies zur gewissheit zu erheben. Es soll damit keineswegs behauptet 
werden, dass die stellungen, wie wir sie vorfinden, griechisch und daher ungotisch - 
waren; es war wol der usus iiberhaupt ein freierer, aber ob der iibersetzer die worte 
auch so gefiigt hatte, wenn er ohne vorlage geschrieben hatte, ist wol mehr als 
fraglich. Wir konnen oft mehrere seiten lesen, ohne dass (ausser ip oder fan u. 
dgl.) auch nur ein einziges wort seinen platz gegeniiber dem griechischen geandert 
hatte.’ Cf. also E.B. § 284, ‘Die wortstellung des gotischen textes wird in 
weitestem umfang durch die vorlage bestimmt, die abweichungen sind verhiltnis- 
massig sparlich und wenig bedeutsam ; sie sind durch die intonation veranlasst. 
Es ist in diesen umstaénden schwer, zu umfassenden gesicherten ergebnissen zu 
gelangen.’ Also Gabel.-Loebe, Proleg., p. xxv, ‘ Ulfilam religiosissime sequentem 
textus graeci auctoritatem verbum de verbo reddidisse omnes fere consentiunt, sed 
eam fidem servilem plerique tamque superstitiosam cogitaverunt, ut vituperandane 


sit magis quam laudanda, in incerto relinquatur.’ See also Stolzenburg, Z/aPh. 
xxxvii, 384, quoted on p. 81. 
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a great variety of opinion.’ Some writers are inclined to credit the 
Gothic language with a considerable degree of similarity to Greek in 
respect of word-order, idiom, and syntax, whilst Prof. Curme? has gone 
so far as to assert that the language of the Gothic Bible represents good 
idiomatic Gothic of Wulfila’s day. 

Certainly the text of the Gothic Bible, which is, according to Fr. Kauff- 
mann and Streitberg, ‘ ohne die quellen unverstandlich’, makes intolerable 
reading to the Germanist, who, on first acquaintance, can only compare 
it with the clumsiest interlinears of the West Germanic dialects. If, after 
some experience, he learns to read the text with pleasure, and to 
appreciate the beauty of the language and the wonderful skill of the 
translator, it is only because his mind has become attuned to the sound 
of Gothic words set to Hellenic syntax. : 

It would indeed be strange if it were possible to render good, hellenistic 
Greek almost word for word into the colloquial speech of one of the 
Germanic dialects. The laws of probability alone are against it. What 
are we, as students of the Germanic dialects, to think of the following 
specimens of Wulfilian workmanship ?>— 

J. xi. 6 ev @ nv romm in bammet was stada. 

J. vi. 22 etSov ori wXocaptov adXo ovk ny exer ec py ev Selvun Patel ship ee ni 
was jainar alja ain. 

L. iii. 18 modda pev ovy kar erepa mapaxaov managup-han jah anpar 
prafsijjands, 

L. xvii. 17 0¢ Se evvea mov th Jat niun war? Cf. vg. et novem ubt sunt; 

Ags. Gospels hwar synt Pa nigone. 

Mk. iv. 20 em rv ynv tv Kadnv onapertes ana airpat hizat godon saianans, 

M. v. 39 em ryv Sefvav cov orayova b¢ fathswon Perna kinnu. 

M. xxvii. 19 pndev cor kat to dixarw exewo nt watht pus jah pamma 
garathtin. 

Are. these instances examples of idiomatic Gothic? They certainly 
look much more like interlinear translations. 

This fundamental principle of the Wulfilian translation-technique also 
resulted in the imitation of hellenisms that must have sounded strange, to 
say the least, to the ears of the Gothic warriors, especially to those born 
and bred in Italy, Gaul, or Spain, who knew no other tongue but Gothic 
and Latin. Cf. for instance, ) 
i. i. 62 evevevov . . . TO TL av Gehor kaderobat avrov gabandwidedun ... pata 

1 An excellent summary of the conclusions of various writers (down- to 1901) on 
the translation-technique of Wulfila will be found at the beginning of the study by 


H. Stolzenburg, on the same subject, in Z/dPh. xxxvii. 145 ff. (1905). 
2 See G. Ceci Ts the Gothic Bible ORL in Journ, Eng. Germ. Phitol. x. 


151 ff., 335 ff. (191T). 
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Wwatwa wilded! haitan ina. The Goth might profitably have dispensed 
with Sasa. 

Mk. v. 23 evxaras exer afiumist habatp. 

ibid. Aeywv ort to Ovyatpioy pov eaxaTws exel, wa edOav Kd. e@ gimands 
lagjais. 

Mk. viii. 12 apnv Aeyw vyuv et SoOncerar.. . onevor jabat gibaidau; vg. lesz 
dabitur. 

Mx, 33 (np£aro avTo.s ever) e < «(OTE Bou avaBawopev ets ITep, bates 
sat usgaggam in fairusaulwma, 

Examples of such turns of speech abound, and their discussion occupies 
an important place in Gothic syntax. But to what extent this syntax 
represents the ee speech of the Gothic people, we are not always 
in a position to say.” 

Although the word-order of the Greek text ade determined that of 
the Gothic Version, at the same time obtruding much of Hellenic idiom 
and syntax upon the barbarian Scripture, the Goth enjoyed a greater 
freedom in applying the rules of his native grammar to individual words 
and phrases. If the syntax of the sentence was largely Greek, the acci- 
dence was mainly Gothic. 

Thus M. v. 46 tia picOov exere hvo mizdono habatb? ‘The Goth might 
have written vo mizdon (accus.), but having duly represented ria, poOov 
in their Greek order, by two Gothic words, the Goth was free to alter the 
phrasal structure to suit himself, and, treating vo as a pronoun requiring 
a partitive genitive according to the rules of his grammar, opposed to the 
accusative pucov the gen. plur. mzzdono. The pronoun Was appears only 
once adjectivally: Was manna L. xv. 4 (EZ. B. § 282). 

Similarly the Greek historic present is usually represented by the past 
tense in Gothic (Z. B. § 299); Greek singulars become Gothic plurals, 
and conversely; the preposition in Gothic governs nouns-in the case 
appropriate to Gothic usage, not following the Greek ; the numerals are 
nouns constructed with a partitive genitive ; and the like. 

A few instances will illustrate this. 

Mk. viii. 2 omdayxnfouae em tov oxdov infernoda (past) du pizaz managein 

(dative). 

Mk, iii, 28 mavra apeOnoera ta apaprnuara allata (sing.) afletada pata 

Jrawaurhte (part. gen.), 

L, xv. 29 rovavra ern Sovdevw cor swa filu jere (part. gen.) skalkinoda 

(past) Aus. 

J. Xv. 19 © Koopos av ro wdiov equrtee azhbau so manaseds swesans (logical 
plural) /rijoded (subjunctive). 
1 Clee. Da siaaae 
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J. xvii. 5 mpo rou roy Koopor ewar faurizel sa _fairhus west (temporal cl. for 
infin. constr.). 

M. viii. 4 opa pyden ens sary et mann ni gipais ; here et is syntactically 
necessary, as it is in L. i. 20 axpt ns nuepas ‘yevntat tavra und pana dag 
et wairpat Pata. 

Mk. v, 9 rt ovoya cox is rendered Wa namo ein instead of va namo pus, a 
construction just as likely to have been idiomatic Gothic, or, failing 
that, to have been at least intelligible, as M. viii. 29 re nuay kat oor va 
uns jah Pus,’ whilst in L. viii. 30 we find re cox eorw ovopa rendered Wa 
ws¢t namo fern, which doubtless represents the true Gothic form of 
question which, in a free idiomatic translation, would have been: the 

reading of Mk. v. 9. We have perhaps in the text of Luke the revised 
version of an earlier and more literal rendering. 

Nor does the Goth necessarily translate every Greek word by the 
corresponding part of speech, or by the same word-form in Gothic. 
Thus, mpodorns is rendered by galewjands, apywv by retks. In L. v. 4 
ets aypay is rendered, idiomatically, by du fiskon. 

J. ix. 11 avedOav Se kar uyapevos aveBrewa 7b tk galaip jah bibwahands 
ussalv. Here azehOov & could just as well have been translated 7 
galetpands, or galeibands pan, and this, indeed, may have been the very 
words used in an earlier stage of the Version ; nevertheless the sense of 
ave\Oav being competently represented by ga/azp, the translator’s respon- 
sibility to his original is fulfilled, and the closer syntactical relations are 
at his discretion. 

fib te ie ror eOavpatoy «vy TO Xpovicew auToV €V T@® vaw jah sildaletkidedun 
hia latidedi ina in Pizat alh, the principle is carried a little further, and 
the group ev t@ xpouew avrov appears, idiomatically, as ‘ what might be 
keeping him’, that is, ‘why he was tarrying ’. 

It will be seen that the Goth, in his choice of renderings, was accurate, 
studious of his native idiom, and in no wise inclined to imitate Greek 
word-idiom or accidence. 

The Gothic translation is thus certainly not an interlinear version, 
although one is tempted to wonder whether the text that has come down 
to us did not owe its humble beginnings to a strictly interlinear gloss of 
which we have, in the Rushworth and Lindisfarne Gospels, a conspicuous 


example. 


1 Ags. Gosp. Mk. v. 9, L. viii. 30 hwet is Jin nama; M. viii. 29 hwet ys fe and 
us gemene, ; 

2 Stolzenburg (Z/dPh. xxxvii) has analysed the grammatical (pp. 359-66) and 
stylistic (pp. 352-9) deviations of the Gothic from what would have been an inter- 
linear translation, but the reasons that S. gives for such deviations must be received 
with care. 
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However this may be, we have, in the C.A., a translation in which the 
syntax is largely Greek, the accidence chiefly Gothic, and if the Goth has 
often refrained from following the tendencies of his native idiom, he has 
not hesitated to apply, where necessary, the rules of Gothic grammar. 
It is one thing boldly to imitate a foreign phrase like ri nyuv kav vo which, 
by its very strangeness or ‘mystery’, compels interpretation ; it is another 
matter to commit a syntactical solecism by omitting a particle which the 
Goth felt to be essential, or by constructing a preposition with a case that 
was impossible in his language. 

Yet even when we have taken into account the changes in word-order, 
and the various additions and omissions—all of which are very largely 
due to latinizing revisions and to the influence of the parallels and of 
contextual contacts—as well as the syntactical adjustments which the 
Goth has felt it necessary to make, we find ourselves in presence of a 
translation where the principle of verdum de verbo is applied in a very 
marked degree. Jiilicher, in an article that appeared in 1912," says: 
‘Der Gote ist zwar nicht im strikten wortsinn eine interlinearversion, aber 
doch eine der strengsten wiortlichkeit, soweit es die sprache zuliess, 
sich befleissigende tibersetzung.’ The last qualification is, if anything, 
understated. He continues: ‘ Fiir einen tibersetzer heiliger schriften um 
350 versteht sich dies von selbst ; es ist die grésste tat des Hieronymus, 
ja seine einzig grosse gewesen, dass er bei der Bibel das prinzip des 
verbum e verbo allmahlich iiberwunden hat,’ 

Whilst the Gothic Gospels carry this principle further than the Latin 
or later European versions, it is well to bear in mind that none of the 
Western versions, even down to our day, is free from hellenisms.? The 
Christian Bible-reader has never demanded literary qualities from the 
Testament of his Faith; he has taken it as he found it, protesting only 
when the translator deviated more than a very little from the words of 
the original, 

Jerome was accused of /alsationes because he aimed at rendering the 

1 In Zfa Alt. liii, 369-81, replying to Fr. Kauffmann’s attack (Z/dPA. xliii. 118 ff.) 
on a previous article by Jiilicher (Z/d@Alt. lii. 365. ff.), in which the latter had 
criticized the Greek text which Streitberg adopts in his Gofische Bibel. Jiilicher’s 
criticisms are based on a misconception of the nature and history of the Gothic 
text, but Kauffmann errs in his failure or unwillingness to recognize Jiilicher’s main 
purpose, which is to protest against Streitberg’s Greek text being ‘canonized’ and 


accepted as the vulgate Greek text underlying the Gothic, a protest ‘which is 
reasonable enough. 


_ ? Cf. Hans von. Soden, L. NV. T., p. 130, ‘Alle Bibeliibersetzungen grazisieren’ ; 
ibid., p. 121, ‘die beobachtung warnte, dass k bis ins fehlerhafte, ja unmigliche 
hinein grazisiert.’ The English versions are similarly full of latinisms; cf. Wycilif, 
Rom, xiii. 12 caste we awei the werkis of derknessis (opera tenebrarum) and be we 
clothid in the armeris of ligt (arma lucis). The A. V. retains some of the latinisms 
of Wyclif and Tyndale ; cf. Cambr, Hist. Eng. Lit. IV. ii: 38-09. : 
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sententiam rather than the ipsissima verba of the N.T. Greck; yet even 
he dared very little! 
; ap Stolzenburg (loc, CXCae Ds 387) writes to the same effect. He ‘says : 

. Friedrichs.meint, eine solche tibersetzung, die die eigenheiten der got. 
sprache aufgiebt und voll ist von grazismen, hatte ihren zweck vollig 
verfehlt. Was sollte eine Bibel fiir das got. volk, die von diesem volke 
gar nicht verstanden wurde? Stellt man diese frage, so macht man zwei 
voraussetzungen, die beide jedesfalls unrichtig sind. Einmal liegt-darin 
die ansicht verborgen, die sich auch sonst deutlich ausgesprochen findet, 
als habe die got, bibeliibersetzung etwa dieselben zwecke gehabt und sei 
in demselben sinne abgefasst wie die bibeltibersetzung Luthers, eine 
parallele die durchaus abgelehnt werden muss. Zweitens nimmt man an, 
dass nur eine im volkstiimlichen gotisch abgefasste Bibel im gottesdienst 
ihren zweck hatte erfiillen kénnen. Auch dass ist nicht der fall, ich 
erinnere an die stilformen der deutschen Bibel des mittelalters ; vielmehr 
passt dass, was A. Deissmann in seinem aufsatze: Dze hellenisterung des 
semttischen monotheismus tiber die Septuaginta sagt, auch auf die got. 
bibeliibersetzung :— 

‘Die geschichte der religion tiberhaupt Jehrt, dass das unverstandene 
in der religion den durch die aufklarung noch nicht seicht und blasiert 
gemachten menschen gerade als unverstandenes wie ein mysterium 
iiberschauert. Deshalb wird mancher leser der Septuaginta sogar die 
wirklichen syntaktischen semitismen nicht als griechische sprachfehler 
empfunden haben; was ihm von solchen verrenkten satzen verstandlich 
war, klang ihm altertiimlich, orakelhaft, und was er nicht verstand, das 
diberschlug er oder iiberhérte er,”’ Stolzenburg is quite right, These 
words exactly apply to the hellenizing Gothic Version. 

Nor is the Authorized Version free from the tradition of a medieval 
translation-technique, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ a turn 
of speech that probably millions do not fully understand, is just such a 
traditional word-for-word rendering of apkerov tn nuepa n kKakia avtys, MOTe 
literal even than the Vulgate sufficet die malitia sua? The A.V. rendering 
is undeniably obscure, if not indeed unintelligible, without interpretation, 
to the masses; yet these unquestioningly accept the words as a well- 
known passage from the Bible, and get used to seeing and hearing them 
freely cited in literary and colloquial use, no doubt very generally mis- 
understanding and misapplying them, 

It is well to remember this as we criticize the Gothic translation- 


1 Cf, L.N. T., p. 350, note 4, ‘ Mit den groben grazismen raumt erst Hieronymus 
wirklich auf, wenn auch langst nicht vollstandig,’ See also below, p. 201, note. 
’ 2 Whence Wyclif, ‘ for it sufficith to the dai, his owne malice.’ The A. V. follows 
Cranmer and the Rheims Version. 
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technique in respect of either its philological accuracy or its literary 
qualities. The Gothic rendering of this passage, which is wanting in 
the C.A., was probably ganah bana dag unpiup is, which is to us— 
and, who knows, was to the Goth also—‘ohne die quellen unver- 
standlich.’ : 

The methods of his time did not permit the Goth to turn Greek 
phrase and sentence into Gothic without doing violence to the idiom 
and syntax of his native tongue, constraining him to transfer or trans- 
pose rather than to transform,’ leaving him free only in the choice of 
his renderings of individual words. And it was well, perhaps, for 
Christianity, that this was so. We prefer to see, in these crudely 
confining methods, the wisdom of inspiration rather than the ignorance 
of the Brazen Age. 

It is impossible, however, altogether to exclude interpretation from 
entering into even the most literal translation, and, as will be seen, 
the Goth has managed, even within the narrow limits imposed upon 
him, to intrude much of his own interpretation into the text; more so, 
in certain cases, than the limitations of the English language made it 
possible for the Revisers to do. 

It is easy to see how any freedom of translation in the modern sense 
would have resulted in the multiplication of versions in which the Word 
of God would ultimately have become choked by the exuberance of the 
well-meaning but ever divergent interpretations of man; false and true, 
good and bad in inseparable confusion. As it was, exegesis was kept 
strictly separate from translation, and the bitter battles that were 
waged over interpretation of the words of the Greek text left at any 
rate the versions untouched. 

As an instance of the contrary we have the Philoxenian Syriac, ‘the 
most literary in form of all the translations of the N.T. into this. 
language’, which was written in free and idiomatic Syriac. The Phi- 
loxenian was, however, superseded a century later by the Harkleian. 
‘Possibly it was this very freedom of treatment that led to the revision 
of the translation after little more than a century . . . The free rendering 
of Polycarp was converted into extreme literalness, the Syriac being 
forced, even to the extent of doing violence to the language, into precise 
accordance with the Greek.’? Jerome, conservatively though he pro- 
ceeded in the revision of the Latin Version of the N. T., was in advance 
of his time, and his critics deserve some measure of sympathy, They 
were conservative, but their methods were safe. 


1 The free renderings that the Goth permitted himself are illustrated in chapter x, 
* Kenyon, Text. Crit. of the N.T., pp. 165, 6. 
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For the translator of the Greek Gospels into Gothic, therefore, the 
unit of translation was neither the sentence nor the phrase, but THE 
worD; and the critic who would form a just estimate of the translator's 
work must be prepared to ignore what may seem to him the intolerable 
tactical and syntactical concessions resulting from the translation-technique 
approved in the fourth century, whilst counting it to the translator’s 
credit wherever he has succeeded, by skilfully grafting the vigorous 
scions of his own speech on to the exotic word-stock underlying his 
translation, in imparting life, colour, and beauty to a mother-growth 
which must otherwise have become barren and dead. 


§ 2. Uniformity of rendering. 


The. second characteristic of the Wulfilian technique, although not 
so rigidly maintained, is nevertheless a very noticeable feature, namely, 
the uniformity with which the same Greek word has been translated 
by the same Gothic word, wherever the sense permitted. For instance, 
Aeyew appears as gidan 504 times out of 308 (besides 5 times hacfans 
= 0 eyouevos), whilst Aadew = rodjan 78/80. Evdoyew is always Jiubjan 
15/15, although *wazlagiban would have been a characteristic and 
reasonable rendering (cf. evhoya = warlagiss, 2 Cor. ix. 5). 

This uniformity is observable not only in the case of nouns like 
Tatnp, meTpa, ovoua, ata, odos, xtd., where uniformity is to be expected, 
but also in the case of verbs for which synonyms could easily have been 
found. Examples are mopeveoOa = gaggan 45/50; wepimatew = gaggan 
16/19, although Warton 3/19 seems to be synonymous. Ockos = gards 
36/37, although oa = gards 30, razn 11/41, there being no appreciable 
difference in sense. Opodoyew = andhattan 7/7, mpooxvvew = inwertan 
8/8, okodopey = gatimrjan 12/12. 

It is the same with words that are instanced in the C. A. but twice 
or three times—the corresponding Greek being often rare also—where, 
more often than not, we find the renderings are uniform. Such are 
e. g. Oepedtovv = gasuljan I.0.1.0, vmoxpitns = liuts 3.0.1.1, Komov mape- 
yew = uspriutan 0.0.1.1, Kpnpvos = driuso 1.0.1.1, ovedilew = rdwertjan 
2.0.1.1, and the like. In these cases the levelling-out of parallels has 
played some part; see chapter xvii § 3. 

A number of Greek words are represented by dual and, apparently, 
synonymous renderings, but their number is not great, and it is at least 
open to question whether they all go back to the original version, or 
whether many are not rather due to the later revisors and the development 


of the Wisigothic dialect.’ 
1 See pp. 90, 157, 242. 
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There are, of course, numerous instances where the Greek word is 
translated by an unusual or exceptional rendering; these cases have 
been collected in chapter vii. Many of these are to be explained in 
one way or another, and cases are comparatively infrequent where the 
aberration from the norm appears to be due to arbitrary choice. This 
observation does not concord with the opinion of many critics, who 
are rather prone to exaggerate the variation of rendering exhibited by 
the translator of the Gothic Gospels. Bernhardt, indeed, defends the 
emendation to */dr of the much-discussed azdr (M. v. 23) on the ground 
that it was Wulfila’s custom to vary the translation of recurrent Greek 
words.! In other instances, Kauffmann has explained the recurrence 
of Gothic words and syllables—usually imposed by the translation- 
technique of the Goth—as a systematic stylistic device (see below, 
pp. 28ff.). What the Wulfilian technique affords of stylistic variation 
and dual renderings will be found collected, it is hoped fairly completely, 
in chapters v and vi. 

With reference to the general uniformity of Gothic renderings it will 
be worth while to quote from a special study on the uniformity of the 
renderings in Matthew by R. J. Kellogg? He says (p. 42), ‘ Wulfila 
not only habitually retains recurrent terms unvaried in his Gothic 
translation, but also habitually levels Greek variations in the expression 
of recurrent ideas, and that not only where the Gothic may have lacked 
a variant term, but also in instances where good variant terms were 
readily at hand if Wulfila had cared to use them,’ It is true that 
Kellogg has examined the Gospel that shows this characteristic uniformity 
and simplicity of rendering in the most marked degree,* but the same 
applies, generally, to the other Gospels. Again (p. 44):—‘If we extend 
our count to the whole Gospel of Matthew, those portions extant in 
Gothic (about one-third of the whole) show 705 unvaried translations 
of recurrent Greek words against 21 variations’; and, finally (p. 48), 
‘Greek recurrences 726, Gothic non-variant renderings 705, Gothic 
levellings of Greek variants 35, total Gothic recurrences 740... . The 
following ratios result : against all variation 740: 21, or over 35 /1; against 
synonymous variation 755 :6, or over 125:1; against rhetorical variation 
761/o.’ 4 

It has seemed desirable in this connexion to take a census of the 


1 See Bernhardt, Vulfila, ad loc. 

® Gothic Rendering of Greek Recurrents, with especial reference to Matth. v i 
Mod, Phil. (Chicago), vol. xiii (1915), pp. 35-58. es 

$ See pp. 158 ff. 

* There are, nevertheless, instances of what can hardly be anything else than 
stylistic variation, even in Matthew, See chapter vy. 
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Greek words whose renderings have been examined in this book. The 
writer gives the figures for what they are worth, neither claiming for 
them complete accuracy, since that is in the nature of the case 


unattainable, nor wishing to exaggerate their importance on the question 
of uniformity of rendering, 
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In the preceding table, the five columns A-E contain each three sets 
of figures representing, respectively, the number of Greek verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, the last including a few adverbs, particles, and 
phrases, 

Column A contains the number of words that are represented by 
only one Gothic word, allowing one or two exceptions in the case of 
less common words, and correspondingly more in words that are of 
frequent occurrence. Where words are used in two or more distinct 
senses, aS e.g. amrecOa (touch) = asfekan, anrew (burn) = /andjan, or 
oda = wortan (scire) and kunnan (cognoscere), each sense has been counted 
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as a word with uniform rendering. Such cases are, however, not: 
numerous. Rarely, pairs of words like dvacxopmgew = distahjan 0.0.3.0 
and oxopmitev = distahjan 0.2.0.0 have been combined into 6:a)cxop- 
mtew = distahjan 0.2.3.0 and placed in column A, rather than that 
the two words should appear in column D. 

Column B contains the dual renderings and C the multiple render- 
ings, the latter including a number of words! that very fairly might 
have been considered as exhibiting uniformity of rendering. The benefit 
of the doubt has here, as elsewhere, been given against the thesis we 
are developing. 

Columns D and E refer to Greek words that are instanced only three 
times or twice; if uniformly rendered, they appear in column D; 
otherwise in E. The latter, again, includes instances that might fairly 
have been ignored, as e. g. Aurpoois = Jabons L ii. 38, uslauserns L. i. 68, 
the first instance being due, not to ‘selective variation’, but to error.’ 
The ana Neyoueva appear in column F, and are ignored. 

The grand total of all words is 1,824. This figure, however, includes 
a number of words that were counted twice or three times; after making 
allowance for these, I make the net total of Greek words whose 
renderings are examined in this book to be 1,788, whilst the Gothic 
words by which these are collectively represented number, as appears 
from a count of those Gospel-words in Streitberg’s glossary with which 
we are concerned, 1,878. 

As a rough check on the number of Greek words whose renderings 
have been examined, the following estimate of the Greek words we 
might expect to find represented in the extant portions of the C. A. may 
be of interest. From a count by J. Ritchie Smith [Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, ii (1891), 647 ff.]* it appears that the total vocabulary 
of the four Gospels, and the words peculiar to each, amount to 


Total Vocab. of Weds. Peculiar to 
Matthew 1,542 IIL 
John 1,396 212 
Luke 2,697 715 
Mark 1,259 117 


Ritchie’s figures referring to Luke include the Acts, but H. J. Cadbury 
estimates the total vocabulary of the Gospel of Luke alone to be, 


Peg. aguevar, Baddrew, yyvecOa, yyvaoker, dor, epxecOar, AapBavey, 
mopevedOat, TiWevar, cvAAaBeLy. 


TSS ph nee 
3 For this reference and the other information I am indebted to H. J. Cadbury, 
The Style and Literary Method of Luke (Harvard Theol. Studies, vi (1920), pp. 1-3), 
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approximately, 1,800, the words peculiar to that Gospel numbering 260 
(p. 2, loc. eit.). 

It is probable that the total vocabulary of the four Gospels will not 
greatly exceed this figure, and we may expect all these to be represented 
in the C.A., excepting a proportion of those words peculiar to each 
Gospel. Taking the maximum net figure 1,540 (= 1,800 — 260), and 
adding to this the fractions of 111, 212, 260 and 77 representing 
respectively what remains of each Argentean Gospel (see p. 83, note), 
we get 1,540+ 28+131+172+66 = 1,937.. Sucha figure is reasonably 
consistent with the estimated number—1,788—of Greek words here 
examined, having regard to the fact that the pronouns, conjunctions, 
particles, and almost all the adverbs and prepositions were ignored. 

Returning to the table on page 25, it will be seen that, if we ignore 
columns D and E, the uniform renderings total 511/658 = 77°6 per 
cent. There is no reason, however, why columns D and E should 
not be included, especially since the number of varied renderings in 
E is overstated, whilst, of the uniform renderings in D, a large number 
occur singly, one in each Gospel. The result is in any case the same, 
for the uniform renderings of columns A and D combined total 
868/1,143 = 76:0 per cent. 

Similar calculations made for the verbs and nouns separately yield 
the following figures :— 


Verbs. Columns A—-C 232-318 = 73 per cent. 
Columns A-E 384-545 = 70 per cent. 
Nouns. Columns A-C 214-255 = 84 per cent, 
Columns A-E 363-448 = 81 per cent. 

The percentage of uniformity is higher in the nouns, as is of course 
to be expected. 

All things considered these statistics indicate a very high degree 
of uniformity of rendering, which is really greater than appears from 
the figures, for I have, in the case of compound verbs, systematically 
ignored only those with the prefix ga-; in all other cases I have 
distinguished between the simple verb and its compounds, excepting 
only such cases where the prefix quite certainly did not modify the 
sense, but existed merely as an index of perfectivity. 


1 The question of the semantics of Gothic prefixes in compound verbs deserves 
a thorough investigation. There is some degree of liberty in the use of prefixes to 
mark perfectivity, when the prefix often loses much of its force. The same thing is 
observable in Latin and Greek, and, naturally,in Russian (cf. Moulton, GNA GR, 
pp. 111-12). It is this consideration which makes one look with favour on Kautf- 
mann’s theory of stylistic variation by means of composition : see ZfdPh. x\viii. 


228, and below, pp. 81-2. 
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N 3. Uniformity and some alleged Stilgesetze. 


Although the Goth did not hesitate to depart from the principle of 
uniformity whenever the circumstances made it expedient, the substitu- 
tion of uniform Gothic values for Greek units was yet far more mechanical 
than critics have hitherto realized or been willing to admit. 

Kauffmann, for instance (Z/dPh. xlviii. 26) speaks of the stylistic 
repetition of word, sentence, and syllable :—‘ Das stilgesetz der wieder- 
holung zerlegt sich in die beiden hauptstiicke der wortwiederholung 
und der satzwiederholung; dazu kommt als dritte kategorie die silben- 
wiederholung, die entweder das homoioteleuton oder den endreim oder 
auch den stabreim erzeugt,’ Then (p. 42) of alliteration and rhyme :— 
‘Die wichtigsten klangfiguren sind alliteration... homoioteleuton und 
reim, die auf grund der anaphora (samt epiphora . . .) und wortwieder- 
aufnahme entstehen und gedeihen und kaum noch der hervorhebung 
bediirfen.’ 

But when we examine the examples which Kauffmann adduces from 
the Gospels in illustration of these supposed ‘stilgesetze’ (pp. 36 ff.), 
it is easy to see that the repetition of word, sentence, and syllable is 
mechanically dependent upon the Greek text. Let us consider e.g. 
the passage from M. vii. 13-27 (pp. 36-8). 

1. Word-repetition. 

wigs .. wigs: odos . . odos (vv. 13-14). 

gataupip (bis) . . gataujan (bis): mover, , mouew (vv. 17-18). 
ana staina (bis): ene rnv merpav (vv. 24-5). 

galethko .. galetkoda i opotooe . . oporwOnoerat (vv. 24, 26). 

Now this ‘wortwiederholung’ is not stylistically Gothic, but is 
mechanically determined by the Greek, for odos = wigs 5§.3.14.14 = 
36/36; metpa = stains 4.0.3.1 = 8/83 opowvy = galeikon 3.0.1.1 = 
5/5. (cf. opows = galetks 10/10, opowws = samaletks I0/10)} mow = 
ga)lawjan 23.58.57.41 = 179/202 and ga)waurkjan 21/202, of which 
latter 15 instances represent the sense ‘to make or prepare’, so that in all 
other senses of the Greek verb ga)/aujan is practically constant. This is 
not, therefore, an example of any conscious ‘ s#ilgese/g der wiederholung’ ; 
the repetitions have in every case been determined by the Greek 
recurrents and the uniformity with which they have been rendered into 
Gothic. 

2. Syllable-repetition. 

in fralustat... tn libainat: amwdeav,.. Conv (vv. 13-14). The Greek 
words. appear, respectively, as /ralusts 1.1.0.0 ( Jragqisyleins 0.0.0.1, 
and Jibains 1.15.3.4 = 23/23, These are feminine i-stems (for 
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Fraqisteins cf. EB. B. § 152. 6): ithe dative ending -az was therefore 
inevitable, 

usmattada... allagjada : exkonrerat . .  Badderar (Vv. 19); praufetide- 
Guin, ss uUsWaUrpUmM .. .galawidedum : Tm poepnrev-capev kT), (v. 22). How 
else is it proposed that the Goth should render the same verbal forms? 

(GMOS: sss windos : WOTapOL . . « AvELoL (vv. 25, 27). The Greek words 
appear as aha 2.1.1.1 (flodus only once in Luke), and winds 5.1.4.5 
= 15/t5. The nom. pl. of ava and winds both end in -os, and are 
therefore bound to rhyme like the Greek. /Vodus occurs in the parallel 
L. vi. 49, apparently as a stylistic variant to ava in v. 48; but the 
normal rendering a/va has been restored in the margin. 

An examination of the other passages cited by Kauffman will reveal 
the fact that these repetitions are not purposed for rhetorical effect ; they 
are determined by the original Greek and transferred-to the Gothic by 
reason of that uniformity which we have shown to be one of eS chief 
characteristics of the Version. 

Before leaving this passage (M. vii. 13-27) we must comment upon 
the distinction between wazra frodamma (v. 24) and mann: dwalamma 
(v. 26), in connexion with which Kauffman (loc. cit., p. 38, note 1), 
speaks of ‘eine variante, die’ein von der gr. vorlage sich emanzipierendes 
stilgeftihl des Goten verrat, dem offenbar die wort-wortliche wieder- 
holung seiner vorlage zu weit gieng’. So rarely has ‘the Goth avoided 
the monotony of Greek repetitions, gua repetitions, as even a casual 
inspection will show, that one ought not to describe as stylistic any 
variant before having excluded all other possible causes. 

This passage exemplifies the higher standing of wacr (= vir, avnp) as 
Epesparce with manna (= homo, avOpemos) ; thus waira frodamma ‘a wise 
man’ stands in delightful contrast to mann dwalamma ‘a foolish person, 
silly fellow’. The translator of the Ags. Gospels has made the same 
happy distinction; cf, dy eelte; pam wisan were and se byp gelic pam 
dysigan men. 

Another ‘ s#/mztiel’ of which a good deal has been made is alliteration. 
Stolzenburg (Z/dPh. xxxvii. 374) says ‘Grosses gewicht ist bei der 
beurteilung der tibersetzungstechnik des Wulfila auf die alliterationen 
gelegt worden, die sich in dem got. texte finden. Diese erscheinung 
hat wol yor allem dazu gefiihrt von “einem hauch dichterischer begei- 
sterung” u.-a. zu sprechen, Wer den got. wortschatz unbefangen 
betrachtet, erkennt, dass auch hier, wie in anderen fallen, der tibersetzer 
fiir etwas verantwortlich gemacht wird, was seinen grund zum teil: in 
seiner sprache hat. Die alliteration brauchte nicht erst vom iibersetzer 
kunstvoll eingefiigt zu werden; solche erscheinungen boten sich ihm 
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ungesucht. Er hat dann freilich diese gleichklange nicht gemieden, 

zumal sein gr. original auch nicht davon frei war. In manchen der 

folgenden belege ‘wird also die alliteration nicht einmal beabsichtigt 
sein.’ 

This is, on the whole, a correct and reasonable view, although the 
writer does not realize that alliterative phrases may be imposed by 
lexical necessity. In his first example, e. g. M. vi. 10 yernOyr@ ro OcAnpa 
cov wairbai wilja peins, the Greek verb is represented by wairpan 
146/158 times, whilst the noun is rendered by wea in 2.4.0.1 = “/7 
cases, 

On this subject Odefey (p. 66) says ‘und wenn ich auch Stolzenburg 
darin recht gebe, dass diese alliterationen vielleicht sogar zum grossten 
teil ganz von selbst aus der gotischen sprache dem iibersetzer in die 
feder flossen, namentlich da, wo worte von verschiedenem stamm 
alliterieren, so sind doch andrerseits diejenigen alliterationen, die worte 
von gleichem stamm meist gegen das griechische vorbild miteinander 
verbinden, ein beweis dafiir, dass eine bewusste kiinstlerische tendenz zu 
grunde liegt, wenn auch nur in anlehnung an anderswo vorkommende 
griechische beispiele.’ 

Let us examine the nine passages that Odefey cites in support of his 
contention. 

L. i, 28 anstat audahafia; this is a conflation: see pp. 129-30. 

L, ii. 8 aypavAourres Kar puragcortes pudakas Lairhwakandans jah witandans 
wahtwom. pairhwakandans is after the Old Lat., cf. pernoctantes e; 
see below, p. 175. 

L, ii. 29 deomora fraujinond frauja; one of these, most probably /raujt- 
nond, is an interpolated gloss (see, however, Streitberg in IF. xxiii. 117, 
where he maintains that /rauja is the gloss; in his W. B. he describes 
Sraujinonds as ‘glosse zu frauja’), Aeororns occurs only here in the 
Gospels, but in 1 Tim. vi. 1 it is translated by /rauja. 

L. iil. 16 To tuayra tov vrodnparey skaudaratp skohe. The same expression 
occurs in Mk. i. 7, Skeir iii. 26 (skohzs, = J. i. 21). 

L, iv. 22 mavres allat alakjo, Cf. Mk. xi. 32 amavres yap allat auk alakjo 
(as if = omnes enim omnino), also L. xix. 37 amav ro mAnOos Tov pabnrar 
alakjo managet siponje; L. xix. 48 0 aos yap anas manage auk alakjo. 
Alakjo therefore functions as an intensive adverb = Latin omnzno, and 
in the present passage is just a later addition to the text of Wulfila 
after other passages where its presence is justified. The Goth would 
never have used two words for one, where that one word exactly 
expressed the sense of the Greek, and by his action falsified the text, 
merely to satisfy his alleged artistic tendencies. 
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L. iv. 40 acéevovvras vooos siukans sauhtim. Here again the alliteration 
is inevitable, for acdeyns (acevor) = siuks 3.2.3.1 = 9/10 (for L. ix. 2 
unhatlans see pp. 216 ff.), whilst vocos appears as sawh/s (only in pl.) 
2.0.4.2 = 8/8 times. 

L. vi. 25 mevOnoere Kar KAavoere gaunon jah gretan duginnid. kaw = 
Sreian 16/16, revberv = gaunon only here, twice elsewhere appearing as 
gainon (M. ix. 15 and Mk. xvi. 10); since Opnvew = gaunon twice 
(J. xvi. 20 and L, vii. 32), it is possible that gazwon in the present 

_ passage gave way to the more familiar gaunon, from the reminiscent 
L. vii. 32 gaunodedum («Opnvncaper) izwis janni gaigrotup ; J. xvi. 20 
greitip jah gaunop (Opnryaere). 

L, ix. 14 karaxdevare avrovs kuoras: garwaurket> im anakumljan hubituns. 
Anakumbjan was the only word to express the act of reclining or 
sitting down at meals ; «Acovas occurs only here, but its representation 
by the semantically equivalent loan-word kudztuns is quite in accord 
with the normal technique, and needs no further justification. 

L. xix. 43 meptBadovow or exOpor cov xapaxu oo: bigraband fijands Peinat 
grabai fuk. The rendering graédaz is erroneous, for the Greek word 
= vallo. If the Goth felt that d¢graban was the natural rendering, 
rather than Jdzwazrpan, it would be equally natural to follow on with 
grabar, just as in German graden and grube would naturally go 
together, and this may be the simplest explanation of the inaccurate 
grabat. The case is complicated, however, by the agreement of e, 
which reads czvcumfodient tnimict tut fossam, and it is often not easy 
to say, in such cases, which text has influenced the other (chapter xiii, 
and p.185). In this case the error would seem most naturally to have 
arisen in the Gothic, but the passage is a very uncertain witness. 

Of the nine passages cited by Odefey, perhaps not one is ‘ein beweis 
dafiir, dass eine bewusste kiinstlerische tendenz zu grunde liegt’; only 
the choice of gaunon in L. vi. 25 may have been suggested by the 
alliterating grefan. The phrase skaudaraip skohe proves nothing. 

Whilst Stolzenberg cites 38+17 = 55 alliterative phrases with the 
caveat ‘In manchen der folgenden belege wird also die alliteration nicht 
einmal beabsichtigt sein’, Kauffmann, @ propos of the same subject 
(loc. cit. xlviii, 171) speaks of ‘ jenes rhythmusgefiihl . . . das ihn von den 
typen des alliterationsverses gebrauch machen oder wenigstens durch die 
wortwahl verraten liess, wie vertraut er mit ihnen war. Der tibersetzer 
hat nicht etwa alliterierende langverse verfasst, wohl aber hat er durch 
die alliteration die vorliterarische wortkunst und zugleich auch die 
dichterische rhythmik der Goten nicht bloss lesbar, sondern auch hérbar 
gemacht.’ 
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He quotes, as simulating the old alliterative metre, thirty-nine passages 
from the Gospels and twenty-three from the Epistles, having previously 
(p- 170) given a number of phrases, half-lines, as it were, illustrative 
merely of more or less conscious efforts at alliteration. The same test 
may be applied to the latter as to the former. Take, for instance, the phrase 
huad in himinam (L. xviii. 22 and Mk. x. 21; cf. M. vi. 20). The Greek 
@noavpos, ovpavos are uniformly translated by huzd 3.0.2.1 = 6/6 and 
jimins 64/67 times respectively ; the alliteration is therefore imposed by 
the vocabulary, there being no other word available. 

Kauffmann’s examples of alliterative verses may be similarly criticized. 
Some of them, to be sure, are typical examples of the alliterative line 
with which the oldest W.Germ. poetry has made us familiar ; never- 
theless, the alliteration that Kauffmann.assumes to be the result of 
conscious or subconscious effort, will in most cases prove to be 
fortuitous, when we find that the uniformity of rendering left the Goth no 
other choice. It will not do to pick out a few alliterating lines or 
phrases and to attribute them, with a ‘guam pulchre’, to Wulfila’s poetic 
diction. 

Our comment must be confined to a few of Kauffmann’s examples, in 
the order in which they occur in his article; the reader will be able to 
examine the others in the same way. 

J. vill. 39 atéa unsar Abraham 7st, matyp nov ABpaay eotw. Ilatyp = 

_ ata 120/120, and the Gothic follows the Greek word for word. 

J. xv. 26 ahman sunjos tzet fram attin urrinnip. To mvevpa ts 

adnOevas 0 mapa tov TaTpos exmopevetat,  Llvevpa is pelo, ahmans 

60/60... 

Mk. xv. 25 wasuh eo hvewla Pridjo jah ushramidedun ina. nv de wpa 
TpiTy) Kat EoTavpwoay avtov. wpa = Weila 24/24}; oravpouv = us)hramjan 
TO 2 

L, ii. 13 harji's himinakundis hazjandane gup. orpatias ovpanov awovvrar 
tov Oeov, Zrpatia Occurs only here: harjzs is the obvious, if not the 
only, rendering for it, and so is a compound or derivative of Acmizns 
for ovpamov. Em)awew occurs only as hezjan four times in Tks such 
also awos hazeins L. xviil. 43. 

Mk. viii. 22 jah derun du imma blindan jah bedun ina «a Revcugare auT@ 
tupAov kat mapukadovowv avtov, Pepe and its. compounds are repre- 
sented by -Jairan 0.8.4.10, -driggan 1.0.3.4, -tiuhan 0.0.0.2, so that 
the second word of this passage almost inevitably began with the 
letter 3; rupdos = blinds 22/22; and mapaxadew = bidjan 3.0.5. 9 = 
17/18 times. (Once, L. iii. 18, Arafséjan.) 

These examples must suffice to show how the translator, ‘uninfluenced 
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either by ‘ wortwahl’, or ‘rhythmusgefihl’, or ‘ kiinstlertsche tendeng’, but 
by mechanically substituting, word for word, the stock Gothic rendering — 
sense permitting—for each Greek word, succeeded in turning out, 
occasionally, a phrase whose semblance to the alliterative verse-line was, 
given the rigid technique of the Wulfilian Version, as inevitable as it was 
accidental.’ 

Another great ‘ s/i/gese/z’ which the translator is said to have applied 
is that dealt with by Kauffmann under ‘ Wechsel 1m ausdruck’. Variations 
of rendering that come under this category are treated in Chapter v 
(Stylistic Variation), to which the reader is referred. It is sufficient here 
to say that the instances of departure, in the same context, from the norm 
of uniformity, are by far fewer than at first sight appears. 


§ 4. Uniformity and the Africana. 


In the matter of uniformity of rendering and close adherence to the 
word-order of the original, the Gothic translation shows some points of 
resemblance to the African version, of which at least the younger 
witness, the Codex Palatinus, is of paramount interest to us. With 
reference to the former characteristic, Hans von Soden? writes: ‘ Wir 
diirfen wie die betreffenden einzelnen lesungen so die eigenschaft, 
dieselbe vokabel in der regel durchgehend zu gebrauchen, als typische 
charakteristika der afrikanischen iibersetzung bezeichnen.’ 

Similarly does the African version adhere to the word-order of the 
Greek, although in this matter the Gothic leaves the African far behind. 
Of the Bobbiensis Soden remarks (ibid., pp. 129-30): ‘ Er geht hier bis 
ins fehlerhafte ... oder doch ins harte ... und zeigt sich sonst in dem 
bestreben, composita durch composita... simplicia durch simplicia.. , 
dieselben griechischen durch dieselben lateinischen vokabeln . . . wieder- 
zugeben, in beibehaltung der griechischen syntaktischen konstruktionen 
..in komplizierten ungebrauchlichen bildungen . . . dem bemitihen kein 

-griechisches wort uniibersetzt zu lassen... und iiberhaupt schiilerhafter 
wortlichkeit.’ Again (p. 121): ‘...k bis ins fehlerhafte, ja unmdgliche 
hinein grazisiert’ Thus also of the Palatinus (p. 178): ‘Es ist 
interessant, festzustellen, dass fehlerhaft enger anschluss ans griechische 
auch bei e zu beobachten ist’, and, summarily (p. 350), ‘Kann man 

‘nach den vorstehenden ausftihrungen mit bestem gewissen die these 

1 The most extraordinary suggestion in this connexion is contained in a note of 


| ii la’s 
a hardt’s (M. xxvii. 52), where he accounts for a very gross blunder by Wulfil 
Bec of sincere ar ie gewohnlich ga)slepan, hier wol ligan der alliteration 


mit /eika zu liebe.’ : 
2 Hans v. Soden, Lat. NV. Test. in Afrika, p. 218. 
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vertreten, dass sich das alte afrikanische N. T. um eine wirkliche tibersetz- 
ung des griechischen ins lateinische bemiiht, so folgt daraus keineswegs, 
dass diese iibersetzung gut lateinisch ist. Vielmehr ist sie durchaus 
primitiv und lasst die griechische vorlage iiberall durchscheinen ’, 

The Gothic renderings of individual words are, as we shall see, accurate 
and idiomatic, whilst the use, in compound verbs, of forms approximating 
to or simulating the Greek, offered less difficulties in Gothic than in 
Latin; nevertheless a great deal of what Soden has said about the 
Africana applies also to the Gothic Version. 

Occasionally a Gothic counterfeit is clumsily paralleled in the African, 
as daupjan (cf. OHG. toufen), wailamerjan, gamainjan, where the African 
has “nguere, benenuntiare, communicare against the Itala dapizare, euange- 
lizgare, coinguinare (see L. N. T., pp. 325-6, 345). These and other 
resemblances between the C. A. and the Africana are merely coincidental 
to the same primitive translation-technique that characterizes both these 
versions. 


I] 


TYPICAL GOTHIC RENDERINGS OF NOUNS 


§ 1. Adoptives and Counter feits. 


Ir the Goth has followed the method of translating the Greek text word 
for word so far as to render the Version largely unintelligible without 
reference to the original, the individual renderings, on the contrary, are 
characterized by a patriotic appreciation of native idiom and a scholarly 
striving after accuracy and fitness. 

In the following list are collected the Greek words (including some of 
Hebrew origin) that have been taken in their adoptive form into the 
Vulgate, so far as they occur in those portions of the Gospels extant in 
the C.A. It is not suggested that all, or even most of these Greek 
adoptives in the Vulgate (and the O.Lat.) Version are strictly hellenisms ;} 
some of them, e.g. drachma, mina, mysterium, purpura, scorpio, sinapt, 
spongia, were thoroughly established in ordinary Latin speech, whilst 
many others would present no difficulty to the very large section of the 
Roman people to whom Greek was a second language.? Yet even so, 
this list shows no great striving after vernacular renderings, and the 
smaller number of Greek and Graeco-Latin adoptives in Gothic shows up 
in striking contrast, especially if we except a number of words like 
ayyedos, afvpor, Spaxyn, the Hebrew racxa, paffr, paxa xrd., for which it is 
less easy to find native synonyms. 


Greek Vulgate (Itala) Codex Argenteus 

aBvaoos (L. viii. 31) abyssus afgrundipa 

ayyapevety angartare ananaupjan, undgreipan 

ayyehos angelus aggtlus (twice atrus = 
nuntius) 

atupov die azymorum daga agwme (but Mk. viii. 
15 ¢upn bez?) 

a\aBacrpov alabastrum alabalstraun 

avabepaticew anathemahizare afatkan (Mk. xiv. 71) af 


domjan (M. xxvi. 74). 
[Cf. anahaima twice in 
Epist. | 
1 Cf, Hans v. Soden, L. NW. T., p. 349, ‘z.T. sind sie [se, Greek adoptives in the 
Afr, text] garnicht zu tibersetzen, z.T. mogen sie bereits vor der Bibeltibersetzung 
im Lateinischen eingebiirgerte Fremdworter oder Termini sein.’ 
2 Cf, Kenyon, Text. Crit. N.T., p. 197, and see below, p. 39. 
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apxtovvay@yos 


apepara 
Banrucew 

Banricpa 

Banriotns 

Baros 

Braodnpew 

Braodna 
yaopurakig (J. viii. 20) 
ypappa (L. xvi. 6, 7) 


Saipovicwy KTr. 


Saipoytov 
Saipov 
dcaBoXos 


Spaxpn 

eykawvia (J. X. 22) 
eAeroovrn (M. i 1-3) 
evayyedtCeo Cau 


evaryyeAuov 

Onkn (J. xviii. 1 1) 
Onoavpicew 

Onoavpos 

tora 

xaOeSpa (Mk. xi. 15) 
kopos (L. xvi. 7) 
koduros 

kpaBBaros 

Aaprras (J. Xvili. 3) 


pappevas 


pavva 

pva 
puornptoy 
oXokavT@pa 
mapaBon 
mapadutiKos 
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Vulgate (Itala) 


archisynagogus (Mk.v. 
22, 35, 36,38; L. xiii. 


14; princ.syn.elsewh. 


aromata 
baptizare 
baptisma, -um- 
baptista 


cadus vg., batus ab ff? g. 


blasphemare 

blasphemia 

gazophylacio 

cautto, litteras vg., chi- 
rografum e | 

daem. habens, etc., also 
-tacus ke 


daemonium 
daemon 
diabolus 


dragma 

encenia 

elemosyna 

evangelizare (bene-, ad- 
nuntiare k e) 


evangelium 


vagina ; leca aeqr. 


thesaurtzare 
thesaurus 
tola 
cathedra 
corus 
cophinus 
grabattum 


Jacibus vg.; lampades 


in M. xxv 
mammona 


manna 

mna (mina) 
mysterium 
holocaustoma 
parabola 
paralyticus 


Codex Argenteus 


swnagogafaps, faurama- 
pleis swnagogets 


aromata 

uf \daupjan 

daupeins 

daupjands 

kas 

wajamerjan 

wajamereins, natteins 

gazaufwlakio 

bokos [cf. kawtsjo, Naples 
doc. 

daimonareis (5), unhul- 
ons habands (2), wops 


a). 

unhulpo (-pa) 

unhulbo (-ha), skohsl 

diabaulus; M. xxv. 41 
(Cod. Ambros. C.) uz- 
hulba 

drakma 

tnniujipa 

armaio 

watlamerjan, 
fiupspillon ; 
[acwaggeljan 
Epist. | 

aiwagegeljo 

Jodr 

huzdjan 

huzd 

jota 

sttls 

mitaps 

tainjo 

badi 

hatzam (dat. pl.) 


-spillon ; 
spillon 
once in 


mammona, M. vi. 24 ; far- 
hupraihna, L. xvi. 13 
(marg. mammonim) 

manna 

skatts 

runa 

alabrunsts 

gajuko 

usliba 
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Greek ulgate (Itala) Codex Argenteus 

TapakAnros paracletus parakletus 

mapackeun parasceue paraskaiwe 

macxa pascha pasxa 

vapdov motixns naradt pistict nardaus pistikeint’s (C. A.) 

moppupa purpura paurpaura 

mpognrns propheta praufeles 

mpopnrevew prophetare, -izare praufeyan  ( fauragiban 
M. xi. 13) 

paBBe rabbit rabbet 

paka raca raka 

caBBaroy sabbaium sabbato, &c. 

oware sinapis sinap ; 

oxavdadicery scandalizare gamarzjan (afmarzjan) 

oknvormny.a scenopegia hletprastakeins 

okopmtos Scorpio skaurpjo 

eopUpyicpevoy ovo murratum vinum wen mip smwurna 

omoyyos spongta swamm 

cuKoM@pata sychomorus smakkabagms 

ovvayoyn synagoga swnagoge 13, gagumps 5 

oxo pa schisma (J. ix. 16) missagiss 

TeA@vioy Zeloneum mota 

TeTpapxns tetrarcha taitrarkes, cf. fidurraginja 
lbp, lil. —— TETPAPXOVVYTOS 

vmokpitns Aypocrtta liuts 

Wadpos psalmus psalmon (acc. sing.) 

Wevdorpopntns pseudopropheta liugna-, galiugapraufelus 

spevdoypiotos pseudochristus galiugaxristus 


Of the 64 Greek or Hebrew words’ in this list that have, for whatever 


reason, been taken into the Vulgate, only 28 have found a place in the 
Gothic Version, viz. aggtlus (atrus), atwaggeljo, alabastraun, aromata, 
azwme, diabaulus (unhulba, -0), drakma, gazofwiakto, jota, mammona 
( fathuprathna), manna, nardus, parakletus, paraskatwe, pasxa, paur- 
paura, pistikeins, praufetes, praufeyjan ( fauragipan), psalmon, rabbet, raka, 
sabbato, sinap, skaurpjo, smwrn, swnagoge (gaqumps), tattrarkes (fidurra- 
ginja); and of these 28, there are native variants in 6 cases; nor could 
any one reasonably expect vernacular renderings for adaBacrpov, cara, 
pavva, macxa, pa, paxa, caBSarov. 

If to this number (28) we add the hybrids swnxagogafaps, daimonareis, 
hugna-, galiugapraufeius, galiugaxristus, there are left 32 cases out of 64 
in which the Goth has preferred to use a native word where he might, 
very legitimately in many cases, have adopted the Greek word after the 
manner of the Old Latin and Vulgate. The uniform excellence of the 
Gothic renderings is apparent from a cursory glance at the above list. 

1 Tgnore the entries under fatos, ypaypa, OnK7. 
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Indeed, the Greek words that have found their way into the Gothic as 
direct adoptives are surprisingly few, being almost entirely confined to 
specifically evangelical terms.’ For the Gospels, the following :—aggvlus, 
alabalstraun, aromata, azwme, bwssaun, diabaulus, gazaufwiakjo, pistikeins, 
praufelus, sabbato, swnagoge, tattrarkes, Pwmiama, and laigaion, pratiort- 
aun, spatkulatur, adopted from Latin into Greek, go far to exhaust the 
probable list. In the case of assarjau (? Lat. assartus), balsan, drakma, 
nardus, saban, sakkus, skaurpjo, smwrn, it is doubful whether they are 
directly from Greek or mediately through the Latin.’ 

The other class of loan-words in Gothic, comprising such as akevt, 
alew,? anno, arka, asilus, auralt, aurkjus, faskja, katsar, karkara, katils, 
haupon, kubitus, anakumbjan, lukarn, mes, militon, &c., are from Latin, and 
for the most part belong to the oldest class of loan-words that penetrated 
into the Germanic dialects long before Wulfila, some of them before the 
Goths left their homes by the Baltic coasts. Such words would be in 
common use in the Gothic of the fourth century. 

The Gothic Version, therefore, addressed itself to the Goth so far as 
possible in the vocabulary, if not the idiomatic language of his people, 
avoiding the introduction of Greek words.* This is not surprising, for 
although the earliest trail of the immigrant Goths bore south-east, taking 
them as far as Ephesus in the middle of the third century, and although 
Constantinople undoubtedly became, in the fourth century, the religious 
metropolis of the christianizing Wisigoths, it cannot be said that the Goths 
had, in any national-cultural sense, felt the influence of the Greek. On 
the contrary, during the hundred years that followed their admission, in 
270, to Dacia by Aurelian, they must have become much romanized in 
culture and speech.® . 

The Roman army must have exerted its uniforming influence upon the 
Goths as upon other nations. Thousands of Gothic warriors passed 
through the ranks either as auxiliaries or in the army itself, and cannot 
fail to have brought back, among other things, the habits engrained by 

1 W. Schulze, Gr. Lehnw. im Got., p. 749, ‘Aber sobald man neben und hinter 
dem kirchlichen einflusse den profanen sucht, tritt uns statt der fille der bezieh- 
ungen die bitterste armut entgegen ; es giebt im gotischen lexikon fast gar keine 
griechischen, von Latein unabhangigen lehnworte, denen man zutrauen michte 
auch ohne christliche mission .. ihren weg zu den Germanen gefunden zu haben rs 
(Site. d. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., vol. xxxvi (1905).) 


; Hs SS op. cit., p. 741, note r. 
ccording to R. Much. PBB. xvii. 34, and F. i 
from L. em but through Celtic. el Bap eens OL: 
‘ Thus also the African version, cf. H. von Soden, L. N. T., p. 361, ‘ Sie rechnet 
wie gezeigt werden konnte, auf rein lateinische leser ; ausser namen und bereits 
eingeburgerten termini und fremdwéortern tibernimmt sie im ganzen nichts Grie- 
chisches, notwendige neubildungen erfolgen in lat. sprache.’ 
5 Cf. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, vol. i, p. 64. 
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years of service: military argot, military: methods, Roman language, 
Roman culture. 

It was @ priori more probable that a pint-pot should be known, in the 
fourth century, by the name of aurkjus (Mk. vii. 4, 8), which is the Latin 
urceus (OE. orc), than that the Greek €eorns should have found its way into 
the language. Certain it is that when the Gospels were translated, the 
former word was current, whilst éeorns, had it been transliterated into the 
text, would have been unintelligible as Gothic. 

Similarly we find John xi. 44 covdap translated by auralja, in spite 
of vg. latt. pler. swdario. The Gothic word is either from orar’um— 
through a dissimilated form *oralium, cf. OHG. orul,orel, orare, OE. orel— 
or, what is more probable, from the by-form oradis (ora/e), ‘ sudarium, quo 
os ,abstergitur ’ (Du Cange). Orarium is found side by side with sauda- 
rium in later patristic use and, judging by the Gothic, OHG., and OE. 
words, was apparently the popular word in the time of Wulfila. 

If Greek was, in the first centuries of our era, a universal language, 
‘current in almost every part of the Empire’,? it was at least a strange 
tongue to the semi-romanized Goths ; thus much, at any rate, we gather 
from its exclusion from the language of the Gothic Gospels, in favour of 
.the vernacular words, either native or adoptives from Latin, understanded 
of the common people. 

Kauffmann has said,‘ Weit mehr als die Rémer haben jedoch die 
Hellenen den literarischen sprachgebrauch der Goten befruchtet. Grie- 
chische kontrafakturen sind hauptsadchlich verbale komposita jiingsten 
stils.’ ° ; 

With the first part of this statement, so far as it applies to the word- 
stock of the Gospels, we emphatically disagree. Of direct ‘ counterfeit- 
ing’ of Greek words there appears to be, in the Gospels, very little ; 
certainly far less than we expected to find.* As an alternative to trans- 
literation we have odoxavrapa represented by alabrunsts, eyxawa by 

_inniujiba, oxnvornya by hleirastakeins, rerpapxovvtos by fidurraginja (cf. 
fidurragint = tetpapxovvros). Bamrifew becomes daupjan (cf. OHG. soufen), 
evayyediteww is rendered watlamerjan, devteponperm (L. vi. 1) by anfa- 
ramma frumin, &c. These are very clearly counterfeits, that is, words 
that would be most unlikely to arise in conversation, words that have been 


1 £. B. § 163/2 ad init. ‘ Dagegen werden die zahlreichen biblischen eigennamen 
sowie eine anzahl christlicher termini technici noch vollig als fremde eindringlinge 
empfunden.’ 

2 Cf. Moulton, Gram. N.T. Gr., Proleg., p. 5. 


3 See ZfdPA. xlviil. 191. ; ; 
4 This is revealed by the material, which was assembled in etymological groups 


in order to show up any hellenizing counterfeits. Thus, e. g., «apos = mel, but 
eveatpos = gatils, mpooxapos = hveilahsairbs (not *wailamels, *atmels). 
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fashioned for the nonce, after the Greek, and which would convey no 
particular meaning to any one who did not know in what special connexion 
they were used. 

How are we to judge the majority of similar compound words—not a 
very numerous class—such as, e.g.: 


& Ltieaa| oukodegroTns 
heiwafrauja 
wetadolatsarets vowodibackados 
ubilwaurdjan kakohoyew 
filuwaurdet moAvAoyta 
usslass avaoTaots 
bloparinnandet atpoppoovca 
silbastuneis avromtis 
unmahts * acbeveca 
frumabaur TT PWTOTOKOS 
afsaleins t aTrooTacLov 
afstass 
atwitains mapatnpnats 


Who will say that gardawaldands, frumabaur were not good Gothic 
before Wulfila? Or that aswtarns (L. xvii. 20)? was not a military 
term of long standing? Nor is it easy to see how else to translate 
avaornvat except by wssfandan or urreisan; it happens, however, that the 
former was reserved as the rendering of avacrnva, ‘to stand up, arise from 
the dead’,’ since s/andan is the more obvious equivalent of ornvat, whilst 
urretsan nearly always = (d:)eyepecOa, ‘to get up, arise’; only twice do 
we find wrrezsan translating avacrnva (L. vi. 8; Mk. v. 42). 

On the other hand, there are renderings which are neither obvious 
counterfeits, nor doubtful words whose resemblance to the Greek may, or 
may not, be accidental, but excellent specimens of idiomatic Gothic, e. g., 


Sathuprathna pappovas 
SJathufriket TeoveEva 
Sathufriks diAapyupos 
Sauragaggja ovKOVvO_OS 
Jauramapleis apxev 
hauhhatrtet umepnpavia 


Lastly, we have a number of free renderings in which the Goth has 
allowed himself unusual liberty in departing from his original. These 


will be found illustrated in chapter x. 


In the case of compound verbs, the number of corresponding formations 
aS, €.g., evayyehicew = watlamerjan, evvowy = wailahugjands, &c., is natur- 


ally much greater. 
1 See p. 158. 


3 Also, exceptionally = efeOew Mk, vi. 1; 


aySee pags) Leavis S)s 


These form the numerous class of which Kauffmann 


* Cf. vg. non venit regnum Dei cum observatione. 
x1. /T2)3\ See per 17. 
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says, ‘Griechische kontrafakturen sind” hauptsachlich verbale komposita 
jiingsten stils.’ Most of these renderings, however, run so naturally into 
Gothic that they give one the impression of being idiomatic rather than 
counterfeiting neologisms. This question is important enough to warrant 
a separate investigation ; Kauffmann has briefly dealt with it in Z/@PA. 
xlviil. 191-201. 


§ 2. Renderings of Nouns. 


Turning to the simple words that do not lend themselves to reproduc- 
tion or ‘counterfeiting’, it is hardly necessary to say that the rendering of 
such words proceeds with a due regard for the sense. E.g. Bpwors, Bpopa 
‘food’ = mats 0.2.2.1, but M. vi. 19, 20 Bpwos ‘rust’? = nidwa, 
vg. erugo; comestura k. So also antecOa ‘to touch’ = affekan; ‘to 
kindle’ = /andjan; xomtew ‘cut’? = marian, ‘ bewail’ = flokan, ginon ; 
oxiopa. ‘rent’ = ga/aura, ‘division’ = missagiss. There is no need to 
insist further on this point; the Gothic version does not here differ from 
most others. 

The Goth, however, goes farther than conventional accuracy, in many 
cases distinguishing with great nicety where there is uniformity of render- 
ing in the vg.and the R. V., and where, had the Goth also used the 
same word, we should have had nothing to reproach him with. For 
example : 

Turvy’ is carefully distinguished according as it means wife (wxor) or 
woman (mulier), aS gens 3.0.17.19 and gino 4.1.12.6 respectively. 
In L. xx. 32 and Mk. xii. 22 (the seven brothers), where A. V., R. V. 
read ‘the woman (vg. mulzer) also died’, the Goth retains gens with, 
perhaps, a greater refinement of taste. Cf. below on amp (L. i. 34). 

Eperay, to ask a question = frazinan 1.12.16.24; to ask a favour = 
bidjan 0.6.7.1; Mk. x. 17 dzdjan and L. v. 3 harhazt are later alterations . 
kSee pp.+237,- 132). 

Koopos? is rendered farrius 0.35.0.1 and manaseps 0.29.1.1. It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Goth intended to make a fine 
distinction of sense according as xooos means ‘ the world, ordzs /errarum, 
earth as distinct from Heaven’, or, on the other hand, ‘this world and its 
people ; mankind, saeculum’. 

The passages in John where fair/vus occurs are J. viii. 23 (075), 26; 
ix. 5 (d28), 39; x. 36; xi. 9, 273 xii. 25, 31, 46; xv. 19 (der); xvi. II, 
21, 28 (dis), 33 (d2s) ; xvii. 5, 6, 11 (G2), 12, 14 (d7s), 15, 16 (d25), 24 ; 
xviii. 36 (225), 37. 

Manaseps is found in John vi. 14, 33, 51; Vil. 4, 75 Vill. 12; xii. 19, 


1 Cf, Kauffmann, Z/dPh, xlviii. 349 ff. 2 Ibid., xlix. 36 ff. 
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31, 473 XiV. 17, 19, 22, 27, 30,313 XV. 18, 19 (d2s); xvi. 8, 205 Xvil. 9, 
13, 14, 18 (425), 21, 23, 25 3; XVill. 20. 

Cf. especially J. xv. 19 jabat pis fairlvaus wesetp, aibpau so manaseds 
swesans frijodedt; abban unte us bamma fairlvau ni sijup, ak tk gawalida 
izwis us amma fairau, dubpe fijatd izwis so manaseps. Also J. Xii. 31 
nu staua tst Pizat manasedat, nu sa reiks pis fairlvaus uswairpada ut, 
This is not mere stylistic artifice ; it betrays a keenly critical discrimina- 
tion of sense, contrasting with the uniform ‘world’ and mundus of the 
R. V, and Vulgate.* 

In a few cases, however, the Goth might with effect have used the 
alternative word, as in 
J. vi. 14 0 epxopevos evs tov Koopov 77 Lo manasep. 

J. xiv. 30 0 rou Kocopov apywr saet bizar manasedat retkinop (cf. xii. 31 reeks 
fis fairhvaus). 

J. xvii. 13 Aako ev ro Kocpe rodja in manasedat. 

J. viii, 26 Aadrw ets Tov Koopoy 12 amma fairivau. 

If ibe 5 oTay €v T@ KYTPL@ @, gas €lut TOU KOT LOU Pan in Pamma Jatrbau 7m, 

liuhap im pis fatrlvaus (? attracted to fairivau 1). 

J. Xvi. 33 vevrexna tov koopov 2n bamma fairlvau aglons habatd; aket brafsterp 
zzwis, tk gajiukaida Pana fairlvu (? contextual attraction). 

Opié, the hair of the head, cheveux (J.xi.2; xii. 3; L. vii. 38, 44) is, as 
skufta (dat. sing.), distinguished from fag/ = Fr. porl (M. v. 36; x. 30; 
Mk. i. 6). 

Eoxaros is differently rendered according as it means last in respect of 
time = spedists 1.6.0.1., or order = af/fumists 0.0.2.3. 

Baowera® = Jiudangard! 9.1.23.16, esp. in the phrase Bacidea tev 
ovpavey (7. -ov). In six passages, viz. M. vi. 10 (thy K. come); L. i. 33 
(of his K. there shall be no end); Mk. ix. 1 (see the K. of God come with 
power); L.iv.5 ; viii. 10; ix. 27 the Goth has Arwaenassus (=nyepoma L. iii. 
rt), which may, at least in the first three quotations, be an attempt to 
denote the continuity of the Kingdom: the divine Government as distinct 
from the heavenly state. 

Ipattov = wast 4.3.6.11, but in three parallel passages M. ix. 16; L. 
v. 36; Mk. ii. 21 (undressed cloth upon an old garment) we have saga, 
which seems to designate some particular garment, perhaps the cloke or 
outer garment, as distinguished from was/jos ‘clothes, vestimenta’ (p. 95, 
238, M. ix, 16). 

1 In Latin there was saeculum and mundus to choose from, in English, ‘ the 
world’ and ‘mankind.’ Cf. Wordsw.-White, note ad J. i. 9, ‘In Iohanne Hiero- 
nymlano koopvos semper est mundus; in Africana versione usitatior est saeculum’ 


The Ags. Gosp. have uniformly middan-eard. 
2 Cf. Kauffmann, loc. cit., xlix. 44. 
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Amp’ ‘man’ has for its renderings wazr Edo gslis) MONG T/O:7.3., 
guma once (L. xix. 2); in the sense husband, however, it is ada 0.0.3.1. 
viz. in L.i. 27,34; ii. 36; Mk.x.12. The application of ada in L. i. 27 
(espoused to a man R. V., viro vg.) and L. i. 34 (I know nota man R. V., 
virum vg.) is anticipatory, and perhaps less correct than the blunt render- 
ing of the R. V.; but the word is here used advisedly by the Goth, with 
admirable delicacy of feeling. Cf. above on yum L. xx. 32 and Mk. 
Kil; 22. 

So also M. vii. 24, 26 amp... avnp watra... mann: see p. 29. 

Ayyedos = aggilus (vg. angelus), but arrus where an ordinary messenger 
is meant (L. vii. 24; ix. 52), agreeing with vg. xuntius. The Gothic-vg. 
distinction thus cuts across the R.V. division into ‘angel’ and 
‘messenger’. 

Nat = jaz 2.1.2.0, emphatically, but 7a in M. v. 37 where the meaning 
is simply ‘yes’ (pp. 92-3). 

ZrnGos is translated drusts L. xviii. 13, but ana darma J. xiii. 25, where 
John is leaning back ‘on Jesus’ breast’. arma in v. 25 may be from 
Vv. 23, but it is in any case the more appropriate word after anakumdzda, 
which here probably represents the common reading avarecov (emmecav 
Streitberg). 

Sovdapiov. The dead man’s face was ‘bound about in a-napkin’ 
(J. xi. 44), and the pound also was ‘laid up in a napkin’ (L. xix. 20). 
The vg. has swdarzo in each case. The Goth makes a nice distinction 
between /ana ‘napkin, cloth’ and aural ‘face-cloth, sweat-cloth’ 
(= L. orale: see p. 39). 

Aa\ia in M, xxvi. 73; Mk. xiv. 70; J. viii. 43 is rendered ‘speech’ in 
the R.V., Joguella in the vg. (om. Mk. xiv. 70). The Gothic has razda 
in M. and Mk., but maPlecns in J., evidently distinguishing between 
‘manner of speaking; speech, dialect’ and ‘that which is spoken ; con- 
versation ’, 

EvOeros L. ix. 62 gatils ist in Piudangardja gudis: vg. apius, R.V. fil. 
The Goth seems to mean ‘ready for’ rather than ‘suitable for’. Cf, 
L. xiv. 35 27 du mathstau fagr ist, vg. utile, R.V. fil. 

These are typical instances of the enterprise and independence 
of the original Gothic translator, uninfluenced in his choice of render- 
ing by the Old Latin (or by the Vulgate, if it is necessary to say so: 
see pp. 194-5), nor misled by the literal meaning of the Greek word.? 


1 Ibid., xviii. 353 ff. vik — ; 
2 Cf, Kauffmann, loc. cit., xlviii. 349, ‘Sofern das griechische original die form des 
gotischen sprachausdrucks bestimmte, sprachen wir von hellenisierung. Wulfila 
hat aber auch, ohne von seiner vorlage ermachtigt worden zu sein, dem gotischen 


gehalt raum geschaffen.’ 
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There are occasions, to be sure, where the Gothic text does not present 
such a high standard of workmanship, as will be seen from the examples 
treated in chapter viii; but in many of these instances the later generation 
of scribes and revisors is to blame. 

These blemishes apart, the renderings of the Gothic Gospels are a 
magnificent record of the translator’s scholarly accuracy, enlivened, here 
and there, by characteristic touches all his own. This cannot be too 
much insisted on, for here lies the mastery of the Gothic work and its 
beauty, if only one can look beyond the unaesthetic barrier presented at 
first sight by what is, in the present writer's opinion, a slavish and un- 
Gothic word-order. Had the Goth been inspired to rise to the free, 
idiomatic translation-technique adopted by the genius to whom we owe 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, what a master-work the world would have 
possessed ! 

Here follow, briefly, a few examples of renderings in the Goth’s happiest 
manner, often in contrast to the Vulgate, the A. V., and the R.V.: 

M. xxvii. 19 em rov Bnpatos ana stauasiola. 

J. vii. 12 yoyyvopos modus birodeins mikila, The only instance where 
mtkils = modus (= manags fifty-seven times). Probably manags sounded 
harsh with a noun of action (nowhere qualified by manags). Cf. also 
magnus (b) fq (r), multus vg. 

1X, 21, 23 nAtktay exer uswahsans ist; vg. aetatem habet. 

. xii. 43 tv Sogav tay arvOpwrav hauhein manniska Dau hauhein gudis 
vg. latt. homenum ... Det, A.V., R.V. the glory of men. The Goth 
by his choice of manniska plainly construes avOperev subjectively 
(see p. 109), where other versions are non-committal. Cf, however, 
Luther die Ehre bet den Menschen denn die Ehre bei Gott. Mannisks 
occurs only here, in 1 Cor. iv. 3 (= av@pemuwos), and in Skeir. vi. ro. 

L, ii. 2 atoypady gilstrameleins : descriptio vg., enrolment R.V. The Goth 

has stated the purpose of the descrzpiio. 

L. il. 44 ovvodia tn gasinbjam: comitatu vg. 

L. v.10 kowwvo: gadarlans: socti vg. Lit. ‘partners’. 

L. vii. 30 Bovdny runa: consilium Det vg. 


sy Gey 


L. ix. 31 rmv e€odoy avrov urruns is: excessum vg., decease | Marg. depar- 
ture] R.V, 

L. xv. 14 Apos wexvpos huhrus abrs: fames valida vg. Literally, wxvpos = 
swinps. 

L. xvi. 14 pidapyupo fathufrikat: avari vg. 

L, xx. 38 and Mk. xii. 27 Ocos de ove cori vexpwr adrdra fartoy ak giwaize : 
vivorum vg. (Elsewhere ¢yv=/idan 14/17). 

Mk. v. 41 ro xopacwv mawilo: puella vg. The diminutive is idiomatic in 
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the nom, of address. Thus also rawdiov darnilo L.i. 76. Elsewhere 
kopacwoy = maw? 6/7. 

Mk. xi. 4 em rov apdodov ana gagga: in bivio vg.f; transitum (-tus, -tt) 
bed ff?1q; 7 platea a; where two ways met A.V.; in the open street 
R.V. The Gothic gagga is correct.' 

Mk. xii. 30, 33 Scavoras . . . cuverews gahugdat ... frapja: mente... 
tntellectu vg.; mind... understanding R.V. 


1 Cf. Ulrich Wilcken, Griech, Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien (1899), vol. i, | 
432, ‘To appodor ist die in Aegypten tbliche bezeichnung fiir die strasse ’. 


Il 


TYPICAL GOTHIC RENDERINGS OF VERBS. EPXEZ0AI 


§ 1. Verb-aspects. 


Ir is, however, in the translating of verbal ideas that the Goth finds full 
play for that native subjectivity of interpretation so characteristic of the 
Gothic Version as a whole. 

The opportunity is afforded by the fact that in Gothic, as in other 
Aryan languages, the system of formal differentiation between the two 
main ‘modes of action’ or ‘ verb-aspects (in German, ‘ak/onsarten’) was 
still a living factor. Generally speaking, the durative action was expressed 
by the simple verb, whilst in composition the verb took on what is termed 
perfective action. 

This system still leaves traces in mod. German, and even in English ; 
cf., e.g. greifen with ergreifen, begreifen, vergrerfen ; sehen with desehen, 
ersehen, versehen; so also in English hold and Jdehold, bear and forbear, 
tear and to-tear; cf. also knock, tear with knock down, tear up, &c. In 
modern Slavonic this device has been worked out most thoroughly and 
systematically, and the niceties of the system of verb-aspects constitute 
the chief difficulty of the student learning Russian. 

In Greek, too, the preposition converts a durative verb into a perfective, 
often losing, as in Gothic, much of its own significance, only here the 
tense (pres. or aorist) plays a part as well. Cf., e.g. hevyew flee, and 
diapvyew to escape; dioxew pursue, and karadioxew to hunt down; THpew 
to watch, and ovvrnpew to keep safe.’ So also in Latin, cf. facere with 
conficere, efficere; sistere with consistere ; sedere with considere? 

It is therefore not sufficient, in Gothic, to select a suitable equivalent 
for the Greek verb and to render it, so far as possible, into the correspond- 
ing tense. The action of the verb has to be classified according as it is 
understood to be: 

1. Simply progressing, without reference to its commencement or end, 

1 See p. 82, and cf. Moulton, pp. 112-13. 

* The Gothic verb-aspects have been treated by Streitberg in Perfehtive und 
imperfektive aktionsarten in Germ, (see PBB, xv. 70-177) ; also summarily, in E. B 
§§ 290-303. For a brief, but original and interesting presentment of the Greek 
modes of action, see Moulton, Gram. N.T. Gr., Proleg., pp. 108 ff. See also in Karl 
Brugmann, Griech. Gram., pp. 538 ff. (ed. 4); B. Delbriick, Perfektivieruug durch 


verbindung mit prepositionen, in Vergl. syntax der indog. sprachen, ii. 146 ff.; P. Giles 
Manual of Comp. Philol. (ed. 2), Pp. 477 fi. sae 7 ; : 
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effect or cause. This is termed the purative aspect. E.g. L. xv. 6 
Jaginop mip mis. 

2. Referred to the moment of its completion and cessation, as bringing 
to a close some previously existing state or condition. This is known as 
the EFFECTIVE PERFECTIVE ASPECT. E.g. L. ix, 24 os & av amodeoy rv 
Wuxnv avtov abban saet fragisterh satwalai sernat. 

3- Resulting, at the moment of its completion, in the inception of a 
state or condition whose continuance extends beyond the speaker’s view. 
This is termed the 1NGRESSIVE PERFECTIVE. E.¢g. L. viii. 44 eotn  pvows 
suns gastop sa runs blopis izgos. (E.B. § 294, note 2.) 

4. To these varieties of aspect it will be convenient to add a fourth, 
where the speaker takes into his consciousness the progression of the. 
action up to the time of its effective completion. This may be termed 
the AGGRESSIVE PERFECTIVE. E.g. M. ix. 15 eXevoovra: Se nuepar algaggand 
dagos ‘days (are now approaching and) will come’ (p. 51). 

The difference between the two aspects, durative and perfective, was 
expressed, morphologically, by the use of the simple and the compound 
verb respectively. 

By means of this subtle aid to linguistic expression the translator 
could not only give warmth and colour to his composition, but was able 
also to impart to his action-picture a stereoscopic effect which is often 
lacking in the original, and is quite beyond the powers of Latin or English 
to reproduce.” 

This distinction in Gothic between the simple and compound verbs 
did more, however, than impart a fuller degree of expressiveness to the 
language; it actually invited a visual scrutiny of every verb-picture and 
encouraged that subjectivity of interpretation which often accounts for 
differences in the renderings of Greek verbs. The importance of this 
constant reference to the Gothic view-point becomes apparent when we 
consider that every revisor, corrector, or scribe might feel differently 
about any given passage, and this would make it easy for a scribe, by 
adding or omitting, either by accident or design, some prefix such as ga-, 
us-, &C., completely to alter the action-concept of the passage.’ 


1 Cf, Stolzenburg in Z/dPh. xxxvii. p. 377, note 2, ‘Der Gote wurde durch den 
unterschied in der aktionsart .. . in den stand gesetzt syntaktische feinheiten zum 
ausdruck zu bringen, die nicht im original standen.’ vat 

2 See p. 56, and cf. Streitberg, PBB. xv. 81, ‘Bei dieser untersuchung darf 
jedoch ein punkt nicht aus dem auge verloren werden, naémlich die tatsache, 
dass der iibersetzer nicht gezwungen ist, an jeder stelle jede schattierung des 
originals wiederzugeben.’ In L. viii. 16, x. 24, €.., £a- has been prefixed to the 
wrong verb, although this may be due to homoioteleuton, as is the case in M. viii. 14, 
J. vii. 31, xiv. 11, Mk. x. 27, where yah, ef, nt, akei have been copied into the 


wrong place. 
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Further, we do not expect every Goth to have an equally profound 
knowledge of his mother tongue, nor the same delicate appreciation of 
idiomatic finesse as the original translators. The Gothic Bible passed 
through the hands of many men of widely varying degrees of culture and 
education, and it is, furthermore, conceivable that in the later periods of 
their Italic sojourn the subtle distinctions of Wulfila were beginning to 
break down. This, it seems to us, is quite sufficient to account for many 
disputed cases where the C. A. transgresses against the system expoundéd 
by Streitberg in his valuable treatise. 

In some instances the use of the durative or perfective is a matter of 
view-point, and we must here give the C. A. the benefit of the doubt ; in 
others, however, we ought not to scruple too much against proposing the 
addition, deletion, or transference of the prefix ga- if the sense of the 
passage demands it, for Streitberg’s principles are, in the main, correct. 
Having regard to the fatal facility with which ga- &c. could be juggled 
with by the scribes, it seems a sounder proposition to assume, wherever 
reasonable, that the text of C.A. is corrupt, than to resort to sours de 
force, as Streitberg occasionally does, in order to bring the reading of 
C, A. into line with his thesis, or, like A. Beer, to impugn the correctness 
of Streitberg’s theories. But it seems to be the tendency in some quarters 
to treat the C.A. as if it were the final proof fresh from the author’s pen, 
and to resort to all manner of argument to justify its readings, whatever 
they be.’ 

We must not lose sight of Kauffmann’s theory of ‘ stilistische verstei- 
gerung ’ (Z/7PA. xlvili. 221, 228 ; see below, p. 82), which may account 
for a number of apparently pointless variations; e.g. L. vii. 46 salbodes... 
gasalboda; but also Kauffmann inclines to subtleties when, as likely as 
not, the text of C. A. does not merit them. (See loc. cit., p. 227 and notes 
I, 2, 3; also p. 228 and notes 1, 2.) A number of these and similar 
instances may be simple errors; others may be purposed alterations in 
post-Wulfilian time. 

It would be impossible, nor is it necessary, to discuss every aberrant 
verb-rendering from this point of view, but the detailed criticism of the 
renderings of the verb epyeo@a will not only serve as a contribution to 


1 Ant. Beer, PBB. xliii. 446-69. Cf. p. 468, ‘Wir... glauben nachgewiesen zu 
haben, dass gawisan... nicht perfektiver bedeutung sein kann und dass wir zur 
perfektiven auffassung der vereinzelten gawisan durch den got. sprachgebrauch 
gar nicht gezwungen werden; das ist flr jeden, der sich von den fesseln der 
gelehrten, aber recht triigerischen theorie zu befreien weiss, so klar wie 
moglich.. .’ : 

* Cf, the case of L, iv. 21. This passage, with Beer’s comments, is fully dis- 
cussed on pp. 125-6 ; cf, also L, ix. 56 (pp. 107-8), where we ought perhaps to read 
fraqistjan, 
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the better appreciation of this feature of the translation, but also provide 
an explanation for a class of exceptional renderings which would otherwise 
be puzzling to account for. 

The verb epxec@a is eminently suitable for our purpose, not only on 
account of the ample material which this word provides, but because the 
Latin equivalent, vendre, being sufficiently comprehensive in meaning, 
could stand side by side with the Gothic giman, gaggan, atgaggan without 
challenging comparison and adjustment, thus excluding the corrupting 
influence of the Old Latin which explains so many aberrations in the C. A. 
from the original translation ; and because, thirdly, the Greek word itself 
is so general in its application that it permitted, indeed invited, the Goth 
to mirror every contextual shade of meaning in the idiom of his own 
tongue. In this exercise, imagination, as will be seen, occasionally out- 
ran discretion. 


§ Pa Epxeo@at. 


The various renderings of this verb, and their distribution, are as 
follows : 


giman 24 55 48 48 = 175 
algaggan 3 4 2 II == 20 
gaggan = 12 9 5 = 
gagiman _ I = S 
usgaggan - I - = 
galerpan — 2 - tan 
urrinnan = = 2 ee II 
atrinnan ~ - I - | 
hirt © ~ - - | 
anawairps = I - I 

232 


The constructions may conveniently be separated thus : 


1. Absolutely, or with a complement other than such specified below. 
[We are considering only g¢man, at)gaggan| : 


guman 1) 31 26 25 — a Ys 
algaggan 2 I I 5 i: = 
gaggan ae I 3 

(2) Spec. with infinitive of purpose : 
guman 4 = 6 2 = ie 


2. With adv. compl. of place (usually prepos. phrase) : 


giman 6 14 II 16 ==" 4% 
algaggan = I - : 2 ey 
gaggan = 3 I J 
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3. With adv. compl. (prepos. + person-name): 


giman at (und, 


ana, once each) 1 Io 5 "i =e 
algaggan dit I 2 I 4 : ey 

gaggan du - 8 5 3 
221 


The number of passages dealt with in the present section is 20 

(algaggan) + 25 (gaggan) = 45/231. 

The Gothic giman,' like Eng. come, indicates, in general, arrival at any 
point, with which the speaker or observer identifies himself, so that 
whenever he is directly involved the movement is understood to be 
towards himself, It follows that giman is naturally perfective (ecmfache 
perfektiva: see E. B. § 296), with one or two rare exceptions where the 
verb is contextually durative, e.g. : 

J. xX. 12 Oewpes tov Avkoy epxopevov gasaihip wulf gimandan ‘he catches 
sight of the wolf approaching’; a/gaggandan would have been better 
here. 

J. xi, 20 ws neovcer ort Inaous epxerae Mara, sunset haustda patet Lesus 
gimip, wipraiddja imma; here a/gaggi would have been correct. 
Gaggan, like Eng. go, Gk. mopeveoOa, vmayew indicates, in general, 

progressive movement and, specifically, motion away from the observer ; 

thus mopeverOar = gaggan 5.9.29.2 = 45/50; vmayev = gaggan 6.17.3.10 
= 36/43. Gaggan is durative; a/fgaggan, perfective, is substituted for 
giman in the cases considered below. ~ 

It would not be too far from the truth to say that gman would provide 
a reasonable rendering—just as venzre and come do duty in Latin and 
English—for every instance of epyecOa, and, had the Greek word been 
uniformly so translated, it is doubtful whether any philologist would have 
challenged the correctness of a single case. This is borne out by a close 
examination of the 175 passages where gzman renders epyecOat. 

We shall here confine ourselves to examining the cases where we find 
gaggan or aigaggan, endeavouring to justify the choice by a sympathetic 
understanding of the Gothic view-point, which may not always coincide 
with our own. 

I. Afgaggan (perfective) is sometimes used for giman where the thought 
is not confined to the moment of arrival; in some cases (e.g. M. ix. 15; 
J. vii. 30; Mk. ii, 20) the progress of the action preceding its completion 
is taken into the consciousness of the speaker (aggressive perfective). So 
also when the purpose of the approach is expressed or implied. 


' Cf. Streitberg, PBB. xv. 94 (gaggan), 104 (giman), 
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1. Aigaggan absolutely, or except as in 2 and 3 below. 

M. v. 24 tore eMOwv mpoopepe to Swpoy cov aigaggands albair ‘then 
going up (and carrying the gift as you go) bring your gift to the 
altar.” The Goth might bluntly have written gemands aibair, but 
this would have been a vorepov mporepov ‘on your arrival bring your 
put’? 

M. ix. 15 and Mk. ii. 20 edXevoorvta de nuepa algaggand dagos ‘days 
(are now approaching and) will come’; but cf. L. v. 35 and xvii. 22 
abpan gimand dagos. 

J. vil. 30 cum ednrvder n wpa avrov ni aliddja Wetla is ‘(was approaching 
but) had not yet arrived’, So also J. vi. 17 @ atiddja nauhpan du 
zm Lesus ; but J. viii. 20 nauhbanuh ni gam hveila ts; J. xii. 23; xvi. 32; 
XVil. I eAnAvOev gam, the second passage being gimp MWeila jah nu 
gam. 

L. v. 7 katevevoay ... tov edOovras cvdAdaBerOar avtos, kar nrOov bandwi- 
dedun . .. et atiddjedeina hilpan tze, jah gemun ‘that they should come 
along and (on their arrival) help them’. The Goth might have 
written, carefully rendering «A@ovras in his normal style, ‘ez gzmandans 
hulpeina ize, jah gemun’. The graphic boldness of the C. A. rendering 
is very striking.? Cf., on the other hand, M. ix. 18 «A@wy emBes rv 
xetpa gimands allaget; L. Vii. 3 orws eAOwv diacwon et gimt jah ganasi- 
dedi; similarly M. viii. 7 2& gemands gahailja, ix. 10 gimandans mip- 
anakumbidedun ; Mk. v. 23 et gimands lagjais. 

Mk. v. 27 eA@ovoa ev t@ ox omober, nyatro algaggandet in managein 
aftana attaitok wastjat ts ‘ going up (to Jesus) ... she touched His 
garment’, This is a graphic touch to which the R. V. ‘She came in 
the crowd behind’ does not venture. Cf., however, M. ix. 18 gemands 
inwart ina (vg. accesstt et adorabat eum). 

Mk. xi. 13° Adev et apa evpnoe te ev avty, Kat eOwv ex avtny... aliddja et 
aufio bigeti va ana imma; jah gimands at imma... ‘He walked up 
(to it), if haply He might find any thereon, and when He came to 
it...’ R. V. has ‘He came, if haply ...’ The Gothic is incomparably 
better here, although gman is also found in like case: cf. above, 
Tesever'7 

Mk, xiv. 66 epxerar pia roy maidicKwy Tov apxrepews atiddja aina piujo pis 
auhumistins gudjins ‘went up to him’; the R. V. has ‘there cometh’. 
In the Bezan epxeras mpos avrov, venit ad illum acf (eum) fi?kq the 
same effect is achieved by means of an interpolation from M. xxvi. 69. 


1 The Greek pple., however, denotes nothing more than coincident action: ‘go 


and bring’: cf. Moulton, p. 132. 
2 Cf, Stolzenburg, loc. cit., p. 365, and note 2, 
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Mk. xvi. 1 wa edOovoa adenpwou avtov ev atgaggandeins gasalbodedeina 
ina, ‘they bought spices so that they might go wp (to the tomb) and 
anoint Him’. Cf. L. vii. 3 oes chr diavwon ez gimt jah ganasidedr, 
which is yet preferable to a completely literal gemands ganasidedt, 
which is paralleled elsewhere, e.g. M. viii. 7 tk gimands gahailja 
ina. But these primitive renderings are especially common in the 
first Gospel (cf. p. 158). 

2. Afgaggan with adverbial compl. of place (almost always a pre- 
positional phrase). 

Since the adverbial complement indicating goal of motion demands 
a perfective verb, it is natural that gzman should occur 47 out of 56 
times, and that the preposition introducing the complement should 
take the dative (cf. Z. B. § 269. Exceptions: J. vi. 14; xi. 27; L. ill. 3; 
Mk. viii. 10). 

J. xvi. 28 e& ov mapa tov marpos Kat eAndvda ets tov Koopov uzuhiddja fram 
attin jah atiddja in hana fairhu. In this case gam seems more appro- 
priate, but it is just possible, unless afddja is merely a case of con- 
textual attraction, that the words uwzuhiddja fram aitin, suggesting to 
the imaginative Goth the procession of the Son into the world, 
determined the choice of a#ddja and the accus. Jana fairhvu; but 
cf. J. vi. 14 sa gimanda tn po manasep; J. xi. 27 sa in pana fairlu 
gimanda; L. iii. 3 gam (ndOev) and allans gaujans; Mk. viii. 10 gam 
(ndéev) ana fera Magdalan. Cf. also £. B. § 269. 

Mk. iii. 19 epyovrar ets otxoy atiddjedun in gard; ‘they went’ A.V., ‘He 
cometh (epxerar)” R.V. There seems here no justification for the 
rendering. Cf. M. viii. 14; ix. 23, 28; L. viii. 51 gimands in garda, 
&e.; Mk. i. 29 gemun in garda; J. xii. 12 gimih Lesus in Lairaus- 
aulwmat; Mk. x. 46 gemun in Lairtkon. 

Mk. xvi. 2 epxovrae ems to pynpecov attddjedun du hamma hlaiwa. Here 
atiddjedun appropriately anticipates the next verse: jah gehun du sis 
misso: Was afwalwjat unsis pana stain ‘and they were saying (as they 
were approaching the tomb)...’ Cf. also xvi. 1 ef a/gaggandeins 
gasalbodedena ina. The R.V. is harsh by comparison ‘they come 
to the tomb when the sun was risen. And they were saying...’ 

3- A/gaggan and compl. (prepos. + person-name). 

It is worth noting that, in this construction, the perfective gzman is 
followed by af in 19 out of 21 passages, whilst a/)gaggan takes. du 
regularly in 24 instances. 

M. xxv. 39 (Cod. Ambros. C) more Se oe e:dopev avOevn » ev udakn Kae 
idGopiey mpos ve anuh... atiddjedum du pus? ‘when, at any such 
time, came we unto Thee?’ The compound has here an iterative force. 
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J. vi. 17 ovr@ eAndrvde mpos avtous o Inaous nz atiddja nauhpan du im Tesus 
‘(was approaching but) had not yet arrived’. Cf. above, J. vii. 30, 

J. vii. 50 0 eMOav mpos avrov vueros saed [scil. Nicodemus] atiddja du imma 
in naht. 

L. xviii. 3 npxero mpos avrov Aeyovoa atiddja du imma gipandet. 

Mk. ii. 18 epxovrar Kar Neyovow auto aliddjedun jah gebun du imma. 

Mk. v. 15 «pxovrae mpos tov Incouv Kat Gewpovow rov Saporrfopevoy atiddjedun 
du Lesua jah gasaiand pana wodan. 

MK. xi. 27 epyovra: xpos avroy atiddjedun du imma... jah gehun du imma. 

Mk. xii. 18 epxovrar . . . mpos avrov atiddjedun Saddukaieis du imma... jah 
Srehun tna. 

It will be noticed that in the last five quotations the thought is ‘ went 
up to Him and (on reaching Him) said, &c.’? That is, in Gothic, 
atiddjedun du imma jah (gimandans) gepun. 

Wherever a/gaggan translates epyer6ar may be observed the tendency 
of the Goth to view the action from the actor’s standpoint, and, associa- 
ting himself with the agent, to describe the action rather than merely to 
chronicle the bare result. 

IJ. The use of the durative gaggan illustrates this subjective participa- 
tion carried even further, and the strong visual imagination of the Goth 
has given us a text more in keeping with the freedom of the pulpit 
than the conservative style of a careful translator of the Holy Scriptures. 
Some of the following passages can be described only as misinterpreta- 
tions of the Greek, unless, indeed, we prefer to emend the Argentean 
text. 

, 1. Gaggan used absolutely, except as below. 

J. xii. 22 epyerar Srummos kar Aeyee tT Avdpea Gaggip LF, jah qupip du A. 
(R. V. cometh, vg. venz/). Gaggz> can here be interpreted only as 
= mopeveraa ‘goes to Andrew’. The Goth not only describes the 
action from Philip’s standpoint, but fails to indicate its completion 
by the normal and correct method of using a perfective verb such as 
giman (at) or atgaggan (du). 

L. iii. 16 epyerar de 0 woxvporepos pov 2) gaggih swinpoza mis. Here also, 
gaggip = mopeverar ‘one mightier than I is on his way hither’; one 
misses the implied certainty of his arrival. Cf. Mk. i. 7 gimi> swin- 
poza mis. 

L. x. I od epedAev avros epxer Oat padet munaida ts gaggan. ‘ Into every 
city and place that He intended to make for’ would be a fair rendering 
of the Gothic. Cf. 8 quo erat tiurus, vg. quo erat wpse venturus, R.V. 
was about to come. 

L. xiv. 17 epxeobe gaggi> ‘Come, for all things are now ready’ (R. Vad 
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In M. viii. 9; L. vii. 8 we have gem (+her L.), jah gimip; cf. also 

J. xi. 34 Aer’. Decidedly gaggip here = vmaye. The Goth, inter- 

preting «pyeo6e as a command rather than as an invitation, used the 

centurion’s word of command (opevéntt gagg). 

2. Gaggan with adv. compl. of place (cf. afgaggan). 
J. vi. 17 npxovto mepay tys Garacons es Karrepvaoup tddjedunuh ufar mare 

in Kafarnaum, i.e. ‘they proceeded over-seas to C.’. The Greek 

imperfect may be responsible for the durative zddjedun; cf. Mk. 

Xi, 15; 27: 

J. xi. 38 epxerae eis To pynpetoy gaggip du pamma hiaiwa. Cf, Mk. xvi. 2 
atiddjedun (epxovrat) du amma hlaiwa. 

J. xviii. 3 epxerae exer pera gaver iddjuh jaindwairps mip skermam. Ci. 
J. xi. 8 umayes exer gaggis jaind; perhaps jaindwairps is responsible 
for the use of gaggan especially if, as seems likely, jaindwairps is 
an adjective (Streitberg, //. xxvii. 151 ff.; see also W. B.). 

L. viii. 49 epxerae tis gaggib sums manne fram pis fauramapleis swna- 
gogers. R.V. there cometh. 

Mk. xi. 15, 27 epxovrat ets lep. eddjedun du Lair. cf. J. xii. 12; L. iv. 16; 
Mk. i. 14; viii. 22, and many other cases where geman stands with 
place-names, 

3. Gaggan followed by prep.+pronoun or person-name. In some 
of the following 16 quotations there is no doubt that gaggan has been 
deliberately and skilfully chosen; the remarks on others must be under- 
stood as an attempt to justify the Goth’s choice, if it was intentional, and 
not as an assertion that such was actually the case. 

J. vi. 5 G@eacapevos ort oxdos modvs epxetat mpos avtov gaumida Hammer 
manageins filu tddja du imma ‘was on its way to meet Him’. 

J. vi. 35 © epxopevos mpos pe ov pn mewacn Pana gaggandan du mts nt 
huggretp ; ‘he that cometh to me’ R. V, Here, as in the next instance, 
Pana gimandan seems preferable in the light of our interpretation of 
these passages. 

The Gothic rendering, however, if deliberate, reveals a generosity 
of interpretation that does the barbarian credit. The Greek, after all, 
SayS epxouevos, Not eAGwv; the pilgrim who follows in Christ’s footsteps, 
at however great an interval, shall not thirst ; the water of life is a reward 
not for those alone who reach the goal, but is freely given to all who 
seek Him, however humble the endeavour. This and the next passage 
derive their exegetical justification from J. vi. 45 mas ovy o axovav... 
epxerat mpos pe gaggih du mis ‘is making progress in my direction; 
is on his way to me’. Nothing is implied as to the ultimate goal. 

J. vi. 37 Tov epxopevov mpos pe ov py exBarw ew ana gaggandan du mis 
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mt uswairpa ut. As in the previous passage, no one will be rejected 
who sets his face towards the Light, even though he stop far short 
of his ideal. With this passage cf. M, xi. aie seVils IQ ov €t 0 Epxopevos 
fu is sa gimanda (perfective) ‘He that is to come’, that is, to 
arrive. 

if vi. 45 Tas ovv 0 akov@y mapa Tov TarTpos kat paday EPXETaL TPos pE gaggtp 
du mts, 

J. vii. 37 eav tus Supa epyerOw mpos pe Kar mero gaggat du mis jah driggkat. 
Here gzmaz seems the only possible rendering. 

J. Xi. 29 eyerperar rayv Kau epyerae mpos avtoy urrats sprauto jah tddja du 
imma ‘ gotup and went fo meet him’ (and went unto him R.V.). Here 
the use of the durative ¢ddja is justified by the following context: 
see Vv. 31-2. 

J. Xvil. 11, 13 mpos ce epxoua du pus gagga. Here gagga is correct [cf. 
v. 11 vado Z* (corr, Z$)|, being = ropevopa, 

L. Vi. 47 0 epyopevos mpos pe Kat akovwy pov Tav Noywr KTr. Sa gaggands du 
mus jah hausjands. 

L. xiv. 26 « tis epyerat mpos pe ktA. caggih du mis. With the last two 
passages cf. above, J. vii. 37. The present passage is perhaps 
affected by the context, cfiv. 27 sae’ ni bairip galgan seinana jah 
gaggat (epxera) afar mrs. 

L, xiv. 31 t@ pera evxoor xiAtadwv epxouev@ ex’ avrov amma... gaggandin 
ana sik ‘on the march against him’; gemandin would have been 
a correct, if less vigorous rendering. Cf. J. xviii. 4 7b Lesus witands 
alla foet gemun ana ina, where complete perfectivity is indicated. 

L. xviii, 16; Mk. x. 14 agere ta maidia epxecOar mpos pe Saggan du mis. 
One would expect géman here, or algaggan; perhaps the Gothic 
amounts to something like ‘let them go’ (cf. above, L. xiv. 17), as 
if = agere avrous mopeverOa, ‘let them proceed’, the speaker identifying 
himself with the children’s point of view. In J. vi. 44 nd manna mag 
giman (edbew) at mis ‘may reach me’, the perfective g?man is in 
complete harmony with the Greek text. 

Mk. i. 45 Kae npxovro mpos avroy mavraxobev tddjedun du imma allapro ‘kept 
coming’; ¢ddjedun is quite in keeping with the Greek imperfect, and 
renders the iterative aspect of the verb; cf, vg. conventebant ad eum 
undiqgue. foram. 

Mk. ii. 13 kas mas o oxdos*npxeto mpos avtov Jah all manageins iddjedun 
du imma. Cf. the preceding, and vg. omnisgue turba veniebat 
ad eum, 

In reviewing the cases where epxyeo@a is rendered by gaggan and 
algaggan, we have seen that the rendering was not always dictated by 
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necessity. Some passages seemed, in our judgement, to require aigaggan 
or giman in preference to gaggan, others gman rather than afgaggan ; 
nor were instances wanting where our choice seemed justified by 
the renderings of parallel or similar passages. Conversely, where 
we approved of gaggan or aigaggan, there were passages that read 
giman. 

Again, if we examine the 175 passages where epxeoGat is represented 
by giman, we shall find quite a number, apart from those referred to 
just now, where a/gaggan would make at least as good a rendering 
as giman. Such are e.g. M. vii. 15; ix. 18; J. vili. 20; ix. 45 xX. 12} 
Xi. 20; xii, 12, 15; XIV. 305 XVi. 2, 253 xviii. 37; L.iv. 42; v. 353 Xvil. 22; 
xvii. 30; Mk. i, 73 vil. 25. 

In Mk. xv. 21 Syzwva Kupnvatoy, epyopevov ar aypou gimandan af akra, 
we should prefer a/gaggandan ‘as he was on his way from the country 
to the town’, to g?mandan ‘on his arrival from the country’. 

Nor is there any cogent reason why, in L. viii. 49, we should have 
epxeTar Tis mapa Tov apxicvvaywyou gaggiP sums manne, but in Mk. i. 40 
epxerat mpos autor Aerpos gam at imma prutsfill habands; true, the former 
passage is introduced by the phrase zauwhban imma rodjandin, which 
may have influenced the choice of gaggzp. 

This lack of uniformity is not surprising, where the distinctions 
involved border on the subtle. It is extremely unlikely that any one 
translator would interpret every similar case alike, nor are we entitled 
to expect it... Furthermore, we have reason to suppose that the text 
of C.A. is not homogeneous throughout the Gospels, but goes back 
to more than one type of text,? and it is also certain that the Gothic 
version has been constantly exposed to revisions and minor changes 
of various kinds. There is often little to choose between gzman and 
aigaggan; the latter would often be a plausible substitute for gaggan ; 
gaggan might, again, be a scribal lapsus for a/gaggan, and yet not 
offend the casual eye, especially as the Goth, whilst giving a great 
deal of consideration to the Old Latin version, does not seem to have had 
an authorized and traditional text of his own. 

On the whole, however, palpable errors are remarkably few, and 
doubtful cases must be left to the translator’s judgement. There is 
no sign that the Goth mechanically translated presents and imperfects 
by duratives, and the aorists by perfectives. As a specimen of the 
translator’s skill in this respect, let the reader compare the following 
passages with the Greek, the Vulgate, and the R.V. It will be seen 


' See above, p. 47. * See chapters xi, xviii. 
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that his use of the durative or perfective depends on the interpretation, 

not on the tense, of the original, 

L, vii. 10 Lewes algiban ist (Sedora) kunnan (yova) runos piudinassaus 

gudis; wb faim anparaim in gajukom, et saivandans ni gasaivaina 
(Brerovres py Brerwoww), jah gahausjandans ni frapjaina (axovovtes pn 
ovmwrw), 
‘You have been endowed (perfective) with the knowledge (durative) of 
the mysteries of the K. of God, but the rest (have been given 
parables) that, although possessing sight (durative) they might not 
truly perceive (perfective), [sczZ. what they have seen], and that, even 
when they have heard and understood (perfective), they might not 
be able truly to interpret them (perfective).’ 

It is by no means certain whether to read Aawsjandans (akovovres), thus 
restoring the balance between sa*wandans: gasailaina and hausjandans : 
Jrapjaina, or to keep the C.A. reading which substitutes a good 
climatic rendering for the simpler arrangement of the original Greek. 

I have attempted to do justice to the Argentean reading which 
Streitberg does not reject: see G.&., note ad loc., and PBB. xv. 83; 
Kauffmann (Z/dPA. xviii. 227, note 3) also favours gahausjandans. 

J. viii. 21 Lk galeiba (vmayw)... Jade 1k gagga (vray) jus nt magup 
giman (e@ew) ‘I shall depart from hence (perf.), and ye shall seek 
me ...whither I am about to go (durat.) ye cannot come-to (perf.).’ 
Cf. the R. V. ‘I go away ... whither I go ye cannot come.’ 

L, ix. 24 sae? allis will saiwala seina nasjan (coca), fragisteip (arodecet) 
wai; abpan saet fragistetp (os 8 av arodeon) satwalat setnat in meina, 
ganasjip (cece) fo. 

‘The man who lives in the endeavour to preserve his life unto the 
world (durative), shall surely lose it [? has by so endeavouring already 
forfeited it].’? The durative zasjan, contrasting with the irrevocably 
perfective /ragisteip, gives the passage an entirely new significance. 
The parallels to the last passage, however, read ganasyan: see p. 108. 


IV 


FURTHER EXAMPLES (VERBS) 


Berore leaving this subject, we will briefly deal with a few of the more 
important words illustrating the high degree of accuracy of the Gothic 
verb-renderings and the keen exegetical sense with which they were 
treated. 

Teyvackery. 


This verb falls into three sense-groups : 


1. To know (as a fact) = sctre, Wissen, savoir: wilan 2.5.4.3 = 14. 
2. To be acquainted with a person, matter, or thing; to know, under- 
stand = cognoscere, kennen, connaitre: kunnan 1.19.5-3 = 28. 


3. To get to know; to become aware of; to learn, realize, perceive : 
ufkunnan 1.17.3.1 = 22. 
jinban ou pote FB 
fran Gia g. 
gakunnan 0.0.2.0= 2. 

Witan and kunnan are durative verbs ; in the latter, the accompanying 
circumstances are expressed or implied, and a longer action-time is kept 
in view; ufkunnan is ingressive-perfective, and sometimes aggressive- 
perfective, when the time preceding the moment of completed knowledge 
is included in the consciousness of the speaker. 

E, g. J. xiii, 12 ywookere ru memounka vpw witudu a gatawida izwis? veg. 
f setts. 

M. vii. 23 ovderore eyvov vpas nt anhun kunba tzwis ‘1 was never 
acquainted with you’; vg. f move. 

J. xiv. 9 rogovroy Xpovoy ped’ vuwy eypt, Kat ovk eyvxas pe, Pidurre jah ni 
ufkunpes mik? ‘have you not yet learned to know me?’ Cf. A.V. 
yet hast thou not known me; R. V. dost thou not know me? 

We have in J. xvii. 25 an excellent instance of the fine distinctions 
which the Goth loved to draw: so manasebs uk ni ufkunpa (eyva); tb tk 
puk kunpa (eyver). jah pat ufkunbedun (eyrwoar) Aated bu mik insandides. 
‘ The world has never yet known (got to know) Thee, but I always knew 
Thee (have known Thee all the time). And these have learned that Thou 
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didst send me.’ Cf. the uniformity of vg. cognovit... cognovt.. . cognoverunt; 

R. V. knew. 

With reference to this passage Moulton says (p. £13): ‘The present 
simplex, yyvocew, is durative, “to be taking in knowledge”. The 
simplex aorist has point-action, generally effective, meaning ‘‘ ascertain, 
realize”, but occasionally (as in J. xvii. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 19) it is constative : 
eyvov oe gathers into one perspective all the successive moments of yryrooxa 
ge in J. xvii. 3.’ 

Now it is this aorist, when the meaning is ‘to get to know; to learn, 
realize ’, which in the C. A. is translated by uf kunnan, which stands for 
the aorist yyova 11 times, for the future 5, and for the perfect 3 = 19/20 
times. The only exception is L. vii. 39 eywocker av ufhunpedt Pau. 

But «/fkunnan also translates emryvovat 2.0.2.3 = 7/9'; and of this 
verb Moulton? says ‘Envyvava, “find out, determine”, is rather more 
decisive than the yrwva: (effective); but in the present stem it seems to 
differ from y:yywoxew by including the goal in the picture of the journey 
there—it tells of knowledge already gained. Thus 1 Cor. xiii. 12 may be 
paraphrased, “‘ Now I am acquiring knowledge which is only partial at 
best: then I shall have learnt my lesson, shall 4ow, as God in my 
mortal life knew me”.’ Now in this passage the Greek has ywacko .. . 
emtyveoouat, for which the Gothic has wazt... ufkunna. 

This goes to confirm our equation: envyvava. = ufhkunnan = (in certain 
cases) yrovai.® 

The renderings of y:yywoxe are thus distributed : 

I. (witan). M. vi. 3 ; ix. 30; J. vii. 27; xiii. 12, 28 ; xvi. 19; Xix.4; L. ii. 
hee Xt AVilin gg 42 Kix. 425M vil. 245. ix.630;-XVe. 10, 

2. (kunnan). M. vii. 23; J. vi. 15; vii. 49 ; Vili. 43, 55 5 x. 14 (des), 15 (025), 
247; xii. 16; xiv. 7 (ser), 17 (625); xv.18; xvil. 3, 23,25; L.i. 18, 34; 
Viet rOs =;22.> SVs Mk iv, £1,°19 3-xill, 26: 

3. (uf kunnan). M. x. 26; J. vi. 69; vii. 17, 26, 515 vill. 28, 32, 52; x. 
38; xiii, 35; xiv. 9, 20, 313 xvi. 3; xvii. 7, 25 (025); L. vii. 395 vill. 
dO yi xiz. 44; MK Vv: 29. 

4. (finan ‘to find out’). J. xii. g; L. ix. 11; Mk. v. 433 XV. 45. 

5. (frabjan ‘to perceive’). J. viii. 27; x. 6; L.xx. 19; Mk. viii. 17 ; xii. 12. 

6. Also gakunnan L, viii. 17; xix. 15; uskunps ist L. vi. 443 andbahta 

mtk L. xvi. 4.4 


_1 The other renderings are L. i. 4 gakunnan; i. 22 frapjan: sce p. Tor. 

2 Moulton, Proleg., p. 113. : 

eeihe el idaahtp betes kunpa and ufkunpa has been dealt with by A. Beer 
in his 7% Studie, i. 130-3, which unfortunately I have not been able to consult. 
See also Streitberg in PBB. xv. 149 ff. 

4 See below, p. 179. 
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As in the case of epxeoOa, something depends upon the personal ele- 
ment in deciding the precise shade of meaning to attach to the Greek 
text, and the reader who examines these references may not always 
approve the Gothic rendering. For instance, ufkunnan would stand 
equally well for wz/an in M. vi. 3; Mk. vil. 245 ix. 30. E.g. Mk. ix. 30 
jah nt wilda et has wissedi (wa ms ye), ‘He would not that any man 
should know it’R. V. ‘That any man should get to know it (ufhkunpedt)’ 
would have been in keeping with the Goth’s more ambitious efforts. In 
M. ix. 30 saiwats e¢ manna ni witt (ywookerw) the Greek present may 
contra-indicate the use of ~fhunnan, which in no instance represents the 
present tense of yyvooxew. With J. xix. 4 ef witerp (wa yore, sciatis 
aefqr) Aalei in imma nt atnohun fairino brgat cf. J. xiv. 31 e ufkunnar 
(wa yoo) so manaseps patet tk frijoda atian meinana. 

In J. xvi. 19 Lesus wissuh pater wildedun tna frathnan, ‘kuna’ seems 
slightly preferable (cf. A. V. knew, R. V. perceived), as in the parallel case 
J. vi. 15 Lesus kunnands (yous) hater munaidedun usgaggan jah wilwan ina; 
whilst in L. xviii. 34 OUK eylww@oKoV Ta Aeyopueva nt wissedun Po gtipanona is 
decidedly wrong: hunpbedun is here the right word; cf. vg. zn/ellegebant, 
A.V. knew, R. V. perceived. 

In group 2, #fkunnum is to be preferred to the C.A. reading of L.i. 
18 kata Te yvwoopar toute bie kunnum pata, and would read better in 
J. xvii. 23 e7... Runnet so manasehs; but here the Greek has wa ywooxp. 
J. viii. 55 ovk eyvoxare avrov nz kunnup ina is wrong; kunbedup or ufkun- 
Aedup would be correct, as in J. xvii. 25. The vg. has non cognovistts, 
but cf. nesccts f, non sctitis e. 

In L. x. 22 mz Wvashun kann has ist sunus (vg. sctt; cognosctt c de) 
watt would seem to be the better rendering, and in Mk. iv. 13 27 wetupb 
(oSare) So gajukon, jah aiwaallos Pos gajukons kunnetp (yvoces6e) perhaps 
ufkunnerp. 

A striking contrast to the delicate discrimination of the Gothic is 
afforded by the non-committal renderings of the A. V., whilst in the vg. 
and the Old Lat., seve, novz, and cognov? alternate in grotesque and barba- 
rous confusion, Cf. e.g. J. vill. 55 ego autem novi eum: et st dixero quia 
non sc1o eum, ero similis vobts mendax. 

Ova occurs with the following meanings : 


1. To know (a fact) = yyvwoxew (1): wefan 6.23.9.10. 
2. To be acquainted with a person, matter, or thing = ytyveckew (2) 
kunnan 2.7.2.0, 


Since oda has only present meaning we should, @ przord, expect this 
verb to be represented chiefly by durative verbs. Nor is there any objec- 
tion against the exclusive use, in these passages, of zwe/an and kunnan ; 
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nevertheless u/kunnan ‘to get to know, to perceive’ would have been 
appropriate in the case of M. ix, 6; Mk. ii. 10 e7 wefexp (ecdyre) Pacer 
waldufni habatb sa sunus mans, and Mk. v. 33 witandet (educa) Sater warp 
6i ya, which are paralleled by J. x. 38 and Mk. v. 29, where ufkunnan 
renders the aorist yvwva in exactly the same sense. 

We can only suppose that the Greek oa, being so strongly associated 
with the aspect of zwzfan and kunnan, hardly admitted of any other render- 
ing, even when the context was conducive to interpretation in a perfective 
sense.' In M. ix. 4 wetands («tdes) Zesus fos mitonins, and L. vi. 8 wissuh 
(nde) mefonins rze, kunnands and kunfa would seem at least equally good, 

The following illustrate the use of zezfan and kunnan : 

J. xiv. 5 xupte, ove oSapev mov vmayes, Kar mos Suvapeba thy odov eidevat 

Srauja, ni witum hap gaggts, jah haiwa magum pana wig kunnan? 

Cf. R. V. know... know; vg. mescimus ... sctre. 

16 XVi. 30 vuy odapey ort oidas ravta nu witum et bu kant alla. 

Eperay has the following meanings : 


1. To ask a question Jrathnan —_1.12.16.24. 
2. To ask a favour, to beseech bidjan 0.6.7.2. 
[ Aachart | 0.0.1.0. 


The two senses are perfectly distinguished. In Mk. x. 17, however, 
knussjands bab ina, &c., should read frah. Here Jap is a contextual 
assimilation (see p. 237). 

In L. v. 3 hathatt (npwrnoer) ena aftiuhan, &c., the Goth has preferred 
to give to Christ’s request the force of a command, whence f zussz#. Cf. 
R. V. asked; vg. rogavit; dixitc[v. 4]. See p. 132. 

‘Avew, amoAveiv, karadvew are thus distributed.” 


Avew 1. To break (the law) gatatran 1.2.0.0. 
2. To untie, loose andbindan O.1.2.5¢ 
Arotvew 1. To dismiss, acquit, forgive fraletan 2.3.4.6. 
2. To put away (a wife) afletan 2.0.2.3. afsatjan (2). 
Karadvew. 1. To destroy, break gatairan 1.0,0.2% 
2. To halt, rest, lodge (us)saljan 0.0.2.0. 


SuAAaBew occurs in various senses, each appropriately rendered, viz. 
L. v. 7 (to help) Ac/pan; L. v. 9 (take fish) Aanzet ganutun; J. xvili. 12 ; 


1 Cf, Moulton, p. 109, ‘ The perfect action is a variety by itself, denoting what 
began in the past and still continues: thus from the “ point ” root weido “ discover, 
descry ”’ comes the primitive perfect oda ‘I discovered (edov) and still enjoy the 
results”, i.e. ‘I know”’.’ ; my : 

2 Viz. Avew (1) M. v. 19; J. vii. 23; X. 353 (2) J. xi. 44; L. iii, 16; xix. 30; 
Mk. i. 7; vii. 35 (pass. andbundnan) ; xi. 2, 4, 5; amoAvew (t) M, xxvii. 15, 17; 
J. xviii. 39 ; xix. 10, 12; L. ii. 29; vi, 373 vill. 38; ix. 125 ‘Mk, viii. 3, 95 es 9 
II, 15; (2) afletan: M.v.31, 32; L. xvi. 18 (bis); Mk. x. 4, 11, 12; afsayan Mex. 
32; Mk. x. 2; «aradvew (1) M. v. 17; Mk. xiv. 58; xv. 293 (2) L. ix. 12; xIx. 7. 


. 
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Mk. xiv. 48 (take prisoner) uadgripun, greipan; Li. 24, 31, 264 lie 21 
(conceive) exkilo warp, ganimis in kilbein, ganumans in wamba. 

Tleumew occurs as sandjan 0.21.3.0. 

ensandjan 1.2.5.1. 

Sandjan in no less than 20 instances represents the Greek aorist. Both 
verbs are perfective, the difference being that in the case of znsandjan the 
arrival at the destination is kept in view. Sadjan may therefore be 
rendered by the Ger. adsenden, and insandjan by hinsenden, zusenden. 
The prefix is thus not an index of perfectivity of action, but has only a 
directive force. Cf. Moulton’s note on yveva and emtyvevat quoted above 
(P. 59). 

In 18 out of the 21 passages where sandjan occurs in John* there 
recurs the phrase ‘o mepas pe sae? sandida mik, with the oblique cases roy 
menwavra pe ktd. represented by ana sandjandan mik, &c. In all these 
passages the thought is of the Father sending, not of the Son arrived, 

A good example is J. xiii. 20 ‘ Sae? andnimih pana panet tk insandja 
(meppo), mk andnimip ; th saet mik andnimtp, andnimip hana sandjandan 
mtk (rov mepyavra pe). That is, ‘ He that receives him whom I shall send 
(to you), receives me; and he that receives me, receives the One sending 
me. This is a refinement of expression to which the other versions 
have not attained. 

In two passages the C. A. has sandjan where we should have preferred 
msandjan, Viz. J. xiv. 26 parakletus . .. banet sandetp (mepe) atla... sa 
zzw7s latsexp allata; J. xvi. 7 jabat ik ni galetpa, parakletus ni gimtp at 
tzwis ; abbanjabat gagga, sandja (meno) ina du r2wts. 

In both passages there is implied a definitive promise that they will 
receive the Spirit, for which reason zsandjan is indicated ; cf. J. xv. 26 
ban gimip parakletus Panet tk insandja (mew) tzwis fram aitin. 

In L. xx. 11, 12 mpocebero mena etepov Sovdov anaatauk sandjan the 
use of the simple verb is occasioned by the preceding verb on which it is 
dependent ; we may translate ‘once again he dispatched’. Hence 
perhaps sandja in v. 13 sandja (mepo) sunu mernana, but here again the 
thought may be ‘I will let my Son go’. 

Amogreddey is regularly represented by zzsandjan 2.15.18.19 = 54/60 
times. In four passages, viz. the parallels M. x. 40 = L. x. 16 and L. ix. 
48 = Mk. ix. 37, the Greek tov amogre\avra pe is rendered by Hana sand- 
Jandan mik (bamma sandjandin mtk L. x. 16), apparently after the render- 
ing of the more usual rov mepyavra pexth. The remaining two renderings, 


1 J. vie 38, 40, 445 vii. 16, 28, 33; vili, 16, 18, 26, 29; ix.4; xii. 44, 45, 49; 
XML, 203 XIV. 24; XV. 21; xvi. 5. Cf. also J. xili. 16 wih apaustaulus maiza Jamma 
sandjandin sik (Tov mepavros avrov), 
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L. iv. 19 /ralefan (p, 176) and Mk. v, 10 wsdreiban (p. 181) are discussed 
in chapter xiii. 

Egamoorehhew (L. i. 53 ; XX. 10, 11) is translated by emsandjan. 

KaraSawew will serve as an example of a verb with multiple rendering. 

1. To climb down (literally, as from a tree, cross, house-top) : a/séeigan ; 
M. xxvii. 42 atsteigadau nu af pamma gaigin. 

L, xvii. 31 17 atstergaz dalap (from the house-top). 
L, xix. 5, 6 dalap atsteig . . . atstaig (from the tree). 
Mk. xv. 30 aésterg af bamma galgin. 

Also fig. of the Son of Man in J. vi. 38 a/s/aig us himina, and vi. 33 
hlarfs gudis ... saet atstaig us himina. Thus also J. vi. 41, 42, 50, 58 
atsteygands, &c. Once only, J. vi, 51, we have an isolated rendering in 
sa us himina gumana, for which see pp. 76, 97. 

2. To come or walk down (e.g. a mountain); to go down, also of 
fire, rain, the Holy Ghost (that ‘came down’) to descend: a/eaggan 
(dalap, &c.). 

M. vii. 25, 27 atiddja dalap rign. 

M. viii. 1 dalap jan algaggandin imma af fairgunja. 

M. xi. 23 (see Appendix). 

J. vi. 16 atiddjedun siponjos ts ana marein. 

L. iii. 22 attddja ahma sa wetha.. . ana ina. 

L. vi. 17 a/gaggands dalap (from the mountain). 

L. ix. 54 fon algaggai us himina. 

Mk. i. 10 ahman swe ahak atgaggandan ana ina. 

Mk. ix. 9 dalah Jan atgaggandam im af pamma fairgunja. 

3. To ‘go down’ to a place (considered to be of less importance). 
Here we finda variety of renderings, as might be expected. 

L. ii. 51 2ddja mip im jah gam in Naszaratp (xa xateBn). 

L. x. 30 galazp af Latrusalem in Latretkon. 

L. xviii. 14 atddja (kareBn). .. du garda seinamma (scil. from the temple). 
Mk, iii. 22 af Lairusaulwmai gimandans (xaraBarres). 

The distinction between a/s/eigan and a/gaggan is quite clear, and these 
words incidentally exemplify to what extent the adverbial prefixes tend to 
lose their force when used as an index of perfectivity." In the passages 
we have quoted, the force of a/ is little more than vaguely directive, and 
_has to be precisioned by the addition of 


(1) dalap 6 times. 
(2) a preposition 13 times. 
(3) both twice. 


1 This happens in other languages where the preposition functions in this way. 
Cf. Moulton, pp. 111-12. 
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Exe, usually rendered by Aaédan, is in a number of cases represented 
by aigan where possession is indicated, no such distinction being made 
in vg. or in R.V. 

E. g. M. viii. 20 fauhons grobos aigun (p. 239); J. vi. 40 aig? libain 
atweinon. This distinction is not, however, systematically observed. 
The other passages where exew = aigan are: J. vi. 47; Vill. 41 ; X. 10, 
16 ; xvi. 15,333 xix. 7, 10, 11; L. iii. 8; ix. 58; xv. 4, 11; Xvi. 1 (athta 

fauragaggjan) ; xvii. 7; XX. 28, 33; Mk. xii. 6, 23. 

Aetkvuvar (vmo-, ent-) regularly = af)augjan 1.3.5.8 (= vg. ostendere, 
R. V. shew), in the sense ‘to exhibit, allow to be seen ’.? 

In Mk. xiv. 15, however, sa zzw7¢s tatkneip kelikn mrkilata, the sense is 
‘will point out to you’, which is most fittingly rendered by éazknezp ; cf. 
vg. demonstrabit, but A. V., R. V. shew. So also L. iii. 7 Was gatatknida 
izwis Aliuhan vg. ostendit R. V. who warned you; L. x. 1 ustatkuida vg. 
designavit R. V. the Lord appointed 7o others. 

Ewa, This is one of the very few words for which my material is in- 
complete. From the 84 passages that I have examined (wsan 57, wazr- 
han 27), it appears that 

I. eat, when durative, i.e. in the present and past tenses, is rendered 
regularly by zsan. 

2. ecerOau (perfective), is regularly translated by wazrJan.$ 

This is what we should expect, and wherever, in these passages, eveoOar 
is represented by wazrfan, the future is perfective. 

There are, however, 9 instances where eoeo6a is translated by wesan, 
and they are worth examining in detail. 

J. vill. 36 eav ovy o wos vpas ehevbepwon, ovtws edevbepor eceabe jabat nu sunus 

J. vill. 55 cav erm@ . . . exopar opo.os vpor wevorns jabar gehjau Patel ni kunn~ 
Jau ina, stjau galeiks izwis liugnja. 

J. Xi. 26 exer o Sicaxovos o euos ecrar wisan hadbatp. 

WE xiv, Ly map’ UML PEVvEL KAL EV VELL EGOTAL mip 7gwes wisth jah im izwes ist. 

L. i. 34 tas ecra rovro aiwa sijat Pata? 

L. ix. 41 (see also Mk. ix. 19) ews more evopar mpos vpas Kat aveEouat vpwy 
und Iva stau at igwis jah pulau rzwrs. 

Mk. ix. 19 ews more mpos vpas eoopa und Wa at tzwis stjauP und wa pulau 

igwes P 


' Cf. L. v. 24 waldufni habaid sa sunus mans .. . afletan frawaurhtins ; Af esbs 
waldufni ath ushramjan puk ; L, xviii. 22 all Jatei habats Srabuget, 

® Viz. (Sexvuvat) M. viii. 4; J. x. 32; xiv. 8, 93 L. iv, SiyaWe I45) ME. i. 443 
(vmodenvuvar) L. vi. 47; (emderevuvar) L. xvii. 145 Xx. 24. 


* Cf. Streitberg, E.B. § 302b, ‘an nicht weniger als 48 stellen tritt wairpan fir 
€goua ein’. 
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Mk. x. 8 kat ecovrat ot dv0 es gapxa juav jah sijaina jo twa du letka samin.. 

Mk. x. 43, 44 ovy ouras de eorar ev up’ ad’ os eav Bern yeverOar peyas ev 
Uy, eorat vpay Siakovos, .... eotar mavtov Sovros. th ni swa sijat in 
wzwis ; ak... stjat tgwar andbahts ... sijaz allaim skalks. 

The use of zwsan is justified by the manifestly durative aspect of the 
Greek futures in these passages. 

The passage from L. i. 34 is quoted by Streitberg (Z. B.§ 301 d) as an 
example of the optative expressing the durative future. This is not the 
case here, however, since the choice of w/sax competently expresses the 
durativeness of the verb ; the optative is, independently of this, the poten- 
tial optative which Streitberg illustrates a few sections below (308 a), and 
may be rendered ‘ How can this (possibly) be?’ Cf. J. vii. 36 ris eorw 
outros o Aoyos Wa sijat pata waurd; also J. xvi. 18 Wa sijat Sater gipip. 
Similarly in the case of L. ix. 41 and Mk. ix. 19. 

The citations from J. viii. 36 (xii. 26), xiv. 17 also show how 
the indicative of wzsan is by itself competent to express the durative 
future. The optative in J. viii. 55 is conditional: see £. B. § 367 (3), 
note. 

Mk. x. 8 has been interpreted, or misinterpreted, by the Goth in a 
jussive sense ‘Let them be of one flesh’. Similarly Mk. x. 43 77 swa 
syjat in tzwis ‘Let it not be so in your case... let him be the servant 
of all’. . 

Streitberg, § 301 d, cites only three passages illustrating the optative 
=durative future. One of these, L. i. 34, we have already discussed. In 
the case of J. v. 47 we have a conditional clause with Aande instead of 
jabai (cf. § 367. 1, note 2), whilst in Mk. iv. 13 22 witub fo gajukon, jah 
lvaiwa allos fos gajukons kunneip, the second sentence shows the same 
construction as L. i 34 ‘ How can you (possibly) know all the parables ?’ 
Or, alternatively, the whole may be looked upon as a virtual conditional. 
In any case, kunnan is durative (see pp. 58 ff.). 

Two renderings remain to be noticed : 

M. v. 25 16 evvowr svjais waila hugjands andastauin petnamma sprauto. 
The durative szjazs sounds odd: one would have expected warPais. 
Perhaps the thought is ‘Agree with your adversary, and keep on good 
terms with him, without delay ’. 

J. ix. 16 cxiopa nv ev avros missagiss warp mip im. This is the only 
instance I have noticed where nv = war/; still, the ingressive warP is 
here more plausible, and the interpretation of the verb-action may have 
been influenced by J. vii. 43 and x. 19 oxipa.., eyevero missagiss .. . 


warp (see pp. 229-30). 
We will now give a number of passages where the Gothic rendering 
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seems particularly felicitous, or where a less usual word has been used in 

order better to interpret the sense of the Greek. 

M. v. 24 diadrAaynh vagy faurbis gastbjon brobr peinamma. 

M. v. 45 nAtov avrov avaredher urrannetp ‘maketh his sun to rise’. 

M. viii. 17 vooovs «Bacracev sauhtins usbar (Baoragew = batran). But cf. 
the immediately preceding wnmahtins unsaros usnam (avehaBev). 

M. viii. r9 and L. ix. 57 omov eav anepxn Pislvaduh pader gaggis (= galetban 
49/56). See p. 239. 

M. viii. 20 and L. ix. 58 fauhons grobos aigun (exovor) . , . Sunus mans nt 
habath (exe) ar haulip galagjat. With this fine contrast cf. vg. 
habent... habet, R.V. have... hath. (See also p. 239.) 

M. ix. 38 ex8ady epyatas ussandjat waurstwjans ; vg. erciat, latt. mitiat. 

M. xxvii. 64 pynmote... kreroow avtoy 20az ufto .. . dinimaina na 3 vg. f 

furentur, R.V. steal Him away. (rerrew=hlifan 3, stilan 2 = 5/6). 
A literal rendering may have seemed harsh or irreverent ; d2zmazna is 
certainly more delicate. 

J. vii 18 Oadracca ... dupyepero marel...urratsida was; vg. £ exsur- 
gebat. 

J. vii. 15 poy pepadnxos unuslaisips (cf. galaisibs L. i. 4). 

J. ix. 6 emexpicev avtov tov mdov emt tovs opOarpovs gasmatt tmma ana 
augona Pata fant, vg. levit lutum, R.V. anointed his eyes ; also v. 11 dzs- 
mait mis augona,vg. unxit oculos, R.V. anointed. The Gothic renderings 
are perfect, being = Ger. ‘er schmierte den Koth... er beschmierte mir 
die Augen’: cf. Luther ‘ schmzerte den Koth ...schmierte meine Augen’, 
The Goth, like Luther, has used the mot juste. In L. iv. 18 of course 
exptcev pe is correctly rendered gasalboda mtk. 

J. x. 35 ov Suvara AvOnvar ypahn ni maht isi gatairan (magan 47/79). 

J. Xil. 3 ovxca exAnpwOn ex THs oopns sa gards fulls warp, vg. zmpleta esi. 
Elsewhere us/ulljan, usfullnan 21/23. The expression ‘became full’ is 
certainly an improvement on ‘ was filled’ (= uwsfudlnoda). 

J. xii. 5 Kat ed00y mroxos fradailih west parbam. AA trifle free perhaps, 
but more expressive than g7ban, afgiban 102/107. Cf. L. xix. 8 gadailja 
unledaim. 

J. xv. 26 exmopeverac ahman sunjos tzet fram attin urrinniP. Urrinnan is 
usually figurative. 

a: XVi. 2 Aarpevay mpoopepew 7™® bew hunsla saljan guda; vg. praesiare. 
Elsewhere = a#)darran 6.0.2.3 = 11/12, After huns/a, saljan was the 
mot juste. 

J. xviii, 10 e”Akvoev avrny uslauk ina, vg. f eduxit eum (scil. gladium). So 
also Mk. xiv. 47 omacapevos uslukands. 

J. xix. 12 avrieyee te Karcaps andstandip kaisara ; vg. latt. contradicit 
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Caesart, R.V. speaketh against. The Gothic andsfandib agrees with 
the Syr. Pesh. saggibhla (h)u dgesar ‘is the opponent of Caesar’, with 
Luther’s ‘der ist wider den Kaiser’, and the R.V.’s grudgingly mar- 
ginal ‘ opposeth Caesar ’, which would seem to be the correct rendering. 

In L, ii, 34 es onpetov avrideyopevov, where the R.V. has ‘which is 
spoken against’, vg. cuz contradicetur, the Goth prefers the more 
vigorous dw farknaz andsakanat. The Gothic version here again shows 
fine discrimination of sense, the vg. and R.V. cautious uniformity. 

L. i, 4 xatnxnOns galarsips is. Vg. eruditus es. Cf. above, J. vii. 15. 

L. i. 7 (cf i. 185 ii. 36) mpoBeBnxores framaldra, 

L. i. 34 mas eorat tovto aiwa stjai bata. See above, pp. 64f. 

L. ii. 19 cvpBadrdovea (ev ry Kapdia autns) haghkjandet. 

L. iv. 28 emAnoOncay ravres Ovpov fullat waurpun allat modis: cf. J. xii. 3, 
above. So also L. v. 26, vi. 11 fullad waurpun, agisis, unfrodetns, 

L, v. 5 8¢ oAns vuxros xomacavtes alla naht pairharbaidjandans. 

L. vi. 25 mevOnoere kar Kdavoete gaunon jah gretan duginnid. ‘This is a 
periphrastic durative future; see Z. 2. § 301 a. 

L. vi. 30 py amare: af amma nimandin pein ni lauset. The rendering is 
idiomatic: cf. L. ili. 13 mpaccere lausjatp (extort), 

L. vi. 48-9 mpooeppnéev bistagg. Veg. inlisum est flumen. 

L. vii. 7 n&tooa wairbana rahnida. (But cf. L. xx. 35 ov de karagimberres 
patel wairpat sind: see p. 180.) 

L. vill. 42 avrn ameOvnoxev so swalt (R.V. lay a dying). This is a fine 
example of the durative ;! elsewhere gaswlfan. 

L. ix. 32 dcaypnyopnoartes Se edov thy Sogay avrov gawaknandans pan 
gaschun wulpu zs. Elsewhere (d:)eyerpew = intr. urreisan 39/41, 
trans. wrraisjan 10/10. Cf. R.V. When they were fully awake. 

L. ix. 58 mov tv xepadny khuy lar haubip galagjat, vg. reclinet. Cf. M. 
viii. 20 anahnatwyjai: see p. 158. 

L. x. 15 karaBiBacbnon gadrausjaza ‘shalt be hurled down’, which is 
perhaps more forcible than the original. Cf vg. demergeris; depri- 
maris e. 

L, x. 30 Anorais weprerecer 2n wardedjans frarann ; vg. wncidit. 

L. xiv. 12 avrixadecwow oe aftra hattaina uk. vg. remnvitent. 

L. xiv. 18 exo avaykny Parf; vg. necesse habeo. 

~L, xiv. 31 ocvupBadew stiggan wibra ; vg. commuiitere bellum adversus. 

L. xv. 12 To emBaddov pepos set undrinnat mek dail. 

L. xv. 16 emeOvper xopracOnva gairnida sad titan, So L. xvi. 21 gairnida 
sap titan. In German ‘er wollte sich satt essen’, A beautiful 
1 ‘ in L. viii. 42, 2 Cor. vi. 9, and Heb. xi. 21 is it 

Pes iceyy cells eee ays rts Streithere; PBB. xv. 99 f. 
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rendering that appeals by its precision no less than by its homely ring. 
Nothing could be more obviously idiomatic, Cf. J. vi. 12 sadat 
waurpun. 

L. xv, 17 mepwaevovow aptav ufarassau haband hiaibe. 

L. xvii, 8 erousacoy re Seemvnow va du naht matjau. 

L. xvii. 25 Se moda mabey avrov Kat arrodoxipacOnvat skal manag gapulan 
jah uskiusada: the anacoluthic uskeusada is the only way to avoid 
writing ‘wskusans wairpan’ or, as in Mk, viii. 31 ‘ usktusan skulds tst’, 
neither of which renderings would be so good. 

L. xviii. 22 ere ev cor Netter nauh aints hus wan ist. Cf. Mk. x. 21. 

L. xix. 8 S8epe tos roxas gadailja unledaim. Elsewhere = ai giban 
102/107. Similarly in L. xviii. 22 dvados gadarler. 

Ibid. arodiwope térpamdour fidurfalp fragilda. 

L. xix. 44 eSadiovew oe airhat Suk gatbnjand ; vg. ad terram prosternent te, 
deponent e, pavimentabunt a. 

L. xx. 16 pn yevouro nisstjaz. 

Mk. i. 38 ras exopevas (kaporodes) du Patm bisunjane (haimom). 

Mk. ii. 1 nxovon gafrehun. 

Mk. iii. 21 eeotn usgaisips ist; vg. in furorem versus est, R.V. is beside 
himself. 

Mk, iv. 12 wa Bremovres BXerooty kat pn Woow e sazvandans sathvaina jak 
nt gaumyjaina ; vg. videntes videant et non videant; R.V. that seeing they 
may see and not perceive. Elsewhere wWev = gasaiian, satan 
122/120, 

Mk. iv. 37 emeBadXev ets to mAovoy wegos waltidedun in ship. 

Mk. v. 40 omov ny To matdtoy avakeypevov ligando. Elsewhere = anakum6- 
Jan, 6/7. 

Mk. viii. 25 eveBdeev rndavyws aravras gasalv bairhtaba allans. Elsewhere 
= msailvan du ‘to look at’, 1.0.1.3 = 5/6. 

MK, ix. 4 oy avros ataugips warp ; vg. apparuit tilis. 

Mk. x. 8 ecovrat ox dv0 ets capka ua svjaina fo twa du letka samin. Durative 
future expressing permanence : see p. 65. 

Mk. x. 21 ev oo votepe ainis bus wan ist; cf. above, L. xviii. 22. 

Mk. xiv. 8 mpoedaBev prpica faursnau salbon mein leik du usfilha. 
Sniwan, &c. = to make haste ;_faursniwan, app. ‘to head off or fore- 
stall’ (by, or as by, hurrying); to ‘ prevent’. 

MK. xiv. 47 abeter afsloh imma auso. 

Ibid. oravapevos uslukands ; cf. J. xviii. 10 above. 


B. DEVIATIONS FROM THE NORM 
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STYLISTIC VARIATION 


A.tuovsu the translator of the Gothic Gospels proceeded with a great 
regard for uniformity of rendering, an approximately complete uniformity 
was, naturally, not to be achieved. 

The variations of Gothic equivalents may be, broadly, divided into 
three types :— 

1, Renderings differentiated according to the sense of the original 
Greek. 

2. Variant renderings occasioned by the desire to avoid the repetition 
of a word in the same context: Sryzistic VARIATION. 

3. Variant renderings used alternatively with one another for reasons 
that are not obvious. How far this duality or plurality of rendering may 
be referable to the history of the Gothic version will be discussed in 
a later chapter. 

Among the third type of variants we include cases such as zovnpos, 
represented by two apparently synonymous words: wdz/s 4.1.7.1, and 
unsels 2.1.2.1; mrwxos, translated by wnlefs 1.2.8.2, and Aarébs 0.2.0.1. as 
well as instances like sepov = a/hs 0.4.8.6, with an unexplained gudhus in 
J. xviii. 20.7 

Cases like the last are extremely rare, and isolated renderings are, on 
examination, usually to be explained. 

In J. xii. 3 pvpov salbonais we have an instance of stylistic variation, 
unless we take the view that the contextual gasalboda fotuns is responsible ; 
elsewhere = dalsan 0.3.3.2. 

In L. v. 3, Mk. iv. 1, where yy = s/aPa (dat. sing.) in place of airpa 
11.4.10.13, the former is influenced by the parallel text of M. xiii, 2 or 
Mk. iv. 1, whilst the latter may either be affected by the parallels or 
derive from the Old Latin (see pp. 230-1, L. v. 3). 

In L. ix. 32 gawaknandans, instead of urraisjan 1.3.3.3, and urreisan 
12.3.11.13, that render the trans. and intr. uses of eyepew, has been 
deliberately selected as more appropriate to the sense (p. 67), whilst 


1 But cf. Kauffmann, Z/adPA. xlviii. 220, ‘Nur aus der vorliebe des liturgikers 
fiir die vollform wird man gudhus J. xviii. 20 (= alhs) .. . abzuleiten vermogen.’ 
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gaumeis in L, vi. 41 for Bderes (= ga)satvan 34/37 is an assimilation to 
the immediately following gaumeis, making a better rendering than the 
strictly equivalent sachs (see p. 235). 

Thus also xcaxos exov appears as wil (Mk. ii. 17 udzlaba) habands 
1.0.0.2; but M. ix. 12 wahaili habandans, L. v. 31 fat unhailans are 
assimilations to the preceding 7 aurbun hailad lekeis, the passage in M. 
plainly suggesting an earlier wd: habandans (see p. 233). The only 
other passage, L. vii. 2, reads sewkands, the reason for which is not clear: 
see p. 104. 

The variants occasioned by difference of sense in the Greek have 
received exemplifying treatment in the preceding pages; we proceed, 
therefore, to deal with the second class of variant renderings. 

Although there are numerous instances illustrating purely stylistic 
variations of rendering in proximate context, for which no other cause 
can be suggested, the extent to which the translators have availed them- 
selves, in the Gothic Gospels, of this form of literary embellishment, has 
been much exaggerated. More especially has a systematic purposiveness 
been ascribed to the Goth by writers on this subject, who have raised to 
the status of a stylistic law or mannerism (‘ sélgese/z, stileigenheit’) what 
is, in our opinion, a literary effort, but casual and sporadic in its incidence. 
Cf. chap. i, § 3, pp. 28 ff. 

Thus Stolzenburg writes (Z/dP/. xxxvii. 376): ‘ Neben der alliteration 
steht noch eine andere stileigenheit der got. tibersetzung, die sich 
ausnimmt, als sei der tibersetzer der alliteration aus dem wege gegangen, 
wo sie in der gr. vorlage gegeben war. Es zeigt sich namlich die 
neigung des tibersetzers mit dem ausdruck zu wechseln, dadurch dass er 
entweder verschiedene -wérter mit einander wechseln lasst, oder vere 
schiedene wortformen, oder die verschiedenen satzformen.’ 

The inclusion of the last two kinds of ‘ wechsel im ausdruck’ indicates 
the zeal with which every deviation from the most slavish glossing is 
pressed into service to illustrate a Gothic ‘ s/ele¢genhezt’ ; even idiomatic 
and syntactic necessities are not excluded. 

Again, P. Odefey (p. 63) says: ‘Das bestreben, bei gleichen gr. formen 
und wortern, sei es in ein und demselben verse, sei es in zwei oder 
mehreren auf einander in nicht allzu grosser entfernung von einander 
folgenden versen, einen wechsel der entsprechenden gotischen eintreten 
zu lassen, gehdrt zu den deutlichsten stilmitteln des got. tibersetzers. 
Dass dabei hier und da eine parallele zu lat. formen und wértern herge- 
stellt wurde, diirfte nichts weiter als zufall sein. . .’ 

These words betray the same enthusiasm of judgement and, in 
addition, the fact that the writer, in common with other recent critics, 
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will not admit the full extent of the Old Latin influence over, or rather, 

incursion into the Gothic text in general, just as he has failed to recognize 

the most important characteristic of Luke, viz. its close connexion with 

the Codex Palatinus (see chapter xiii). 

How great this influence was, and how careful we must be not to 
minimize the probability of latinizing alteration wherever there is ground 
for suspicion, will be apparent in the following chapters. 

Fr. Kauffmann, the latest writer on the ‘ Translation-technique of 
Wulfila’, writes in much the same strain (Z/@PA. xlviii. 181). He says, 
‘Das eine, die sprachform der Gotenbibel bestimmende hauptstilgesetz 
ist von uns als das gesetz der wiederholung aufgestellt worden (see 
chap. i, § 3). Thm ist ein zweites stilgesetz koordiniert ; der sogenannte 
‘‘wechsel im ausdruck ”,’ 

Here Kauffmann refers to R. Groeper, Untersuchungen iiber gotische 
Synonyma, pp. 85 ff., who cites as examples of this s//gese/z Mk. x. 38-9, 
where daupjan, &c., occurs six times, each time translating Gk. Bamrifew 
«r\., which is the normal procedure in this version ; M. vi. 7 filuwaurdjaip 
(Barrodoynonte).. . filuwaurdein (rodvdoy.g), where it is difficult to see what 
else the Goth could have written ; whilst the repetition of ga/aip, &c., in 
L. viii, 22 perfectly well renders the eveBy ... dueAOwpev . . . avnxOnoav of 
the original, without necessitating any conscious application of a ‘ wzeder- 
holungsgesetz’. Kauffmann himself deals with this, so far as it affects the 
Gospels, in pp. 35-42, loc. cit. In the examples he gives the ‘ zuzeder- 
holung’ is imposed by the Greek text. See also chap. 1, § 3, passem. 

Before proceeding to give examples of renderings that are varied for 
purely stylistic effect, we will comment on a few of the examples of 
‘ wechsel im ausdruck’ cited as such by Stolzenburg (some of which are 
repeated by Odefey and Kauffmann), which, in reality, are due to other 
causes. The first group of instances here given is dealt with by Stolzen- 
burg under the heading: 1. Wechsel zwischen verschiedenen Wortern 
(Z/aPh. xxxvii. 376-9). 

L. ii. 21 exAnOn.. . ro KAnbev haitan was... pata gipano. Cf., however, 
Sin* ro Nexdev, guod dictum erat(est) ef. The Greek cadew (to name) = 
haitan 4.0.20.1, namnjan twice in Luke, gzhan only in this passage, after 
the Latin of e: see p. 186. The Gothic hac/an and gipan are em- 
phatically not synonyms, and the substitution of gthano for hattano, 
styl causa, is utterly contrary to the translation-technique exemplified 
in every line of the Gothic version. Kauffmann (p. 182) and Odefey 
(p. 65) agree with Stolzenburg. 

J. xvi. 27-8 mapa Geov eéndOov. efnOov mapa rou matpos kat ehnvOa ets Tov 
koopov fram guda urrann. uzuhiddja fram attin jah atiddja in pana 
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fairluu. Urrinnan is used especially for the figurative and transferred 

senses of efeddew, and is the mot juste in v. 27, whilst inv. 28 ugzuhiddja 

and afddja stand in well-balanced antithesis (but see p. 52). It is at 
least not certain that wvrann is used merely to vary with wzwhiddja, as 

also Kauffmann will have (I. c., p. 182). 

L. xix. 31, 34 © Kupios avrov xpeav exer frauja pis gairneip... Sraujin 
Aaurfis pis ist; vg. operam eius desiderat; necessarius est f, destderat 
illum e. xpecav exew = Paurban, &c. 4.2.4.3, gairnjan only here and in 
the parallel Mk. xi. 3. The Lucan gairnjan is a survival from the 
Palatinian: see p. 180. Kauffmann (p. 182, note 2) and Odefey (p. 65) 
quote this as an example of stylistic variation. 

J. ix. 29 oaper.. . oSaper wetum Pate’ du Mose rodida Gup, ib pana ni 
kunnum, apro ist. Also 

J. vii. 28 kape oiSare Kar otdare roby expe mek kunnup jah witup hapro im. 
Here Stolzenburg has overlooked the difference in meaning between 
witan and kunnan (pp. 58 ff.), and Kauffmann falls into the same 
error when he cites the renderings zwz/an and kunnan in J. vii. 28, 1x. 29 
(1. c., p. 182), J. xiv. 5 (ibid., p. 182, note 1), J. xvi. 30 (ibid., p. 182, 
note 2), as instances of stylistic variation. 

J. ix. 31 axover... axover andhauseip ...hausetp. Hausjan and and- 
hausjan are not synonymous, and this is not a case of ‘ wechsel im 
ausdruck’ (cf. L. xvii. 6, p. 186). 

M. v. 46-7 redova, .. TeAwvar Sudo... motarjos. This is nothing more 
than a scribal blunder ; cf. Streitberg, ad loc. The whole passage is 
badly copied: cf. v. 44. 

M. vii. 24, 26 avnp war... manna: see p. 29. 

J. xv. 19 manaseps ... fairvus. These words are not synonyms, and 
therefore not stylistic variants. See above, pp. 41-2. 

L. xvi. 10, 11 adicos .. . adieo untriggws ...inwindamma. The second 
word is a correct rendering (thus also M. v. 45, L. xviii. 1 Hy 
untriggws is corrupt, being assimilated to the preceding motos ériggws : 
see p. 236, chapter xvii. Odefey (p. 66) also cites this as a case of 
variation, as well as L. xx. 21 eyovres. . . Neyers gibandans ... rodets, 
for which see p. 125. 

Stolzenburg’s second division, ‘ Wechsel zwischen verschiedenen wort- 
Jormen (pp. 379-81), exemplifies chiefly differences of tense, mood, 
number, and case, which cannot be reckoned as instances of stylistic 
variation.' We note, in especial, 

J. xv. 6 cuvayovaw .. . Baddovow galisada... galagjand. Galisada is 


1 See Stolzenburg, loc. cit., p. 376. Cf. also Odefey, pp. 67-73 (§§ 24-6). 
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explained by the other passives in the same context ; seé chapter xvii, 

Pp. 234. 

L. ii. 12, 16 Kepevoy galagid . . . ligando (Odefey, p. 64). Cf. vg. latt. 
positum . . . positum, whence the reading of v, 12 in C, A.; the original 
rendering survives in v. 16. See p. 175. 

With ‘3. Wechsel in der satsfiigung’ (ZfdPh. xxxvii. p. 381, cf. 
Odefey, p. 72) we are not directly concerned. 

Stolzenburg’s treatment of his sections 2 and 3 likewise betrays a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the principle underlying the Gothic technique, 
which reveals itself also in the following: (p. 382) ‘ Dieser reichhaltigkeit 
des wechsels in der got. tibersetzung stehen andere, wenn ‘auch weit 
weniger falle gegeniiber, in denen ein wechsel des ausdrucks, der sich 
im gr. findet, nicht wiedergegeben ist.’ 

The examples cited under (a) ‘dadurch dass der Gote dasselbe wort 
wiederholt hat’ are merely exemplifications of the Goth’s normal transla- 
tion-habit ; it just happens that the Greek words have, as their normal 
representative, one and the same word in Gothic. E.¢. : 

L. xx. 2 kat eurov T™pos avTov Aeyovres Jah gepun du imma gipandans, Here 
the Goth had no alternative, since evrew, Aeyew are uniformly rendered 
by gian; the few exceptions, whatever their cause, are not, either, due 
to considerations of style. 

So with M. xi. 7-8 @eacac6a, wWew = satan; Mk. viii. 24 opar, 
Brerey = gasaivan; L. x. 24 wWew, Bree = satan. The Greek dis- 
tinguished between Adee ‘the act of seeing’, opav, which ‘is referred to 
the thing seen, whether in itself (objectively) or in regard to its impression 
on the mind (subjectively) ’, and @cacOa: (Gcwpew) ‘to look at purposely ’.1 
The Goth did not, but had only sazwan and gasazwan for the durative 
and perfective aspects, respectively, of the general sense ‘to see, vzdere’, 
and gaumjan ‘to notice or observe, to perceive as the result of seeing’, 
to render xatavoew, Brerew, SiaBdrerew, Ocwpew, ew, Oeacbar where those 
verbs meant ‘to perceive’; otherwise these verbs are uniformly rendered 
by ga)sazhan. 

Conversely, where the Greek yyvooxe includes, ambiguously, the 
senses of Fr. savorr and connaitre, for which the Goth has distinct words 
in wefan and kunnan, he naturally distinguishes between these senses and, 
as we have shown, with great accuracy.’ 

To say, then, that in the first instance he ‘does not reproduce the 
Greek variety of expression’—he cannot—or that he shows, in the 
second instance, ‘eine stileigenheit die sich ausnimmt, als sei der 
_tibersetzer der alliteration aus dem wege gegangen’ (Stolz., p. 376, op. 
1 Green, Gram. Gk. Test., P. 374: 2 Above, p. 58, chap. iv. 
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cit.), is to interpret as discretionary that which is a matter of necessity. 
The Goth does not, in these cases, vary his renderings, or avoid variety, 
for reasons of style. 

It can happen, however, as it would in any other language, that the 
Gothic possesses synonymous alternatives for ideas that are represented 
by one word in the Greek text, as, e. g., when axodovdew occurs as 


1. laistjan afar + dat. 7.0:4.8 =(19 
2. laistjan + dir. obj. (acc.) £,10.8.6 = 25 
3. gaggan afar + dat. 5.151.044 


In such cases the Goth has certainly availed himself of the variants at 
his disposal to avoid monotony of diction, as in L. v. 27-8 (Stolz., p. 376, 
Odefey, p. 64), M. viii. 22-3; cf. M. viii. 19 dadstja Suk, v. 22 laisier 
afar mis, v. 23 afariddjedun imma. Cf. also L. v. 15, p. 103. 

Such artistic variation is, however, neither so systematic nor so frequent 
as some writers insist; the Goth was mainly concerned with the precision 
of his rendering, and, although he sometimes availed himself of stylistic 
artifice when the opportunity presented itself, we have nowhere noticed 
any heroic efforts to obtain purely literary effects by this means. It will 
be seen, moreover, that synonymous renderings are not always common 
to the four Gospels (chap. vi). In this case, e. g., the Gospel of St. John 
prefers the second rendering ten times out of eleven. 

The following passage, cited by Kauffmann as an instance of ‘ Wechsel 
im ausdruck’, may be profitably discussed. 

J. xviii. 30, 35, 36 ‘sehr schon und wirkungsvoll’* ovr av cou mapedwxapey 
auTov , . . Ol apylepets TapedwKay GE EMOL., . OL UTNpETAaL ay OL Exot NywriCorTo 
wa pn tapadobe ros Iovdais algeberma Sus ina... anafulhun puk mts... 
et nt galewips wesjau. The following points are to be noted: 

(a) afgban regularly represents mapadiSova in the sense ‘to deliver into 
the hands of (power) ’ 3.1.5.6 times.? Always used when Christ speaks 
of Himself, or when his judicial tradition (not betrayal) is spoken of, with 
the solitary exception of J. xviii. 36. 

(4) anafilhan translates mapadidovac only four times, viz. M. xxvii. 2, 
J. xvili. 35, where Jesus is ‘delivered’ to Pontius Pilate, and twice, L. i. 2 
and Mk, vii. 13, where it means ‘to hand down (as by tradition)’. In 
the first two passages anayi/han is perhaps used as a variant of afgidan, 
possibly lending a touch of dignity to the phrase. 

(c) galewips in J. xviii. 36 is the only instance where Christ is made 
to speak of His ‘tradition’ by any other word than a/g7dan,$ except where 


1 ZfdPh. x\viii. 182, note 1. 


2 E.g. M. v. 25; xxvi. 2; L. iv. 6; ix. 44; x. 22; xx. 20; Mk. ix, gi. For 
Mk. iv. “29 (mapadw o kapmos) see p. 146. 


$M. xxvi. 2; L. ix. 44; xviii. 32; Mk, ix. 31; x. 33. 
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He directly refers to Judas, viz. J. vi.64; xiii. 21; xix. 11; and Mk. xiv. 42 
sa lewjands mik atnehida.’ The traitor is always referred to as ‘sa 
galewjands tna’, or ‘ saet galewida ina’, and one cannot help feeling the 
thrill of indignation and contempt that the Gothic word conveyed, and 
noting the purposeful way in which it was applied.? 

It may be doubted whether galewzps wesjau (J. xviii. 36) represents the 
original reading ; the analogy of the other passages would lead us to 
expect a/gzbans. 

The following is a fairly complete list of variant renderings in proximate 
contexts that seem to have been chosen for reasons of style, without any 
difference in meaning discernible to us. . The reader will remember that 
we confine ourselves to renderings of Greek nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
a few adverbs. In rendering other parts of speech, in matters of accidence 
and construction, the Goth was obliged to act with much greater freedom, 
and Stolzenburg’s ‘ Wechsel zwischen verschiedenen wortformen’ and 
‘Wechsel in der satzfiigung’® illustrate idiomatic and syntactic necessity 
rather than variation of style. Passages that have been mentioned in this 
connexion by Stolzenburg, Kauffmann, or Odefey (Luke only) are dis- 
tinguished by the initials of those writers.‘ 

M. vy. 31, 32(K.) amodvon . . . amohvon . .. amodeAupernv: afletal... afletip 
... @fsatida. In this sense arodvew = affetan 6/8. Cf. Mk. x. 2 gen 
afsatjan. 

M. v. 37, 39 (S.:K.) movnpos: wbrls... unsels. Cf. vi. 13, 23. 

M. v. 44 rous exyOpous... Tos picovow: friop fijands ... waila taujarp 
faim hatjandam. Here hatjan avoids the repetition of fax, which 
regularly stands for pioew 15/17 times, whilst for ex@pos we find 
jiyyands 9/10 times. Cf. L. vi. 27 below, and p. 219. 

M. vi. 1, 2 (S.K.) proOov: laun.. . mizdon. 

M. vi. 1, 2, 3, 4 (K.) eAenpoouwn: armaion . . . taujan, taujais armaion, 
lfaujandan armation, but sijat so armahairtipa pena in fulhsiya. This 
is perhaps a variant not of style but of interpretation, armahairtipa 
having here the meaning of «Aeos, mésertcordia, as elsewhere in M. ix. 
13, L. i. 72, and as armahair/ed wherever it occurs in the Gospels and 
Epistles, On the other hand, armazo renders «Acos 6 times in the 
Epistles, but eAenpoovvn only in this passage. Cf., however, R. Groeper, 


1 Mk. xiv. 41 galewjada has been contextually influenced by v. 42 (sa lewjands) : 
7 -8, chap. xvii. ; ; 
Conte aman (xlviii. 233, note 2), ‘galewjan bedeutet nicht ‘‘ verraten” 
sondern “‘ ausliefern”’.’ ee 
8 ZfdPh. xxxvii. 379 and 381 ; cf. also Odefey, pp. 71-3. ; 
= Ciba ZfdPh. xxxvii. 376 ff. ; Odefey, pp. 63-73; Kauffmann, Z/dPh, 
xviii, 181-3, and p. 78, note 2 (‘ dreiklang’). 
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pp. 87 ff., cited by Kauffmann, xviii. 78, note 2 (quoted below, p. 81), 
who quotes M. vi. 2-4 as a case illustrating ‘ dreiklang ’. 

M. vi. 2, 5 (S.K.) amexovor: andnemun . . haband, 

M. vi. 13, 23 movnpov .. . movnpos: ubilin ... unsel, Ch M. v. 375 39> 

M. vi. 16, 17 (S.K.) spocoma . . . mpoowmoy : andwatrpja . .. ludja. 

M. vi. 19, 20 (S.K.) kremrovow: hlifand... stiland. Cf, J. x. 1, 8. 

M. vi. 27, 28 (S.K.) pepyvov ... peppvare: maurnands .. . saurgaip. 

M. vii. 13 (S.) euvedOere . . . eecepxopevor: tnngaggatp . . . inngaleipandans. 

M. vii. 17, 18 (S.) ayabov: godaize ... biupeigs. 

M. ix. 17 (S.) veov: niwjala... Juggaia. 

M. ix. 32, 33 (S.K.) copov. . . kopos: baudana .. . dumba. 

M. xi. 13 mpopynta . .. mpoepnrevoav: allat auk praufeteis... fauragepun : 
see p. 95 ad. loc. 

M. xxvii. 3, 5, 6, 9 ta apyupia: silubreinaize, &c. (3.5.9), but ska/fans in 
ver. 6, 

J. vi. 12, 13 KAaopata ... kdacparwv: drauhsnos ... gabruko (kAacpa = 
gabruks 5/6). 

J. vi. 51 xaraBas: ck im hlaz/s sa libanda, sa us himina gumana. Qiman = 
kataBawew only here, instead of a/stezgan, which occurs 6 times in the 
immediate context, viz. vv. 33, 38, 41, 42, 50, 58. The previous 
verse reads sae? us himina atstaig; gumana in v. 51 is an effective 
variation at the sacrifice of strict literalism. 

. Vil. I TEPLEMATEL , . . TEPLTATELW ; hvarboda ... Saggan. Elsewhere = 
gaggan 16/19. 

. vii. 4, 10 (S.) ev kpumr@: 72” analaugnein ... analaugniba. 

. Vil, 19, 22 Sedoxev: Moses gaf tzwis witoh ... Moses algaf tzwis 
bimaitt. 

. Vill, 13, 14, 16,17 adyOns: nist sunjecna ... sunja tst... sunjeina ist . 
sunja ist. Streitberg, W.B., cites the words in wv. 14, 17 as sunjis,* 
adj., adding ‘oder ist sunja subst.?’ In either case this is a good 
specimen of purposed variation of rendering. 

J. ix. 8 (K.) mpooarns ... mpooarav: didagwa... athironds. (Ipocatrew 
=azhiron 3/3.) Since mpooarns is unique, we cannot say that drdagwa 
is a stylistic variant ; but it is clear that if the noun corresponding to 
mpooatns was “athtronds (cf. frijonds, &c.) its use would be contra- 
indicated by the following pres. part. 

J. ix. 18, 20, 22, 23 (S.) yore: fadrein (3 times). . . derusjos (ver. 23). 

J. xX. 1, 8 Kdemrns eorw Kar Anotns: Aliftus tst Jah waidedja: ver. 8 Aiubos 
sind jah waidedjans («rents = Piufs 2.3.0.0 = 5/6). Cf. M.vi. 19, 20. 

J. X+ 31, 32, 33 Adacwow ... ABagere .. . AOaComev: ef waurpeina ana ina 

. Slainetp ... stainjam, See p. 149. 
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- Xi, 14, 16, 21 (K.) ameOavev .. . amoBavopev . . . areOaver : gaswalt... 
saswiliaima ... gadaupnodedi. Cf. L. xx. 28-32, and see pp.8t and 
87 note 4, 

J. xii. 3 pupov: dalsanis ... salbonars. But this is just as likely to be a 
case of contextual attraction: see p. 69. Kauffmann, however, says 
(p. 185) ‘Stigerecht sind also die doubletien ... pund balsanis... 
salbonais’ ; this with reference to p. 183 ‘ Er liess heimische worter mit 
Sremdwirtern oder lehnwortern wechseln. 

J. xii. 5, 6, 8 mroyos ... mroxov... mrwxous : Parbam... parbane... 
unledans. 

is Xi. 24 0 kokkos Tov oitov; kaurno lvaiters. Koxkos is appropriately rendered 
by kaurno. uros is elsewhere represented by kaurn 0.0.2.1, for which 
vaiteis (anaé) is here substituted to avoid the collocation haurno 
kaurnts. 

J. xiii. 31 (S.K.) edofac6n: gasweraids warp... hauhips ist. Cf. xii. 16, 
23 gasweraips was .. . sweratdau (= wa So€acn). 

J. xv, 6, 7 (S.) pew... pewnre: westh... syup. 

J. xvi. 6, 20, 21, 22 Aum: gauripa (Vv. 6)... Ssaurga (vv. 20-2). 

J. xviii. 19, 22, 24, 26 (K.) apytepevs krh.: sa auhumista gudja...hamma 
retkistin gudjin...hamma maistin gudjin... his marstins gudjins. See 
chapter xiii, § 1. 

J. xix. 2, 5 (S.) orepavov: wipja ... warp. The parallel Mk. xv. 17 
reads wipja ; wazps only here, and 4 times in the Epistles, 

J. xix. 6 (S.K.) cravpwoov . . , cravpwoate: ushramet ... hrampip. See, 
however, below, p. 82. 

L. i. 5, 8(S.O.) epnuepias: afar... kunjis. The former word is, however, 
probably a blunder; see pp. 128-9. 

L. i. 17 eromaca: Kupim daov Kateckevacpevoy: manwjan fraujin managein 
gafahrida (ana€). Karackevafey otherwise = gamanwjan 3/3. Here 
the attributive use of the Greek word may have imposed the unique 
gafahrida; cf. L. vi. 40 where gamanwids (= xarnpricpevos) is replaced 
by the marginal ws/auhans; so vg. parare... perfectam; Luther 
zugurichién ... ein berettet Volk, 

L. i. 41, 44 (K.) korsa: gehau ... wambai. 

| eae 71 cwrnpiav e& €xOpov nuwv Kat eK XELpOS TrayT@Y TwY pLOOVYT@Y Nas 
nasein us fijandam unsaraim jah us handau allaize Pize hatandane unsis. 
The rendering atandane shows stylistic dissimilation from the preceding 
fijandam. Elsewhere proew =fijan 15/17 times. Cf M. v. 44 and 
Le yin 27. 

L. i. 72 edcos armahairtipa...; armahairtet in wv. 5°, 54, 58, 48, Cf, 
M. vi. 1-4, above. 
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L. ii. 1, 3, 5 (S.O.) amoypaper Oar (bis)... aroypayacba: gameljan... 
melidat weseina . . . anameljan. 

L. iii. 21, see vii. 29. 

L. iv. 15, 16 owaywyas ... cwaywyny: gagumpim .. . swnagogein. 

L. iv. 35 (K.O.) efedOe... cfm bev: usgagg...urrann. Cf. J. xvi, 27- 
28 (p. 71). 

L. v. 3, 4 (O.) enavayayew ... enavayaye: Aftiuhan... brigg. 

L. v. 4, 5 xaAacate ... xadacwpev: athahid ... wairpam: see p. 150. 

L. v. 27, 28 (S.O.) axodovOer por. . . nKoAovOncer: laistet afar mts... tddja 
afar imma. See p. 74. 

L. v. 37, 38 (K.O.) veov .. . veos ... veov: wein niujata... niujo wen... 
wen juggaia. 

L. vi. 27 rous exOpous ... tas picovow: Sans hatandans .. . paim fijandam. 

Streitberg’s note ad loc. is wrong, since picew = fijan (not hafan) 15/17 

times. See M.v. 44. The present passage is the only one where 

exOpos is translated by hax 7)an, elsewhere always jfijands 3.0.5.1 =9/10. 

The marginal gloss hatjandam is discussed on p. 219. 

vi. 36 (S.) orcrippoves .. . orxrippov: bleibjandans . . . blerps ist. 

vi. 38 (S.O.) perpov ... werpo: mrfads...mifadjon. See p. 104. 

vi. 48, 49 (K.) worapos: ava... flodus. 

Vii. 29, 30 BamricOevtes ... wn BarricGerres : ufdaupidat ... mt daupidat. 

(Perhaps the negative is responsible for the durative simplex?). Cf. L. 

iii, 21 warh pan, bide daupida (ev r@ BantioOnva) alla managein, jah at 

Lesu ufdaupidamma (Banriobevros). Cf. Streitberg in PBB. xv. 165. 

L. vii. 36, 37 (K.) ouxcay . .. orca: 2” gard... inrazna. But see p. 86, 
note 7. 

L, vii. 47 (S.0.) apeovras ... aduerac: afletanda ... fraletada. adrevar 
‘to forgive’ =aflefan 7.0.6.8, fralefan 0.0.3.0 = 3/24. Semantically, 
however, there seems nothing against the use of /ralefan. See 
p. 106. 

L, viii. 32, 33 (K.) ayeAn: harrda ... wribus (arag). See pp. 106, 120. 

L, vill. 42, 43 erov dadexa: wintriwe twalibe ... sera iwalif. 

L, ix. 14, 15 (K.) xaraxAwate .. . kat emoioay ovtas ... avexAwav: gawaurkeip 
im anakumbjan ... jah gatawidedun swa... gatawidedun anakumbjan 
allans. Cf, Kauffmann, xlviii. 78, note 2 (drecklang), and see below 
(J. vi. 10), p. 96. 

L. ix. 60 (S.O.) vexpous: let ans daubans usfilhan seinans nawins. These 
words are probably not synonymous, and therefore not stow variants ; 
see pp. 108, 9. 

L, xiv. 18, 19 (K.) nyopaca: Jauhia ... usbauhta. Cf., however, p. 82, 
and see Kauffmann, xlviii. 228. 
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L. xiv. 18, 19, 20 mpwros ... érepos.,. erepos: sa Srumista... anpar 
. sums, There is nothing against the repetition of amar, which 
stands for o dowo. regularly, and renders erepos g/10 times. In the 
enumeration /rumista, anbara, however, the latter contextually takes 
on the definite meaning ‘second’, which goes against its repetition 
here. 


L. xiv. 29, 30 apfwvrar... npEato: duginnaina...dustodida. Cf., however, 
Pirro. 

ee xv. 6, 9 ovykader .. . ovyKaderra: galapop... gahaitip . Svyxakew = 
gahaiian 0.0.2.1, galapon only here. 

L, xv. 12, 13 (S.O.) ovowas . .. ovsiay ; azginis ... swes. 

L. xv. 13, 14, 15 xopay ... xopav... xwpas: land... gawi... gausis. 

L. xv. 18, 21 nyaprov: frawaurhta mis... frawaurhta. Cf. M. xxvii. 4 
Srawaurhia mis galewjands blop swikn, Elsewhere simply /rawaurkjan 
0.2.2.0. 

L. xv. 23, 24, 29, 32(S.O.) ev@pawecOa xrrd.: wisam waila...wisan... 
biwesjau ... warla wisan. See pp. 110 ff. 

L. xvi. 6, 7 (O.) ypayov: (gast/ands sprauto) gamelel...(nim pus bokos 
Jah) mele’. Kauffmann (xlviii.229)thinks that the simple me/e7 is intended 
to balance zzm, just as gamele goes with gasz/ands; nevertheless me/e?, 
in my opinion, is more likely to be a scribal error. 

L. xix. 13-25 (S.O.) pva: dazla (3 times), skat¢s (6 times). 

L. xx. 10, 11 Seipavres: usbliggwandans ina... bliggwandans (p. 82). 

L, Xx. 14, 15 amoxrewopev ... amexrewav: afslaham... usgemun; cf. Mk. 
xii. 5, 7, and see below, p. 115. 

L. xx. 28, 29, 31, 32 (S.O.K.) amodavew xrd.: gadaupnat...gadaupnal... 
gadaupnoda... gaswalt ... gaswuliun... gadaupnoda; cf. J. Xi. 14, 
TOy 27. 

Mk. ii. 6, 8 (S.K.) Stadoyifopevor . . . -ovrar. . . -eode: paghjandans sis... 
mitodedun sis... mttop. 

Mk. ii. 22 (K.) veov .. . veos.. . veov: wein juggala ...wein pata niujo... 
wein juggata. Cf. M. ix. 17, L. v. 37, 38. 

Mk. ii. 23, 24, 27, 28 (S.) caBBarov xrh.: sabbato daga... sabbatim .. 
sabbato... sabbato dagis ... amma sabbato. 

Mk. iii. 28, 29 Braga... Bracgpnpncwow ... Praohypunoy: narteinos 
.. . wajamerjand ... wajamereip. Braohnua = wajamereins 1.1.0.2, 
naileins 0.0.1.2. The use of nazfeins in this passage may be dialectal, 
not stylistic: see pp. 89, 91, 161. With mazveins cf. ganaitidana 
(nttpopevov) which occurs once in Mk, xii. 4. Wajamereins would seem 
to be the earlier, counterfeiting gloss, taking -gnun = -mereins, 

Mk. vi. 1, 4 marpiSa... marpidi: in landa... in gabaurpat. 
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MK. vii. 3, 5, 8, 9: see p. 154- 

Mk, viii. 13 «uSas wadw es mAotov anndGev ets To mEpay : galeibands afira in 
skip uslaib hindar marein, avoiding the repetition galeibands ... galath 
(aweh@ew = galeipan 49/50: cf. next). 

Mk. viii. 17 ove voetre ovde cunere (ort remopaoperqy kth.) nz nauh Srapbjtp nth 
witup (unte daubata habaip hairto izwar ...). Elsewhere ovmevat is 
represented by frafjan 6/7. Possibly the reading was disturbed by 
the corrupt w/e (quasi = ore T. ert): p. 237- 

Mk. ix. 31 anoxrevovew autor, kat aroxravOes . . . avaornoerar: usgimand 
imma, jah usgistibs ... usstandip. The Greek verb is translated by 
usgiman 22 out of 27 times, and by wsgisijan (properly = arodecat: 
see J. vi. 27, p. 124) 3 times, the other two instances being L. vi. 9 
and Mk. iii. 4, for which see p. 115 (L. xX. 14). 

Mk. ix. 44, 46, 48 (K.) omov o cxwdné avrav ov redevta: gaswiltip... 
gaswilith ... gadaupnip. Cf. p. 89, note 4, and see p. 81. 

MK. x. 2, 4 amodvoa: afsatjan ... (bokos afsaietnats meljan jah) afletan, 
AwoAvoa in this sense = aflefan 6/8. Cf. M. v. 32, where the p.pple. 
afsatida is perhaps semantically more suitable than *affefana. 

ME. x. 32, 33 avaSaworres ets Iepocohuya . . . avaSawopey eis lepoo : Saggan- 
dans ... usgaggam. See below, p. 82. 

ME. xi. 24 oca ay mpocevyopeva aiteacbe: Aishvah Jet bidjandans sokeip 
(orantes petitis vg., petieritis f). It is not certain whether sokez> stands 
to avoid didjandans bidjaip’, or whether it is an inaccuracy of rendering 
through the Old Latin: cf. L. i. 63 sokjands spilda pp. 174-5). 

ME. xii. 3, 8 XaSorres avtov: nimandans ina usbluggwun ...undgreipandans 
ina usgemun. 

Mk. xii. 5, 7 amexreway . . . amoxrevvovres ... aroxrewopev: afslohun... usgi- 
mandans ...usgimam, The Greek verb appears as usg?man 22 times, 
afslahan 2, (cf. L. xx. 14 afslaham ina), usgtstjan 3: cf. above, Mk. 
rh ey 

MEK. xii. 10, 26 aveyyore: ussuggwup ... sakunnaidedup. 

MK. xii, 20, 21, 22 (S. K.) amo@ynoxav . .. ameOavev... ameOavev : gaswiliands 
... gadaupnoda . .. gaswall. 

Mk. xiv. 69, 70 (S.) rots rapeornxoow. .. 0 mapectares: Daim faurastandan- 
dam ... pat atsiandandans: See below (L. xix. 24) p. 114. 

Mk. xiv. 68, 70, 72 (K.) npyncaro... npverro... arapynon pe: afatack... 
laugnida ...inwidis. See p. 238. 

Mk. xiv. 68, 72 (K.) eornoe ... parca: wopida... wopida ... hrukjar. 

Mk, xvi. 4 avaSreyacar Gewpovew znsativandeins gaumidedun, to avoid 
insathandeins gaseluun, Elsewhere 6ewpew appears as ga)saivan 24 /5. 
It will be noticed that not only are the passages which have been cited 
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as examples of stylistic variation few in number, but that, in spite of the 
writer’s careful scrutiny, those which have not previously been discussed in 
this connexion number little more than one third of the total. Here and 
there, no doubt, an attempt has been made, by the substitution of a synonym 
for one of two or more recurring words, to relieve the monotony that 
complete uniformity of diction would entail; but far oftener the renderings 
are uniform, as a glance at any chapter of John will reveal, especially 
chapters vi—x. 

Stolzenburg sums up the results of his chapter on ‘ Wechsel im ausdruck’ 
in these words (Z/@Ph. xxxvii, 384): 

‘Beurteilen wir die tibersetzungstechnik im ganzen, so sei zundchst 
darauf hingewiesen, wie vereinzelt, wie gering an zahl und wie wenig 
bedeutend die abweichungen des got. vom gr. text alle zusammen- 
genommen sind, halt man dagegen die ganze masse der falle, in denen 
der got. und gr. text sich von wort zu wort decken. Wie weit diese 
wortwortliche tibereinstimmung geht, die von allen bearbeitern zugegeben 
wird und von der jede seite der tibersetzung deutlichstes zeugnis ablegt, 
dafiir einige beispiele.’ 

Before dismissing this subject, mention must be made of two allied 
‘ sttlmitfel’ dealt with by Kauffmann, On p. 78, note 2, he says :—‘ Auf 
einen interessanten spezialfall liturgischen dreiklangs hat neuerdings R. 
Groeper, Untersuchungen tiber got. synonyma (diss. Berlin 1915) s. 87 f. die 
aufmerksamkeit gelenkt: ‘“‘liest man langere partien der gotenbibel... 
durch, so ergiebt sich, dass dem dreimal beibehaltenen gr. wort... im 
got. zwei gleiche und ein davon abweichendes entsprechen’” 

The examples cited by Kauffmann,’ of which M. vi. 2-4 armazo...ar- 
mato...armahairtipa; L.i. 41-4 gibus...qibus...wamba; L. xx. 30-32 
gaswalt... gaswultun ... gadaupnoda ; L.i. 9-11 saljan...pwmiama... 
/wmiama are specimens, are neither numerous nor convincing; they show 
however, that Groeper, in citing J. vii. 27-8 kunnum Wapro ist. .. watt 
hapro ist... kunnup jah wituh afro im (see above, p. 72), takes no 
account of the difference between kunnan and wefan. 

Similarly, in the reference to J. vili. 40, 45, 46 AeAaAnka... Aeyw ... Neyo 
sunja rodida.. .sunja rodida... sunja gipa, we note that the Goth should 
have written rodida...giba... gipa, and that the first gzba (v. 45) was 
altered to rodda under the influence of the preceding verse, where rodeip 
occurs twice, correctly translating Aadew; cf. however Joguor de (Aakw D) ; 
locutus sum { is after the Gothic; see pp. 125 ff. (234). 

The second stylistic artifice, to which reference has been made on p. 27, 


1 | have been unable to see Groeper’s dissertation. 
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note, is dealt with by Kauffmann (p. 221 ff., l.c.; see especially pp. 227-9, 
and notes). 

‘Bei der wiederholung erfolgt ihre verstarkung durch komposition : 
horinos .. ..gahorinoda M. v. 27-8; wilwan... diswilwat Mk. iii. 24 ; 
bairais . .. atgaggands albair M. v. 23-4; « .. Dieser drang, das volumen 
der worter in der dimension der breite zu strecken, setzt sich bei dem 
gebrauch mehrfacher zusammensetzungen fort, zu denen der gr. bibeltext 
keine unmittelbare veranlassung gegeben zu haben scheint ... eine 
besondere bewandtnis hat es aber mit den ws- und ga- kompositis.. .’ 

He continues (p. 223) ‘Ich halte dafiir, dass die verba von den entspre- 
chenden nominalen zusammensetzungen nicht getrennt, und dass ein 
formenpaar wie . . wsbliggwandans: bliiggwandans L. Xx. 10, Il... 
zunachst nicht anders beurteilt werden diirfe als die variante rua: garunt 
M. xxvii. 1 oder juk(a) auhsne L. xiv. 19: gajuk hraiwadubono ii. 24, wobei 
die sinnesverschiedenheit hinter der formalen verschiedenheit verschwindet 
und vermutlich der rhythmus das einemal fiir die kurz-, das anderemal 
fiir die vollform den ausschlag gab.’ 

There are certainly a number of cases like wshramez. . . hrampip, 
bauhta ... usbauhta, usbliggwandans . . . bliggwandans, ufdaupidat .. . 
daupidat which, unless we accept Kauffmann’s view, are difficult to explain. 


VI 


DUAL RENDERINGS 


Havine dealt with renderings that vary, in proximate contexts, for 
reasons of style, we come to speak of dual renderings which are, so far as 
we can tell, synonymous. Some of these pairs of renderings would seem 
to be true alternatives, either being used indifferently as chance or 
discretion directs; it seems probable, however, that in other cases the 
dialect of the translator, revisor, or scribe may have played a part (p. 242). 
There seems no reason, a prior’, why one and the same Greek word 
should not, at the discretion of the translator, be rendered now by one, 
now by another of a pair of synonyms, and this, no doubt, is what has 
not infrequently occurred. There were reasons, however, suggesting 
a closer scrutiny of all cases where there was an apparently synonymous 
duality of rendering, in order to ascertain whether or not the variation was 
merely fortuitous as a whole. In the first instance, there was the 
very high degree of uniformity of rendering, which made one look with 
suspicion on any renderings that departed from it, since these so often, 
on examination, had proved to be other than casual. Then, again, 
a preliminary inspection of the dual renderings showed that they were far 
more common in L. and Mk. than in M. and J., and this phenomenon 
is characteristic of all forms of variation, and is strikingly illustrated by the 
examination of the material as a whole, which shows that the total amount 
of variation of the C.A. from the Greek text of Streitberg, both linguistic 
and textual, is by far the greatest in Luke, and greater in L. and Mk. 
together than in M. and J. 

The number of passages collected and collated as exhibiting variation 
of any kind from the Greek text totals 1,500, the figures for M., J., L., Mk. 
respectively, being 164.285.613.438. Now, by counting the number of 
printed lines occupied by M., J., L., and Mk.in the text of Streitberg, 
we can compare the bulk of what is extant of each of the four Gospels.' 
This proportion is represented by the index figures 18.35.51.39, approxi- 
mately = 1: 2: 3(—): 2(+), and, by dividing each of the former figures by 
the appropriate index figure, we arrive at the quotients 9.1, 8.1, 12.0, I1.2, 

1 Of the whole text of each of the four Greek Gospels the C.A. presents 


25 per cent, in M., 62 per cent. in J., 66 per cent. in L., and 86 per cent. in Mk. 
Of the four Gospels, taken as a whole, 57 per cent. is extant in Gothic. 
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which means that, after allowing for the differences in bulk of what remains 
extant of each of the four Gospels, Luke shows an excess of 33 per cent. 
over M., and go per cent. over J. in total variation. 

This is not surprising, since it is this Gospel, in the Greek MSS., where 
Western readings are especially prominent, and which, in the C. A., will 
be shown to be intimately connected with the African Palatinus." As 
often, Land Mk. agree in exceeding, in this respect, the other two Gospels, 
whilst M. and J. show approximetely the same figures. If the text of John, 
on the whole, seems even more conservative than that of Matthew, it is due 
to the distinctive character of that Gospel, both in subject-matter and in the 
fact that it has less points of contact with the other Gospels than they have 
with one another. Matthew shows, in general, a more primitive transla- 
tion-technique than, at any rate, L. and Mk., whilst the multiple renderings 
discussed in a later chapter are found anywhere but in Matthew. See 
chapter xi and pp. 242-3. 

We give, in anticipation, a few instances where M. and J. agree in 
vocabulary against L. and Mk. 

Ar)apyecoOa is rendered by a/aikan, laugnian, inwidan :— 

I, trans. and intr. afackan M. x. 33 (025); xxvi. 72,75; J. xiii. 38; xviii. 

ap, ous Eixoe3; Miki aive6e 


2. intr. laugnian L. viii. 45; Mk. xiv. 70; M. (Ambros. C) 
XXVL 7O, 72. 

3. trans. mnwidan Mk. viii. 34; xiv. 72; M. (Ambros. C) 
xxv. ys. 


Here M. and J. agree against L., Mk., and the Codex Ambros. 


Aogafew is represented by fauhjan 2.19.1.1 
gaswerjan 0. 3.0.0. 

mikiljan 1. 0.5.0. 

awzliudon 0. 0.1.0. 


Here, again, M. and J. agree in translating by Aawhjan, which is, appar- 
ently, the original rendering. The use of mz&z/jan in Luke derives from 
the O.Lat. magnificare (see p. 171). Mzkiljan in M. ix. 8 may be from 
the parallel L. v. 26 (pp. 172, 238), whilst the isolated awz/iudon in L. xviii. 
43 1s corrupt (p. 135). For the conflate Mk, ii. 12 see p. 222. 

Apxtepevs, ‘This extraordinary word appears as gudja 4.4.1.2. M. and 


* Kenyon, Text. Crit, N.T. p. 338, ‘Indeed it is in this book ([scil. Acts] and its 
companion, the Gospel of St. Luke, that the divergence of the 8-text alike from the 
a-text and the 8-text is most marked.’ So von Soden, p. 1335, with reference to 
the latinisms of the Codex Bezae : ‘Am deutlichsten tritt es im Lukas hervor, dass 
der einwirkende lateinische text af ist. Denn hier ist in den perikopen : der 
text von 65 fast wortgerecht der von e, dem zeugen der af., unter starken 
abweichungen von dem sonst im griechischen und lateinischen herrschenden texts 
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J. agree in having gudja 4/5 and 4/15 = 8/20, against L. 1/4 and Mk. 
2/20 = 3/24, See chap. xiii. § 1. 

The following list of Greek words that are found represented in Gothic 
by two apparently synonymous renderings is somewhat conservative, as 
from it have been excluded : 

1. Dual renderings representing different senses of the Greek, including 
‘such cases as Aapmew = Liuhtjan (lucere) in M. v.15,16; skenan in L. xvii. 
24 (fulgere), where the difference, if any, must be very slight ; indeed, 
2 Cor. iv. 6 pos Aapwa Liuhab skeinan would suggest that these words 
must have been practically synonymous. So also «mary, which is 
regularly rendered by wast’ 4.3.6.11 except in the parabolic reference to the 
new cloth and the old garment, where the Goth has suaga 1.0.1.1. 

2. Slight variations in diction, often imposed by circumstance, such as 
would naturally suggest themselves to any writer, e.g., M. viii. 2 ka@apura 
gahrainjan, vill. 3 xabapicOnre wairh hrains, L. iv. 27 exabapicbn ga- 
hrainids was. 

3. Double renderings that are, or may be, for the most part stylistic 
variants. ‘Thus veos is represented by juggs 1.0.4.2 and mzujis (which 
regularly stands for xawos 2.1.2.3 times) 1.0.2.1. Since, however, these 
two renderings are manifestly stylistic variants in the parallels M. ix. 17, 
L. v. 37, 38, and Mk. ii. 22, the dual renderings of veos have been 
omitted from this list. Where, however, the dual renderings occur only 
rarely in the same context, such renderings have been admitted, and the 
passages concerned cited in the footnotes. 

4. Alternative renderings that occur rarely enough in comparison with 
the majority to be termed exceptional, as, e.g. edov = gaumjan 4 times, 
against ga)sazwvan 121, In this case gaumjan, where it occurs, has been 
treated in the next chapter. 

5. The numerous instances where a simple verb varies with a compound, 
since these are normally syntactical. No attempt has been made, 
either, to distinguish between such as dzsazan, insailvan, and ussatvan= 
mepiBrear, since in series of this kind the adverbial force of the prefix 
tends to vanish behind its perfective function. (Cf. p. 27 note). 

Care has thus been taken to include only those dual renderings that 
cannot be shown to have been occasioned by any specific circumstance. 

For the convenience of the reader, the dual renderings are set out under 
four categories, according as 

1. The Greek word occurs at least twice in M., and is there represented 
either entirely by one rendering, or preponderatingly by one of both. 

2. The Greek word occurs only twice in M, and is translated differently 


in each case. 
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3. The Greek word occurs only once in Matthew. 

4. The Greek word does not occur in Matthew. 

List I. The Greek word occurs at least twice in Matthew and is in 
that Gospel represented entirely (thus when only two instances occur), 
or preponderatingly by one rendering. 


axoXovbew laistjan afar 8 q 
latstjan + dir. obj. ' ees 


gaggan afar + dat. $s /Ks Es ie 

Bactera (rov Geov, tov ovpavov) Piudangardt 6. 0.20.13. 
piudinassus (ope toy iy ite 

Baowdera ( per se) Piudangardt OW evens 
Piudinassus Te 10se2 nor 

dukatos garathts* 42. aE 
uswaurhts Ts Owl 

exBaddew (drive out) uswatrpan 4: 42 80 
usdretban eae ee 

evdews SUNS 3.2. Lele 
sunsarw * ©. Ts 0:10: 

Geparrevety ga)hailjan ee anys (iL 
letkinon 0. 0, 62008 

tag Bar ° ga)hatljan, gahailnan Ee sas (em OP 
ganasjan ome TOR (eh 

pynpeta, pynpara hlaiwasnos ae (GS. hy er 
aurahjom (dat. pl.) 0: O70. a 

vexpos © daups 3 Osese 
naus Q. 10. 3:0; 

ovkia® gards 6. 4. 9.11. 
razn 3. O;nGsnOs 

TrepuTarety gaggan* 2. Sy ona. 
lvarbon OO; 24 0, 

movnpos ubrts ° 4s La 7a 
unsels 2s) Le eee 


1 Here J. differs from M., favouring the constr. with the dir, obj.; the figures 
are, laistjan afar 7.0.4.8, laistjan + dir. obj. 1.10.8.6. 

? Of these, M. vi. ro and L. i. 33 perhaps mark an attempt to suggest the enduring 
state of God’s kingdom: pp. 42, 117 (Mk. ix. 1). 

8 Uswaurhts in the parallels M. ix, 13, Mk. ii, 17 (p. 238) may be purposely anti- 
thetic to frawaurhts, which occurs in the immediate context, as also in M. xi. 19, 
but not in L. x. 29. Cf, also ducatouy L. vii. 29, xvi. 15 garaihtana domjan, M. xi. 19 
L. x. 29 uswaurhtana domjan. ; 

* In Mk., suns occurs in chaps. i-vi; swmsaiw in chaps. iii-xv. For L. ef. Tra pa- 
Xpnva = suns six times, sunsatw two. 

® Nasjan strictly corresponds to cwfew. For L. xvii. 15 1a6n Arains warp see 
p. 127 (J. xii. 40). 

6 Cf. reOvnxws (list 4), and see pp. 108 f. (L. ix. 60). 

7 The passages M, vii. 24-6 and L. vi. 48-9 (ran) are parallel, whilst L. vii. 37 
perhaps varies with gards in v. 36. Note that ovkos = gards 2.1.22.11 = 30/37, the 
exception being Mk, xi. 17, razn (house of prayer). ‘ 

8 In proximate context: J. vii. 1 Juarboda.. . gaggan. 


® Ubils, unsels occur in proximate context in M. v * vi. I ‘ . 
ii oVe . ao. eevE : 
Mk, vii. 22, 23. 37; 39; 3, 235 22, 353 
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List I (continued): 


TUpETOS, TUpETaoUcAa hetto, in hettom 2kOumO.08 
* brinno, tn brinnom O.0, 2.2. 

ouvaywyn gaqumps SE ees 
swnagoge | 0.1. 9.6. 

pavepos (es T.. ev T..) an bairhtein 2.0. 0.0. 
swekunps (-jan) O.0ni.3. 

poBew ogan 5.5-13.9. 
: Saurhtan, &e. G.0.02.2; 

ovew (crow) hrukjan® 2.2. O45. 
wopjan 0.0, 0.2; 


List II. The Greek word occurs only twice in Matthew, translated 
differently in each case. 


avnp (man) * war Tete 
manna To 0.7.1; 
amroOvnoxety * gadaupnan Tel 2404's 
gaswiltan Lis. (oy fist 
dupa daur I. 4.0.5. 
haurds? 1. 0.0.0; 
kAerrew © stilan ih TOKO}, 
Alifan TneOsE ols 
Aempos prutsfills ~ T6350. 
Prutsfill habands* £..0.051. 
vopucewy hugjan TOO; 
ahjan I, 0.0. 
ovtas yevomerns * seipus roel OO) 
andanahit, &c. T0055 


List III. The Greek word occurs only once in Matthew. 


ayyapevew ananaupjan 1.0.0.0. 
undgretpan * 0.0.0.1. 
avd (court) rohsns *° 15 1,0,15 
gards™ 0.0.0.3. 


1 In L, iv. 15, 16, stylistic variants: see above, p. 78. 

2M. xxvi. 75 faur hanins hruk: see p. 229. 

3 In the sense ‘husband’ = aba. L. xix. 2 guma is an isolated exception. 

4 Gadaupnan and gaswiltan sometimes vary contextually : see pp. 77, 81. 

5 Haurds occurs also in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; Neh. vii. 1. 
Streitberg (W.B.) glosses this word ‘(geflochtene) Tiir’, which etymologizing 
definition hardly applies to the passages cited, especially the last. 

6 Hiifan seems to be the traditional rendering: cf. L. xviii, 20; Mk. x. 19, nt 
hlifais (eighth commandment), The word occurs twice in the Epistles. Stilan is 
found only in M, and J., stiland in M. vi. 20 being a stylistic variant from /iifand in 
v. 19. 

7 hese (M. viii. 2; Mk. i. 40) are parallel passages: see pp. (148), 239. 
8 Including Mk. xi. 19 ope evyevero. 

9 Mk, xv. 21, probably after L, xxiii. 26 emsAaBopevor: see p. 233. 

10 Mk, xiv. 66 72 vohsnat: cf. in garda, v. 54, avAnv. 

11 This includes Mk, xiv. 68 es To mpoavaAcoy (galarp) faur gard. 
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List III (continued) : 


datpov skohsl* TOA Os 
unhulpa, -bo 0.0.1. I. 
Scadypuce usmer jan Tike Key, Cy, 
usgipan OQ10;040 15 
emnpeacety uspriutan 1.0.0: (0: 
anamahtjan Hobie, (Ob 
er Ore * matjan T.Oloamoe 
7tan 0:0.2, 0 
eros * winirus 1022/50) 
jer 051.0. 2. 
nos SUNNO i. Oulamce 
sauil ©:0:0.9 2. 
Ovora hunsil* T Optom 
saups 0.0.0 ae 
Opnvew hiufan® TOnl nc 
gaunon 0.0;5 i, 
kadew (invite) lapon ® 1.0.1.052 
hattan 0.0.8. 0. 
kepaca (tittle) strtks (M. v. 18) 1.10.08 
writs (L. xvi. 17) 0.61210. 
kparewy (seize) * ga)haban 1.0.052: 
greipan ( fair-, und-) 0.0.1.10. 
kopn * hainis Tdtqun: 
weihs 22:0. 5e 
Aaropey ushulon 1.0.0. 0. 
gadraban 0.0.0, I< 
Mapovas mammonin ° Tees, (6: 
Sathupraihna 0:0.3. °C. 
opytteo Oat modags (watrpan) 1.0.2, .0: 
Pwairhs (opyoes) 0.0.1. O. 
mevOewy gainon LO;O.m. 
gaunon 0.0.15 70s 
Tropvetu halkinassus T:0.0,.0. 
horinassus *° OL 0:25. 


1 Skohsl is probably the original gloss; the marg. gloss to L. viii. 27 (2 V. 29) is 
intended to restore the older reading: see p. 2109. 
® Also L, xv. 2 avvecO.e avrows mipmatyip im. 


’ Wintrus would appear to be the older word. The quots. from L. include 
L. il. 42 twalibwintrus. 


* So @vatacrnptoy hunslastaps 2.0.1.0. 
5 Hufun in L. vii. 32 is a marg. gloss to gaunodedum : see p. 210. : 


6 ‘To call the righteous’ M. ix.13; L. v. 32; Mk. ii.17. The reading of M. has 
perhaps been levelled out: see p. 238, 


7 In the sense ‘to hold (tradition)’ = haban 0.0.0.4. 
* A collation of all the passages in which xwun occurs with the Old Latin texts 


shows that the variations in C.A. are quite independent of the renderings of the 
Old Latin. 


® With marg. gloss faihupra (M. vi. 24): see p. 2109. 
10 Hormassus is here loosely used: see pp. 124-5. 
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TTWYOS unleps 52.8) 2) 
parbs* 0.2.0.1. 

pupn Saruns 1.0.0.0, 
staiga 0.0.1.0. 

owdeor saban 1.0.0.0. 
lein 0.0.0.3. 

cogua handuget 1.0,2.25 
Srodet* 0.0.1.0. 

omdayxucerbar wnfeinan 1.0, 252, 
gabletpjan 0.0.0.1. 

ouvedpiov gagumps* 1.0.0.0. 
gafaurds 0.0.0.2. 

Te\euTay gaswiltan 1:0;032% 
gadaupnan, afdaupjan * 0.0.0.2. 

TEA@LLOV mola 1.0.0.1. 
motastaps 0.0.1.0. 

TpeXEW KTR, Pragjan, etc. 10.251, 
rinnan, etc. 0.0.0.5. 

Xoptos hawt 1.1.0.0. 
gras 0.0.0.1. 

X@pa gawt 1.0.3.0; 
land 0.0.4.2. 


List IV. The word does not occur in Matthew. 


ayadXay, -tacis Suan On 170-0) 
swegnjan, -tpa ©. ©. 4.0 
ayeww® at-, ga)ttuhan Os Ze seis 
briggan Oni .3. 1 
atipaceiy, aTysay UNSWET AN (oy ies Je 
ganaitjan® OL. OVE. 
Bracgnuea wajamereins * [r.| 8.0.2 
; naileins On Onin. 
yewpyos waursiwya Onlealicds 
aurtja On0:84.0: 
yovets Sadrem Sb Gin BHO 
beruszos * On Es 2.04 
Samavay Srawisan _ 9.0, 1,0. 
Sraqiman O10. 0.1. 
1 J. xii. 5, 6, 8 Javbam ...parbane... unledans, Sce p. 81 (dreiklang). 
2 L, ii, 40, 52 handugeins .. . frodein occur in very similar context. 
8 Cf. cwaywyn = gagumps (List 1). ; 
4 Mk. ix. 44, 46, 48 gaswiltid... gaswiltip... gadaupnip: see p. 81 (dreiklang). 


Mk. vii. 10 daupau afdaupjaidau: see p. 137. 

5 In the sense ‘bring, lead, &c.’ ; aywpey = gaggam. 

6 L, xx. 11 unswerandans, Mk. xii. 4 ganaitidana are parallel passages (parable of 
the vineyard). 

7 The quot. from M. is from the Cod. Ambros. C. (p. 239). 

8 J. ix. 23 berusjos varies in the same context with adver in v. 22. 
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List IV (continued) : 


w.os swes 0.4.1.1 
SCINS O20. 
KovopTos mulda ' 0.0.1.0. 
stubjus 0.0.1.0. 
Aepyn Marisarws 0.0.3.0. 
SA1WS 0.0.2.0. 
opyn hatis 0.0.520% 
mops 0.0.0.1. 
mabew ; winnan O,0s1- 2" 
gabulan 0.0.1.1. 

pasos walus 0.0.1.0. 
hrugga 0.0.0.1, 
oKnYy hleipra 0.0.2.0. 
hiijans 0.0.0.1. 

teOunkos * daups 0.3.0.0. 
naus ; 0.0.1.0. 
Tpaxndos hals 0.0.1.0. 
halsagga 0.0.0.1. 

xpovos ® mel O.354ein 
hveila O;W.d. te 


These four lists comprise 72 Greek words that are represented in 
the Gothic text of the C.A. by dual (synonymous) renderings.‘ If 
we indicate the first® and second of each pair of renderings by the 
letter A and B, respectively, and add up the figures denoting the number 
of times that each rendering occurs in each of the Gospels, we obtain the 
following totals : 


List IV (17 words): 6.23. 2h.) Gis 


O..5.) 28. Fic 


List I (18 words): A. 65.43. 98.102. 
: Brec¥3: 924d: 43s 
List II (7 words): Vay Bere thee Co 
Be 3209s 2s. 89. 
List III (30 words) : Al 29Oi8 aaez2d 
Dae 1O.20-. 56.540 

A. 

B. 


For testing the relative incidence of dual renderings in M—J. as 
compared with L.-Mk, we must necessarily exclude the last list from 


* Kovioptos = mulda L. ix. 5, stubjus L x. 11. In Mk, vi. 11 mulda translates 
xous. These three are parallels. 

® Cf. vexpos in List I. ; 8 Also L. xx. 9 xpovous txavous jera ganoha. 
pa The original list, compiled less critically as the material accumulated, and more 
liberally admitting cases which closer inspection showed to come under different 
categories, numbered just over 100, < 

© In List I, that rendering has been placed first which is most frequent in M. ain 
Lists II and IV, that which occurred, or predominated, in John. 
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our calculation, whilst Lists III and II are not available because in 
neither have we a majority of renderings in Matthew. 

The first list, however, gives us a fair picture of the comparative 
frequency of alternative renderings in the four Gospels, and from this 
it appears that whichever rendering predominates in M. and J. is also 
numerically better represented in L. and Mk., but the disproportion 
between the relative frequency of the second rendering in these two 
groups of Gospels is very striking, the proportions being, in M. and J., 
5 to x and 6 to 1 respectively, but in L. and Mk. only a fraction 
over 2 to I. 

We can make use of List IV in the same way to give us an 
indication of the relation between John and L.-Mk., by adding up 
the figures relating to the g words that are represented in John. 
They are: 

AL 0523.14.05 

By On Ri 75 
and, so far as they go, they indicate the same greater uniformity of 
rendering in Johnas we findin Matthew. To this characteristic difference 
between M.-J. and L.-Mk. we shall return in a later chapter. 

Pairs of renderings like gagumps-swnagoge, in .batrhtein-swikunps 
illustrate the more primitive character of the renderings in Matthew, 
whilst such as ogan-faurhtjan, sunno-sauil, hiufan-gaunon, gatnon-gaunon, 
wintrus-jer, hawi-gras, natte(ns-wajamereins may point to dialectal 
differences. See chap. xi. 


Vil 


EXCEPTIONAL RENDERINGS 


Wuen we find that eoepyerOa is translated in the Gothic of the 
CoA by 


mmn\gaggan, etc. Aah (n= 39 Unies 
7nn)galeipan, etc. . 2.4.18.22. = 46 times 
giman...in i Onna ae LIT Ss 


it is evident that we have in giman a rendering which is sufficiently 
rare to challenge inquiry. The other two renderings are, prima facie, 
quite unexceptionable. 

Similarly, in the case of efepyerOa, the obvious and usual rendering 
is usgaggan 12.8.29.26.= 75. We are, therefore, justified in examining 
rather more critically the propriety of translating the same Greek 
word by 


urrinnan (note M, viii. 28) E0.4:3. 
galetpan (ut, &c.) O:2,129: 
atiddja ut 0.2.0.0. 
gam 0.0.0.1. 
usstandan 0.0.0.2. 


Even where the material is not so plentiful, we are entitled to say that 
dStepxerOae is properly rendered by 


parhgaggan, &c. 0.0.5.0. 
Patrhletpan, &c. 0.0.3.0. 
but that closer scrutiny is called for in the case of 
usletpan Os1-Orke 
galetpan 0.0.1.0. 
usmernan 0.0.1.0, 


whilst we will inquire into M. v. 37 va va ja ja, because va is elsewhere 
represented by jaz 2.1.2.0. = 5 out of 6 times. 

These exceptional or abnormal renderings are in the majority of 
instances found to be purposive and justified. 

Thus, to take the first example, M. v. 20 ov pn ewedOnte nt Sau gimip 
in Prudangardjat himine. Were gimzp, which has been levelled out into 
the parallels L. xviii, 17 and Mk. x. 15, makes perfectly good sense, 
but one is nevertheless left wondering why, out of 82 instances where 
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etgepxeoOa appears, only three of these have gman in the Gothic, the 
remaining 79 showing the normal tnn)gaggan... in (33), 2n)galetban 
».. 7m (46). 

The writer believes that gman is in these passages used advisedly, 
E.g. in L. xviii. 17 saet’ nt andnimip Piudangardja gudis swe barn, ni 
gimip in izat, giman is a very emphatic effective perfective = ‘will never 
reach the Kingdom of God, will never get there.’ With this passage let 
the reader compare L. xviii. 24 Waiwa agluba pat fathu habandans 
emngaleipand in piudangardja gudis, where the difficulty of access is 
emphasized by the aggressive perfective zwngaleiband. 

The five instances of jar, again, render the strongly asseverative sense 
of the Greek va ‘yea verily’, In M. v. 37 ‘let your speech be yea, yea’ 
the Goth has chosen the weakest form of the affirmative adverb to 
express the sense of plain and unemphatic ‘yes’, and nothing more. 
Cf. also 2 Cor. i. 17-20. 

In other cases, again, the exceptional rendering is due to the influence 
of the Old Latin or of parallel passages, &c. 

Thus, in L. v. 15 Smpxero Noyos uwsmernoda may have been suggested 
by the Old Latin druulgabatur. 

Such cases are fully discussed wherever, in this book, we have occasion 
to illustrate the phenomena of which they are examples.' 

There remain, however, numerous instances where the exceptional 
rendering is manifestly wrong. Thus, L. xiv. I5 T@y ovvavakeipevov 
appears as Arzed anakumbjandane, against mihanakumbjandam in v. 10, 
and ovvavaxeic@ac altogether = mibanakumljan 6 out of 7 times. We 
are justified in saying that axakumdjandane inv. 15 does not correctly 
translate the Greek (p. 134). 

' The same may quite certainly be said of the single instance in 
L. vii. 39 where eurew = rodida, although elsewhere represented by gzban 
more than 400 times, and by Aaifan 3 times. So also where Aecyew 
= rodjan 4 times, but giban 504 times. These inaccurate or indifferent 
renderings are dealt with separately below (chapter viii). 

Yet, after all these cases have been accounted for, we are left with 
renderings whose variation from the normal we feel unable definitely 
to explain. Some renderings appear to be mere synonyms, or, at any 
rate, cannot be proved to be otherwise; whilst others strike one as 
unsatisfactory without being demonstrably wrong. 

For instance, «fepyerOac twice appears as wss/andan, viz. : 

Mk. vi. 1 jah usstob (c&dOev) jainbro jah gam (nddev) in landa seinamma. 


1 See the chapters on Stylistic Variation (v), Dual Renderings (vi), Inferior 
Renderings (viii), The Palatinian Bilingual (xiii), Gothic Parallels (xvil). 
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Mk. xi. 12 wssfandandam tim (e£edOovrov avtwr) us Bepaniin gredags was. 
Now usiddja and usgaggandam, or galeibandam im ut us Bebaniin 

would have done at least as well, and would at the same time have been 

more literal and more precise. Ussfandan, if not definitely inaccurate, 
is at least a very free rendering = ‘to break up from thence,’ Ger. sch 
aufmachen, suggested, perhaps, by similar passages where wsstandan 

represents the Greek avaornva, See pp. 117, 235. 

The rendering of Mk. xi. r2, at any rate, seems to be without any 
justification ; in the other passage, however, wss/o, anticipating the follow- 
ing gam, may represent a familiar colloquialism of speech. 

Insomuch, however, as wssfandan fails to conform to Wulfilian uni- 
formity, it is dealt with here. 

It is proposed, then, in this chapter to discuss all renderings that are 
in any way exceptional, and which we hesitate definitely to describe as 
stylistic variants, or parallel or reminiscent renderings, or as influenced 
by the Old Latin, or as blunders, or loose renderings or what not. The 
following will therefore serve as a general supplement to the material 
that appears in illustration of most of the stylistic phenomena that are 
treated in this book. In addition, it will form a repository for such rare 
alternative renderings whose variation may be due to the dialect of the 
revisor or scribe. 

M. v. 20 ov py evceNOnte ni Pau gimip. Elsewhere 7nn\gaggan or inn)- 
galeipan 79/82. Thus also the parallels L. xviii. 17 and Mk. x. 15. 
See above, pp. 92-3; also p. 238. 

M. vi. 6 6vpav haurdat. See p. 87, note 5. 

M. vi. 10 Bache Arudinassus: see p. 42. So L. i. 33, Mk. ix. 1. 

M. vill, I oXAoe mokdo zumjons managos (awa€ Gosp. & Epist.); also 

M. viii. 18 moddovs oxdovs managans hiuhmans. Now oxdos = managet 
8.15.25.32- = 80/86, and hiu(h)ma 1.0.4.0. 

The isolated cwmjons of M. viii. 1 is puzzling. It may be a scribal 
variant of *Adwmjons* exhibiting the stem of Azwh)m-a with change 
of gender and formative suffix. .Cf. fauragagga, fauragaggja ; gasinpa, 
gasinbja; also mitaps, mitadjo; bandwa, bandwo. For the case of 
M. viii. 18 see below, L. v. rg. 

M. viii, 31 Saroves skohsla: see p. 88 note 1. 

M. ix. 2, 3, 18 ka wou... kar wou... wou = Sanuh...baruh.. . haruh, 
Wherever else the phrase xa: «Sov occurs in M. the C. A. reads Jah sat 
(viz. M. viii. 2, 24, 29, 32; ix. 10, 20). The use of Aaruhk as an 
introductory phrase replacing xa is exemplified in J. vii. 45, ix. 2 


‘ For K, F, Johansson’s laboured effort to provide an etymon, see PBB. xv. 230. 
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[iii. 23 = Skeir. iii. t|, cf also L. vii. 12, 37 ka wWov Saruh sai; but 

the omission of 18ov is unparalleled except in M. xxvii. 5I (kav wdov 

=jah pan), being regularly translated by saz 10.10.31.16 = 67/71 

times. With M. ix. 2 Aanuh atberun du imma cf. et oplulerunt et a SIX 

haruh sumai; quidam autem de scribis a, c. 

M. ix, 11 kae wWorres jah gaumjandans Fareisaie's gepun; also: 

J. ix. 1 edev gaumida mann blindamma us gabaurpat. 

J. xii, 40 wa py Waar ec ni gaumidedeina augam. 

L. v. 8 Wav de gaumjands pan S.P. draus du kniwam Tesuts. 

L. xvii. 14, 15 wor gaumjands gap du im; gaumjands pammer hrains 

warp. 

Mk. iv. 12 wa Pderovres BrXerwow Kat py wWoow e2 sartivandans sathaina 

jah ni gaumjaina (R.V. perceive: cf. p. 68). ; 

Gaumjan makes perfectly good sense in all these passages, whilst 
in Mk. iv. 12, Lk. xvii. 14, 15, and J. xii. 40 it is more suitable than 
gasailvan which, however, could in all but the last instance be used 
with perfect propriety, as it has been in the numerous passages of 
a similar nature. The R. V. has ‘see’ in all these, except in Mk. iv. 12. 
Elsewhere we have edov=gasaivan 13.8.37.38, satan 4.9.8.5 
= 122/129. So also ewpaxa = ga)saian 10/10; opay = ga)saivan 47/7 ; 
opopa = ga)satvan 11/15. 

M. ix. 13 dcKxavos uswaurhis (= garathis 14/17). So also L, xiv. 14, and 
Mk. ii. 17. See p. 86, note 3. : 

M. ix. 16 mario... ysatiov suagan ... snagin: vg. f vestimentum, Else- 
where this word is translated by was 25/28. The rare svaga has 
been levelled out in the parallels L. v. 36, and Mk. ii. 21 (p. 238), 
and no doubt designated a special article of dress, whilst waste 
represents also evdvpa, oroAn, xiT@Y, Lpartopos. But why the e€xCcep- 
tional szaga should have been chosen just for this passage is not clear. 

Dbyixs 20. see M. 1x. 2. 

M. ix. 20 dwdexa ern bloparinnande .1b. wintruns. Elsewhere = jer 
12/14. The parallels L. viii. 43, Mk. v. 25 read jera swalif: see 
L. viii. 42-3. See also pp. 88, note 3, gt. 

M. xi. 1 ore eredecev bibe usfullida lesus anabiudands. Elsewhere 
ovv)redew = ustiuhan 3.0.6.0 = 9/10; cf. redeovw = ustivhan 0.2.1.0 
= 3/3. Usfulljan, -nan = mdnpow, -oveba 22/24 in the sense ‘ fulfil, 
fill’. 

M. xi. 13 mavres yap o mpopyra ... mpoepntevoar allat auk praufeters . . 
fauragebun. Elsewhere we have praufeyan 5/6. Here perhaps the 
isolated fauragian is intended to avoid the combination prauferers . . . 
praufetidedun, 
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M. xi. 14 « Oedere defacOar avtos eat Hdtas jabar wildederh mibniman. 
AexeoOai (mapa-, xrd.), in both concrete and figurative use = andniman 
23/26. See L. xvi. 6, 7 for the other exception. 

M. xxvii. 2 maped@xav avrov anafulhun ina; thus also J. xviii. 35 wapedoxay 
“oe EpoL anafulhun Puk mis. In the sense ‘to hand over, deliver unto’, 
the Greek verb is elsewhere rendered by a/gvdan 15 times. In 
L. and Mk. anafilhan = ‘to hand down (by tradition)’. In J. xviii. 36, 
however, we have ez mz galewzs wesyau, the only instance where 
galewjan is used in this way: see p. 74, where the group is dis- 
cussed. ; 

M. xxvii. 9 «AaBov jah usnemun Prins tiguns stlubretnatze. AapBavew 
is represented by the perfective /man 47/62, even where the Greek 
verb is in the aorist, as, indeed, in the parallel passage in v. 6 
nimandans bans skattans. Here, perhaps, wsmemun precisions the 
action as one of ‘taking up’, although in this sense apew is regularly 
rendered nman. Cf. L. vi. 4, the only other passage similarly ren- 
rendered: aprous tns mpobecews ehaBev hlarbans faurlageinars usnam. 

M. xxvii. 46 aveBonoev ufhropida (for *ufwopida): see p. 234. 

M. xxvii. 51 kat wWov jah San: see M. ix. 2 above. 

J. vi. 1 mepay tys Oatacons ufar marein, UWepav=ufar only in John, 
viz. Vi. I, 17; X. 403; Xviii. 1. Elsewhere Azndar 2.1.1.4; cf. also 
Mk. iii. 8 Azndana, Mk. iv. 35 jaini’s stadis. 

J. vi. 10 mowuoate .. avarecew waurkeiy bans mans anakumbjan. Tovew, 
in the sense ‘to cause to be or to do’, with factitive complement 
= ga)/aujan 2.6.2.3, and waurkjan only here and Mk. iii. 14 gawaurhia 
twalif du wisan mip sis. Altogether the Greek verb = ga)/aujan 
23.58.57-41 = 179, waurkjan being represented in the sense ‘to 
make, prepare or fashion’ 0.5.7.3 = 15 times (and it is in this sense 
that it would seem to be most appropriately used), and in other senses 
0.1.3.2 =6 times. Note, however, that in L. ix. 14, 15 gawaurkeip 
(im anakumbjan) and gatawidedun (anakumbjan allans) seem to be 
used synonymously as stylistic variants: see p. 78, and below L. iii. 
8,19; xix. 18; -Mk. iii. 35. For Mk. x. 6 gumein jah ginein gatawida 
see chap. viii, p. 137. 

J. vi. 12 KNacpara galisih bos aflifnandeins drauhsnos ; otherwise gabruka 
5/6, as just below in v. 13: see p.°76.° Elsewhere drauhsnos = Yuyia 
L. xvi. 21 and Mk. vii. 28. 

J. vi. 15 epxeoOa usgaggan: only here. See p. 229. 

J. Vi. 17 mepav ufar: see iF aot 

J. vi. 34 mavrore framawigts. Elsewhere sinteino 0.5.1.1 = 7/8. Fram- 
zwigts occurs Once more in 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
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J. vi. 35 ov py mewacn Jana’ gaggandan du mis nt huggreip. Huggrjan 
only here and in 1 Cor. iv. 11: otherwise emewacey gredags was, 
mewwvtas gredagans &C. 2.0.5.2 = 9/10. Possibly huggrjan connotes 
a more permanent state than gredags wisan; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 11 mewopev 
xt. huggridat jah paursidat jah naqadat jah kaupatidai jah ungastopat 
[scil. sjum)]. 

J. vi. 5 0 ex rou ovpavov xaraBas sa us himina gumana vg. f latt. gua’... 
descendi, For the other renderings of caraBawew see p. 63. 

The present rendering is extraordinary, the more so as v. 50 
has sae¢ us himina atstaig. It may be a bold stylistic variant: see 
p- 76. 

J. vi. 51, 58 es rov aova in ajukdub; so also L. i. 33. Elsewhere 7” 
aiwins, du aiwa &c. 1.7.1.2 = 11/14. 

J. vi. 60 axovery hausjon; thus also L. v. 15, Mk. iv. 33 and once in 
2 Tim. ii. 14. This form occurs nowhere else; otherwise hawsjan and 
the compounds ga-, andhausjan 148 times. 

J. vii. 45 7AOov .. . mpos rovs apytepecs galibun ban pai andbahtos du baim 
auhumistam gudjam. EpxecOa appears as gman in 175, as af)oaggan 
in 46 = 221 passages. Other renderings (7) occur 10 times among 
which galeiban occurs here and J. xiv. 23, Mk. v. 38. Galeiban 
seems rather to mean ‘to go away, depart from, set out for (and 
arrive at)’, frequently rendering aedéew, which, in fact, is translated 
by galeiban 49, afleiban 2, usleiban 1 = 52/56, and by gaggan in 
the remaining 4 instances. In this passage, then, galzbun either is 
not the happiest rendering, or else has been purposely chosen to 
express the precise shade of meaning which the translator read into 
the original, say, ‘ The officers therefore (departed and) came to the 
chief priests.’ The same pregnant sense seems to be conveyed in the 
other passages, 4: xiv. 23 Kal mpos avToy eXevoopeda Kat povny Tap auT@ 
TOWMTopev Jah du imma galetpos ; Mk. v. 38 KQL EpXeTatl Els TOV OLKOV Jah 
galaip in gard fis swnagogafadts; in the latter case galazp goes well 
with the following jah innaigaggands (v. 39). 

de Vili. 31 cay vpers pewnte ev T@ hoym TO Eng, adnOws pabntar pov eate 
jabai jus gastandip in waurda meinamma: vg. f manseritis ; perman- 
seritis bd er aur. 

Mevewy ‘to abide, endure’ is rendered by wzsaz (including the alternative 
present tense 7m &c., sijau &c.) 1.20.2,0 = 23/32 times, The other 
renderings are: 

J. X. 40 epewer exer Salida jainar. 

J. xi. 6 epewev ev @ nv Tom duo nuepas salida in hammet was stada. 

L. ix, 4 exes pevere kar exeOev eLepyerde par saljip. 
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Mk. vi. 10 exes pevere ews ay e€edOnre Par saljazp. 

L. i. 56 epewev 8¢ Mapp gastoh pan Mariam mip izat swe menops 
prins. 

Lai. 43 umepeivev Ingous o mats ev InpovoaAnp gastop Lesus. 

J. xii. 24 pever afléfnih (see p. 127). 

L. viii. 27 enevev gawas; L, i. 22 diepevev kopos was dumbs (see below). 

The metaphor suggested by the verb gasfandan is the coming to 
a halt, the resumption of the journey being left unconsidered; Mary 
‘stopped’ with her kinswoman; Jesus ‘stayed’ his journey. The use 
of this ingressive perfective? is apt enough in these passages ; J. vill. 31, 
however, needs some explanation. Jesus is speaking to ‘those Jews 
which had believed Him’, recent converts, and the thought seems to 
be ‘stay your journey after Truth; having found it here, make your 
abode with me’.’ 

In L. i. 56, sadjan would have been an equally good rendering 
(cf. J. xi. 6), and zzsan would have stood in J. viii. 31, witness J. xv. 7 
eav de pewnte ev enor jabat sijup in mis. Whatever may be, in these 
passages, the grammatical and exegetical significance of the Greek 
aorists of the durative verb pevew, their treatment in the Gothic has 
been as ingressive perfectives, which would have been equally appro- 
priate in other passages, as, e.g. in J. Xv. 9 peware ev ty ayann TH EL 
wisatp in friapwat metnai.s 

Streitberg’s explanation of gasfandan in L. i. 56 as = ‘verblieb’ 
(PBB. xv. 153), and of the same verb in J. viii. 31 (cf. note 2 below), 
and A. Beer’s objections (PBB. xliii. 461) ted me to examine all the 
passages in which occurs any rendering of pevew other than zwzsan. 
It will be seen that in ‘no case is the aorist indicative epevey translated 
by the past tense of zzsaz, which does not surprise, since was seems, 
a priort, a weak and incompetent equivalent of ‘he remained, abode’, 
and also of the imperative pevere used in its literal sense = ‘abide’, 
manele. At any rate, we have J. x. 40, xi. 6 evewev salida, L. i. 56 


' Streitberg (E.B. § 294, note 2) refers to this as an effective perfective. With 
the use of gastandan in J. viii, 31, cf. J. viii. 44 ev Tp adnOea ovy eotnKey in sunjat 
nt gastop; Rom. xi, 20 more eornkas gastost; 2 Cor.i.24 more: extnKkare gastopup ; 
Gal. ii. 5, wa n adnOea. .. Siapevn gastandat. 

* Cf. Streitberg, PBB, xv. 125, ‘Der sinn ist also “fiir den fall, dass ihr bei 
meinem wort beharren werdet.. .’’.’ 

* Cf. A. Beer in PBB, xiiii. 461, ‘Fassen wir alles zusammen, so sehen wir, 
dass das einfache wisan (eve) auch an stellen gebraucht wird, wo eher komposita 
zu erwarten waren; dasselbe verhaltnis treffen wir auch bei saljan (Hevev) an und 
die funktion des ga- in gastandan (yevev) wird sowohl durch die parallelstellen, an 
denen nicht das zu erwartende kompositum, sondern wieder das einfache zwisan 


erscheint, als auch durch das zusammengesetzte gapulan (umopevey [viz, 2 Tim. ii. 
12]) gentigend klargestellt,’ 
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epewver, li, 43 vmepenvey = gastop, L. ix. 4, Mk. vi. 10 pevere saljatp; whilst 
it is significant that in J. vii. g ravra Se ecroy avros epewvev ev Tn Tadidara, 
the Goth avoids the difficulty by boldly inverting the construction, 
writing a/uh an gap du im wisands in Galetlata (whence f haec autem 
dixtt ets cum esset in galilaeam, against vg. latt. haec cum dixtsset apse 
mansit in gal.) instead of (the impossible) Aaiwh an gibands du im was 
in Gal. Thus we have accounted for the five aorists and two impera- 
tives, There remain two passages to be explained ; 
L. i. 22 mv Stavevav avrois Kat Stepevev kohos was bandwjands im jah 
was dumbs, 
L. viii, 27 ev ota ovk enever, adda ev Tors pynuaow jah wastjom ni gawasips 
was jah in garda nt gawas, ak in hlatwasnom. 

In the former passage, was seems weak and ineffective as the 
equivalent of dvexevey (Western MSS., including D, read Stepewvev), At 
any rate, nowhere does wzsan, by itself, mean ‘to persist, endure, 
continue’; in the four passages where zw7san contextually bears the 
meaning ‘endure’, viz. M. xi. 23 evs weseina und hina dag, J. vi. 27 
mat hana wisandan du libainad atweinon, J, xv. 16 akran ‘zwar du atwa 
sijai, the adverbial complement supplies the idea of continuance, whilst 
in the fourth, J. ix. 41 /rawaurhts tzwara fairhwisip, where there is 
no temporal adjunct, the Goth has freely reinforced the simple verb. 
In L. i. 22 gasfoP, though not in every way satisfactory, would be an 
improvement on was dumbs, which is most probably influenced by the 
preceding was bandwjands. 

Of the rendering gawas in L. viii. 27 Streitberg says (PBB. xv. 106) 
‘wisan = “bleiben” erscheint anstandslos mit ga- zusammengesetazt [cf. 
E. B. § 297 note], vgl. L. viii. 27 jah in garda nini gawas “er verblieb 
nicht im hause”’, against which Beer (P&Z. xliii. 461) objects ‘aber mit 
stillschweigen tiberging er die folgenden worte “ sondern in den grabern”’, 
die auf das nachdriicklichste verbieten, gawas “ verblieb” zu tibertragen : 
“er wohnte nicht im hause, sondern in den grabern”, das ist der sinn.’ 
I agree with Beer. Salida would have been a better rendering. If 
gawas is corrupt, the explanation will be found in the preceding 
‘ni gawasips was’, and the confusion arising from was... gawas.. 
WOR OQ. ss 
J. viii. 41 movere ta epya taujip toja aitins: vg. f facitis opera. Epyov 
= waurstw 19/20. Cf. v. 39 waurstwa Abrahamis tawidederp. Taut 
occurs only here in the Gospels, but 5 times in the Epistles, rendering 
evepyeta, Toa, Tpayya, mpakes. 

. viii, 51, 52 eis Tov aiwva aiwa dage: cf. J. vi. 51, 58. 
. ix, 1 edev gaumida: see above, M. ix. 11. 
G2 


ee 
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X. 16 yernoovrar pia mourn wairpand ain awePt, which is found once 
more in 1 Cor. ix. 7. Azwez apparently means, specifically, a flock of 
sheep, but cf. L. ii. 8 where ropvy = hairda. Tlowsnv occurs 10 times 
as hairdeis ; ayekn = hatrda 5.0.1.2. 


_X. 21 Sayporcopevov unhulbon habandins: see Mk. v. 15-18. 

. X. 40 mepav ufar: see J. Vi. I. 

. X. 40, Xi. 6 enewev salida: see J. vili. 31 (p. 97). 

_ Xi. 28 ehovnoev Mapiay thy adehpyy avtns abpa etrovoa’ o dudacKkados ,.. 


dove. ce wopida Marjan, swistar seina, Aiubjo gibandet: laisarers gam 
jah haitih puk. Haztan renders dovew only here, L. xiv. 12, q.v. and 
Mk. iii. 31. Here perhaps a stylistic variant. 


. Xi. 31 nkodovdnoav avrn iddjedunuh afar vzat. The only case, in John, 


of the use of gaggay afar to render axodovdew: elsewhere always 
laistjan + dir. obj. 10 times. See p. 74. 


. Xi, 34 epxou kar we frauja hirt jah sai. The imperative epxov occurs 


M. viii. 9, L. vii. 8, where it is translated by gém. Hrd otherwise 
represents dSevpo 0.1.1.1, cf. deute hirjats Mk. i. 17, AiryyP xii. 7. In 
the present passage there may have been attraction to the following 
devpo c&o Lazaru hiri ut (v. 43): 


. Xil. 5, 6 wr@you Sardam: see Mk. x. 21 and p. 89, note 1. 
. xii. 40 wWaor gaumidedetna: see M. ix. 11. 
. xii, 48 py NapBavev saet.. nt andnimip. Elsewhere the perfective 


niman does duty 47/62: andniman only 8 times, here and J. xiii. 20, 30, 
L, xix. 15, Mk. x. 30, most probably because in each case AapSavew 
can be taken as=‘receive’, The passage from J. xiii, 20 may 
have been influenced by the parallel M. x. 40, where the Greek reads 
dexeoOa, which is regularly and properly represented by. andniman 
6.0.13.4 = 23/26 times. With Mk. x. 30 cay pn daBn andnimar 
cf. the parallels M. xix. 29 AnWera: and L. xviii. 30 amodaBn andnimat. 


. XI, 26 Bayas. . euBapas hammer tk ufdaupjands pana hlaif giba. jah 


ufdaupjands.., . Also L. vii. 29, iii. 21 (see p. 78). Elsewhere daupjan 
17/17. (Cf. Streitberg in PBB. xv. 165.) 


. Xiv. 23: see J. vii. 45 above. 
. XIV. 30 ovkere modAa Aarnow uel vpor filu nt niablia mip igwis. The 


vetb Aarew = rodjan 78/80. Mabljan (only here) is probably a 
stronger word than rodjan: ‘shall not hold disputations with you.’ 


Xvi, I wa pn oxavdadioOnre ef ni afmarzjaindau: ga)marzjan ri/ra. 


This is an instance of the colourlessness of verbal prefixes when used 
as an instrument of perfectivation. Cf. p. 46. 


. Xvi, 12 ert moda exo Aeyew vpiy nauh ganoh skal gthan tgwis. Torus 


=manags 57, filu 11, mitkils 1, ganohs 1, including ro\Aa = manag 
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0.1.1.4, filu 0.0.0.2, ganoh only here. The rendering satisfies the sense, 
no doubt, but it is elsewhere found representing only cxavos 0.0.3.1. 

. Xvili, I mepav wfar: see J. vi. 1. 

. Xviil. 20 ev, tr» tepw 2m gudhusa, Elsewhere we find only alhs 18/19. 
This isolated rendering is unexplained (but cf. Fr. Kauffmann, Z/@PA. 
xlviii. 220, quoted above on p. 69, note. 

J. xviii. 35, 36 anafulhun, galewips wesjau: see M. xxvii. 2 above. 

L. i. 4 wa emyvos e¢ gakunnats. Gakunnan is apparently synonymous 
with w/fkunnan, which renders exvyywvar 2.0.2.3 = 7/9. Nevertheless 
gakunnan stands for emryvova only in this passage, and for yrova only 
twice, L. viii. 17 and xix. 15 against ufkunnan 22 times, See 
pp. 58 ff. 

L. i. 10 to mAnOos Atuhma, a unique rendering. Aiuhma is apparently 
a Lucan word: cf. oydos = hiuhma 1.0.4.0 = 5/86. 

L. i, 12 PoBos ememecev en’ avtov agis disdraus ina: here the mot juste, cf. 
p. 176 (L.v. 26). Drzusan ana occurs, in the literal sense, in L. xv. 20 
and Mk. iii. ro. 

L. i. 19 0 mapeotnkws evwmiov tov Geov zk 7m Gabriel sa standands in and- 
wairpja gudis. mapeot(nx)ws = alstandands 0.1.0.4, faurastandands 
0.0.1.1: see L. xix. 24 below. Standands will make sense, but the 
omission of a prefix in such a case is most unusual, and is here almost 
certainly due to the scribe. Cf. Mk. xv. 39 sa afstandands in 
andwairpja ts. Contra Streitberg, note ad J. xviii. 22. 

L. i. 22 eneyvwoay ote frohun pammet siun gasal, vg. latt. cognoverunt: 
intellexerunt e. Fropun (= encyvova 1/9) exactly renders the Greek 
which here means ‘became aware that’. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether /ro/wn is not influenced by zw/ellexerunt of e, where this 
rendering of yeyyooxew is characteristic (v. Soden, Z. WV. 7., p. 287). 
F rapjan usually renders povew, voew, cuvievat, 

L=is 33: see-J. vi. 541, 58. 

L. i. 33: Baorera Diudinassus: see p. 42. Thus M. vi. 10, Mk. ix. 1. 

L. i. 56 enewer gastop: see J. vili. 31 above. 

L. ii, 41 emopevorvro wratodedun (gaggan 45/50). Also L. viii. 1 for 
duodevery, and once 1 Cor. xvi. 6 = mopeveo Oa, 

Ev iis 42°31 see’ L.vini- 42. 

L, ii. 43 vmepewev gastop: see J. vill. 31. 

L. iii. 8 momoare ov kaprovs waurkjarp nu akran wairpata. mow in the 
sense ‘bring forth’ = ga)faujan 3.0.2.1, viz. M. vil. 17, 23,19; 
L. vi. 433 viii. 8; Mk. iv. 32, all of which are literal. With L. iii. 8 
may be placed L. xix. 18 shafts bens gawaurhia (exouncev) fimf skattans. 
See J. vi. 10 above. 


(rien 
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L. iii. 9 ray ovv Sevdpov pn movovy Kaprov Kadov all nu bagme unbatrandane 
akran god: vg. (9 MSS.) and a ff,* aur: non faciens fructum (sine 
additione); +donumvg.rell., bc def ff,elqr6. Unbarrandane is an 
extraordinary gloss in two ways. Firstly, dazran does not render 
nove, but depew, and is therefore not ‘ stilgemdss’ (cf. prec.).. The 
true Wulfilian technique is exhibited in the parallel M. vii. 19 a// bagme 
ni taujandane akran god. Secondly, a present participle compounded 
with wn-, and taking a direct object is, to say the least, exceptional and 
odd. Compounds of w#--+ pres. pple., even when the verb is transitive, 
are intransitive, usually representing Greek adjectives. Thus wnagands, 
unfrapjands, ungafatrinonds, ungahabands (stk), ungalaubjands, un- 
habands, unlvapnands, unkunnands, unliugands, unrodjands, unsailvands, 
unsweibands, unufbrikands, unwitands, unwunands, corresponding to 
the Greek aoBes, acvveros, averiAnnros, aveykAnros, akparns, ameBor, 
arewOns, amurtos, pn exav, acBeotos, ayvowy, avevdns, adados, py Bderor, 
adia\em Tos, -ws, ov Tavopat, amporKoros, ayvowy, adnuover. By way of ex- 
ception however, there are just three passages beside the present one, 
where such a compound governs a direct object, viz. : 

2 Tim. ili. 3 axpareis ungahabandans stk \incontinentes). 

Rom. x. 3 ayvoourvtes... dtxacoovyny unkunnandans auk gudis garath- 

tein. 

Skeir. iv. 5 wnkunnandans fo bt nasjand. 

The present instance is, therefore, unique in the Gospels, and may, 
not impossibly, derive from a marginal gloss drawing attention to the 
reading of vg. a ff,* aur. non faciens fructum, which can be compactly 
rendered by wnbatrandane. The scribe, then, instead of replacing 
the entire Wulfilian m2 ¢aujandane akran god by unbairandane, merely 
suppressed the first two words and wrote wndazrandane in their place. 

L, ili, 17 ovvager briggth kaurn in bansta; also xv. 13 cwayayer brahia 
samana allata, only in Luke; elsewhere ouvayew = ga)lisan 1.4.0.1, 
Cf. M. vi. 26 22h disand in banstins. 

L, iti, 18 evyyyedifero rov Aaov iupspilloda managein: vg. £ evangelizabat ; 
benenuntiabat e. Thus also L. viii. 1 evayyedCouevos wailaspillonds : 
vg. f evangel’zans ; adnuntians ac, benenuntians e. The Greek verb 
= wailamerjan 1.0.7.0 = 8/11, of which the above renderings 
are mere variants. Note, besides, L. ii. 10 spzJlon, for which see 
p. 175: 

L. ili. 19 TEpt TavT@y wy emotncev rovnpav o Hpwdns 67% alla poet gawaurhta 
ubila, cf. also Mk. iii. 35 sae allis waurkerp wiljan gudis. In the 
sense ‘to carry out or accomplish (an act, command, &c.); to fulfil; 
to do’ we find /aujan as the equivalent of moew in 152/154 cases, e. g. 
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L. vi. 9, 33 unbiup ( iu) taujan, M. vii. 21 sa taujands wiljan attins. 
See above, J. vi. 10. 

L. ili, 21 Barticbevros ufdaupidamma: see above, Js Xi, 26, 

L, iv. 21 Neyew rodjan: see p. 125 (J. viii. 45). 

L, iv. 35 and ix. 42 ro daponor sa unhulba; viii. 33 bat unhulbans. Else- 
where wnhulbo (fem.) 4.5.11.10 = 30/33. 

L. iv. 42 e&eAOwy emopevdn eis epnuov romov... KATELXOV avTOY TOU Mn Topev- 
eda an’ avrev: usgaggands GALAIp ana aupjana stad... gaha- 
baidedun ina, et nt ariipt fairra tm, UWopeverOar = gaggan 45 /59, £a-, 
aflecban only here. (Note, galeiban only three times translates epyerdax 
viz. J. vii. 45, xiv. 23 (aorist and future), Mk. v. 38). In this passage, 
galaip ... aflipi are not unreasonable renderings of eropevOn . . . mopev- 

* and would avoid the sequence wsgaggands tddja... et nt 
*(af )iddjedi, which last is in any case not extant, though the plural 
ddjederna occurs. The vg. latt. read egressus tbat (extit ef abiite)... 
ne discederet, Cf. the parallel Mk. i. 35 avacras ef&mAOev kar amnddev evs 
epnuov rorov usstandands usiddja jah galayp, where galatp (= abit e) is 
the normal rendering of the Greek, for amepyeodar = galeiban 9.13.12.158, 
af-, usleipan 0.0.1.2 = 52/56. 

His Weed 2 see M, ix. 11: 

L. v. 15 hausjon: see J. vi. 60. 

L, v. 15 oxAot moddoe Atuhmans managat. Also M, viii. 18 moddovs oxAovs 
managans hiuhmans (see above) ; L. viii. 4 oxdov moAdov Acumam mana- 
gaim; L. xiv. 25 oxdot modo heuhmans managat. These passages 
furnish yet another proof of the consequentiality of aberrant renderings. 
Oxdos appears in C. A. as manage 8.15.25.32 = 80 times, and as 
hiu(h)ma 1.0.4.0 = 5 times; for the isolated (? corrupt) zumjons see 
M. viii. 1 above, p. 94. 

The remarkable feature of the Azwhma renderings is that M. viii. 18, 

L. v. 18, xiv. 25, are the only passages extant in the C. A. where the 

Greek oxdos modus appears in the plural ;? in L. viii. 4 the Gothic follows 

the plural of M. xiii. 2 (see p. 231). Now oxdos modvs occurs not 

infrequently, and is in Gothic translated by manageins filu (J. vi. 2, 

L, vii. r1, &c.).2 It is as though the corresponding plural manageino 

filu (cf. L. iti. 31 allaizo manageino) was felt to be objectionable, whilst 
a collocation such as manageins managa had to be avoided as, evidently, 
it has been in the corresponding singular. The use of Azwhma, then, 

seems to be a stylistic necessity where the normal rendering managez 


ecOa, 


1 For the use of galeipan, see above, J. vii. 45. 
2 oxAos per se occurs often enough, e ee 
8 Cf, however, L. v. 29 nv oxAos TeAwYaY TMoAUS Was manager motarje mika. 
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is contra-indicated. The remaining passage, L. vi. 17, is interesting :— 
oxdos pabytay avtov, Kat mAnOos moAv Tov Aaov hiuma siponje ts jah hansa 
mikila manageins. Here there are at least two competitors for the Gothic 
managet, viz. oxkos and Aaos, whilst wAnOos is not without a claim.) In 
this case the Goth may have thought that manager was hardly the word 
to apply to the number of Christ’s followers who, even if temporarily 
numerous, must have been limited to something less than a multitude. 
His translation is even so not perfect. Hansa only here represents 
mdnOos ; elsewhere it renders omepa (maniple), J. xviii. 3, 12, and 
Mk. xv. 16 (cohort). Hansa would in this passage have been a more 
fitting rendering of oxAos, which here refers to Christ’s ‘company ’, thus 
leaving ;zhma, quite properly, to stand for mAnGos. 

'L. v. 26 exoracis ehaBev usfilmez dissat: see p. 176. 

L. v. 36 mariov suagins ; so also the parallels M. ix. 16, Mk. ii. 21: ‘see 
M. ix. 16 above, and p. 238. 

L, vi. 4 eAaBov usnam: see M, xxvii. 9 above. 

L. vi. 17: see above. 

L. vi. 29 mapexe kat ty addnv galewet imma jah anpara: vg. f it. praebe. 
Ga)lewjan otherwise = mapadidova. M. v. 39 reads orpeyov wander, 
which would have been quite a good rendering here for mapeyewv ‘to 
exhibit, present, afford’ (Green), for which galezwjan seems an indifferent 
equivalent. The other passage in which zapexe occurs, L. vii. 4 agtos 
cot @ trapeéer tovto hammer fragibis hata, does not help us. Cf. p. 75. 

L. vi. 38 perpov... petpm: mitads ... mitadjon, usually supposed to be 
stylistic variants (p. 78). MZfadjo occurs nowhere else, the parallel 
reading of Mk. iv. 24 being zm Arzacez mitab mitib. Elsewhere perpov 
= milaps twice in the Gospels (L. vi. 38 and Mk. iv. 24) and seven 
times in the Epistles ; also xopos = mztabs once in Luke. 

L. vi. 49 motrapos flodus: elsewhere aa 5/6. Here apparently a stylistic 
variant (p. 78). See also p. 219. 

L. vii. 2 kaxws exov sivkands, the only idiomatic rendering of this phrase. 
Whether this passage is vaguely reminiscent of J. iv. 46 (noever) is 
doubtful. 

L vii, 11 evs mohw Kadovperny Naiy in baurg namnida Naem. Karew ‘to 
call or name’ = havlan 4.0.20.1 = 25/28, and namnjan only here and 
L. ix. 10 kadouperns ByOcaidar baurgs namnidaizos B. Although Aaztan 
might seem more appropriately used with reference to persons than to 
places (e.g. hastais namo zs Iohannen, Iesu, L. i. 13, 313 set hattada 
stairo L. i. 36), and in cases such as M. xxvii. 8 Aatfans ward akrs 


1 Aaos = managei 2.1.24.2 = 29/30. TAnOos = j 
\ I aeeAs : Gos = managei 0.0.3.2 = 5, and, on 
each in Luke, Aiuhma, hansa. a : é H eat: 
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Jains akrs blopis ‘was spoken of as’, yet hac/an is used with place- 
names in two passages, L. ii. 4 se havtada Beblahaim, L. xix. 29 at 
Sairgunja patei haitada alewjo. Perhaps both verbs, with place-names, 
are idiomatic, [sae] hazfada being used with the relative, ‘ which was 
called, referred to as’, and namnips = ‘ bearing the name of, named’.! 

L, vii, 12, 15, 22: (naus for daups) see L. ix. 60. 

L. vii. 29 Bamriobevres ufdaupidat: see J. xiii. 26. 

L. vii. 33, 34 eAndvdev yap Iwavyns . . . eAnAvdev 0 vi0s Tov avOporouv urrann 
rathtis Iohannes...urrann sunus mans. This is the only passage 
where epxerOa: (gman, at\gaggan 221/232) is rendered by urrinnan, 
which, however, stands for e£edOew, e. g. J. vili, 42 e&AOov Kar Ko 
urrann jah gam, J. xvi. 30 fram Guda urrant; it is said also of the 
springing up of seeds, the rising of the sun.? Here, although wrrann 
cannot be said to be a precise rendering of «AyAvOev, there is probably 
an attempt to avoid the bald equivalent gam,° and rather to suggest 
the course of a career: ‘he went through life’ that is, ‘processzt’, 
rather than venzt¢ of vg. latt. 

L. vil. 35 edcxaw6n 1 cogia gasunjoda warp handuget fram barnam 
sernaim allaim, vg. f custificata est. Now &:xatovy ‘ to hold guiltless, to 
justify, to pronounce or treat as righteous’ (Green), occurs in the 
C. A. five times else, viz. M. xi. 19 uszvaurhta gadomida warp handuget 
fram barnam seinaim, L. vii. 29 garathtana domidedun Gup; L. x. 29 
wiljands uswaurhtana stk domjan; L. xvi. 15 garathtans dometp izwi's 
stlbans in andwairpja manne; L. xvii. 14 attddja sa garathtoza 
gatathans du garda. Garathts (uswaurhts)+domjan (gatethan)— 
possibly a term of law—as a translation of dikasovy is entirely in 
consonance with Wulfilian technique, and one wonders whether 
gasunjoda was the reading of this passage in the original text. How- 
ever this may be, we have here another of those interpretative 
renderings which Gothic theologians seem here and there to have 
substituted for the original, more literal and more conservative text. 
Gasunjon occurs only here, but swrjon = amodoyecOa once in the 
Epistles (2 Cor. xii. 19), and swnjons = amodoyia 2 Cor, vii. 11, Phil. i. 16, 
and 2 Tim. iv. 16. The idea of children passing judgement on their 
parent seems not to have appealed to the translator or, more probably, 
to the revisor, who preferred to picture them in the humanly more usual 


& 

1 L, vi, 13, 14 wvouacer is naturally namnida. ; 

2 eepxecbar = usgaggan 12.8.29.26 in concrete and literal senses, u7rinnan I 64.3 
in figurative use, inclining to the sense of Lat. procedere, which occasionally corre- 
sponds to it in the Latin Versions. p ig iain 

$ Which appropriately stands for eAjAvder xrA. J. vii. 28 af mis silbin mi gam; 
J. viii. 20; xii, 23; xvii. 1 gam Meila; J. xvi. 32 gimip leila jah nu gam. 
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and natural role of pleaders and apologists on behalf of their parent, and 
accordingly wrote gasunjoda, The same rendering would have applied 
perhaps equally well in the case of L. x. 29 and xvi. 15, especially in 
the former passage, which fact goes to indicate the sporadic nature of 
these exegetical revisions, in contrast to the homogeneous foundation of 
solid uniformity which is such a characteristic feature of the renderings 
of the Gothic Gospels. L. vii. 29 garathtana domidedun Gup is 
a literalism of rendering, like the R.V. justified God.’ 

L. vii. 47 afewvrar .. . @ Se odsyov auerat, oAvyov ayara afletanda frawaurh- 
teis.. . tb Pammet leitil fraletada leitil frijoh. Acreva ‘to forgive’ 
appears as afle/an 4.0.6.8 = 21/24, as frale/an only here and xVil. 3, 4. 
Altogether, the Greek verb is rendered, in all senses, by /e/an 2.4.4.8, 
aflelan 11.0.10.20, bilefan ‘to leave behind’ (= xaradumew) 0.5.2.3, 
whilst /radefan occurs 0.0.4.3 = 7 times only, against /esan, afietan 
59 times. So far as can be observed,’ /ralefan is synonymous with 
afletan, which is a préor? not unlikely in view of the subordination, in 
verb prefixes, of sense to function. The other four cases of fraletan 
(= to allow) occur only in negative sentences, e.g. L. vill. 51 ovk 
agyxev ni fralailot, L. vii. 47 has already been treated as a Stylistic 
variant (p. 78). 

L. vili. 1 watlaspillonds : see L. iii. 18. 

L. viii. 4 Azwmam: see L. v. 15. 

L, viii. 17 0 ov yroOnoera nih fulgin, Pater nt gakunnaidau ; so L. xix. 15 
wa yr et gakunnaidedt va barjizuh gawaurhtedi, Here gakunnan = 
ufkunnan, which, in this sense (pp. 58 ff.), occurs 22 times; gakunnan 
(in place of wfkunnan) rendering emryyava is found only once (see 
L. i. 4 above). Judging by the other renderings of yyveokew we 
should have expected ufkunnan, especially in the second passage. 

L. viii. 19 wapeyevovro atiddjedun pan du imma aipet jah breprjus ts Jah ni 
mahtedun andgipan imma faura managein. Elsewhere the Greek verb 
= giman 5/6; in this case, however, a/ddjedun is quite in order, 
geman being contra-indicated by the following context: they could not 
reach Him. Cf. p. 52. 

[L. viii. 27 skohsla (marg. gloss): see M. viii. 31.| 

L. viii. 33 Aad unhulbans: see L. iv. 35. 

L, viil. 33 ayeAn wrius. Occurs nowhere else; otherwise hazrda 8/9, as 


in v. 32: hence perhaps a stylistic variants here (p. 78), unless due to 
the dialect of a revisor (pp. 161, 242). 


? Luther goes one better here with gaben Gott recht; the remaining four passages 
have (sich) rechtfertigen, which approximates to the Gothic gasunjon, 
? Apeois = aflet (3) fralet (5) in Gospels, Epistles, and Skerreins, 
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L. viii, 42 @vyarnp ... ws erav dadexa: swe wintriwe twalibe, Eros yer 
12/15. In M. ix. 20 amoppoovea dwdexa ern is translated blobarinnandet 
1b. wintruns, but the parallels L, viii. 43, Mk. v. 25, read Jera twalrf. 
The third variant is L. ii. 42, where Jesus is described as /walibiwintrus 
L. vili. 42, 43 weniriwe ... jera may be variants; cf. p. 78. 

L. vill. 47 mpoorecovea avre gam jah atdriusandet du imma: elsewhere 
driusan du 0.0.2.3, including the parallel Mk. v. 33 gam jah draus 
du imma. 

L. vili. 50 py PoBov nt faurhte’, Aatainet galauber; the identical words 
occur in the parallel Mk. v. 36. Cf also L. ix. 34 epoBnOnoav 
Saurhtidedun, Mk. x. 32 epoBowvro faurhial waurpun, the last being of 
doubtful accuracy. Everywhere else oBewv, poSecbar = ogan, ogan sts 
5-5-13-9 = 32/36. E.g. M. x. 28 qoBewbe . . . PoBnOnre ni oget> 
wwis... ogetp. 

L. viii. 51 nz fralailot: see L. vii. 47. 

L. ix. 2 tava tovs acOevovyras allans Jans unhatlans. Elsewhere szuks 
g/to. Fora full account of this important and interesting passage 
see pp. 216 ff. 

L. ix. 4 pevere saljatp: see J. viii, 31. 

L, ix. 10 xkadoupeyns namnidaizos: see L. vii. 11. 

L. ix. 34 faurhtidedun (ogan 32/36): see L. viii. 50. 

L. ix. 42 sa unhulpa (unhulpo 30/33): see L. iv. 35. 

L. ix. 55 orpapes de gawandjands han. Srpepev and its compounds em-, 
unoorpepew are represented, normally, by the reflexive ga)wandjan stk 
when intransitive, by ga)wandjan when transitive. Thus the intr. verb 
‘to turn round, Fr. se re/ourner’ = ga)wandjan stk 0.0.3.0, gawandips 
0.0.2.0, but gawandjan only here; so emorpepew, in the same sense, 
gawandjan stk 1.0.2.3, also once J. xii. 40 gawandjan ‘to be con- 
verted ’, umootpepew ‘to return, Fr. refourner’, gawandjan sik 0.0.15.0, 
gawandjan only once, L. xvii.18. The transitive verb is translated by 
ga)wandjan, e.g. orpepew wandan M. v. 39; emorpepew gawandjan 
L. i. 16, 17; viii. 55. Excluding the two instances of gawandips, all 
three verbs appear, when intr., as ga)wandjan stk 1.0.20.3 = 24/27, 
against gawandjan 0.1.2.0 = 3/27 times. In L. vili. 55 we ought 
perhaps to read gawandida stk: see p. 144. 

L. ix. 56 ovk nev wuxas avOpwrav arodecar aha cwoa nt gam sarwalom 

. gistian ak nasjan. Now amohdwa = fragisijan, -nan 8.7.11.6 times, 
besides other renderings (usgrstjan, usgiman, fraliusan). Qiustjan, in 


l Jesus is twalibwintrus, Jairus’s daughter wintriwe twalibe = Ags, Gosp. he was 
twelf wintre, dohtor nean twelf wintre. M. ix. 20, L. viii. 43, Mk. v. 25 (issue) read 
wintruns, jera, era; Ags. Gosp. gear, ger, winter, The words are synonymous, ‘but 
wintrus seems the more primitive. 
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the present passage, is the only instance of the uncompounded verb 
and looks very much like a scribal lapsus; nevertheless, it may be a 
boldly conceived, yet effective contextual durative ‘I came not to be 
the means of damnation; I came as one providing, for all time, a way 
of salvation’. Thus, in turning the Gothic back into Greek, we 
should have to write ovx 7AGev wuyxas aroddvvae (or, better, aroAdvor), 
adda calew (color). 

Still, the infin. coca: appears as masjan L, ix. 24, xix. 10, MK. iii. 4, 
and as ganasjan L. vi. 9, xvii. 33, Mk. viii: 35. The rendering ~asjan in 
L. ix. 24 (p. 57), L. xix. 10 gam auk sunus mans sokjan ({ntnoa) jah 
nasjan (cwca) Pans fralusanans, and Mk. iii. 4 skuldu ist... satwala 
nasjan aippau usgisyan (cocoa ny amoxrewa), if intentional, expresses a 
durative verb-action which is eloquently interpretative, if unfaithful to the 
original; on the other hand, we find ganasjan in L. xvii. 33 and 
MK. viii. 35, the very parallels to L. ix. 24, whilst L. vi. 9, parallel to 
Mk. iii. 4, reads satwala ganasjan pau usgisyan. 

This lack of uniformity in the choice of verb-forms may be explained 
as due to 

1. The vagaries of scribes (cf. pp. 47 f.). 

2. The fact that the verb-action system began to break down in 

post-Wulfilian Gothic, esp. during the later fifth century. 

3. Sporadic exegetical revisions by later hands (p. 47). 

L. ix. 60 ages tous vexpovs Oayrar tovs eavrwy vexpous let bans daupans 
usfilhan seinans nawins ; similarly : 

L. vii. 12 c£exopitero reOvnkws uibaurans was naus. 

L. vii. 15 avexabucey o vexpos ussat sa naus. 

L. vii. 22 vexpou eyepovtar nawers urretsand. 

Apart from these renderings, vexpos = daubs 3.3.7 8., which is also 
the equivalent of o reOyyxws in J. xi. 39, 443; xii. 1. Dawps, therefore, 
is the representative of both words in 24/28 cases, a collation of which 
shows that 11 of these occur in the phrase ex vexpov a (de, ex) mortuis. 
If there is any difference between daups and maus, we must seek it in 
L, vii. 12-15, where perhaps aus connotes ‘corpse, body, cadaver’ 
rather than ‘dead man, deceased’, esp. in the former passage. The 
same sense may, by a refinement of interpretation, apply in L. ix. 60: 
‘Let those who are spiritually dead bury the corpses of their fellows.’ 

This explanation hardly applies, however, to L. vii. 22, where aus 
has, more probably, been introduced from the preceding context. 


} The Latin renderings in these passages are vg. f latt. mortuus, qui mortuus 
erat, &c., the only exceptions being L. vii. 12 vg. f defunctus efferebatur: mortuus a 
(d) er; J. xi. 39 sovor defunctidd; J. xi. 44 qui defunctus erat a. None of these 
has any bearing on the Gothic renderings. 
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It must be said, however, that among all the other passages where 
vexpos, teOynkws have to be translated, there is hardly one (? J. xi. 44 
e&n\Oev 0 reOvnxas urrann sa daupa) where the interpretation ‘ corpse’ 
would have been justified. 

With reference to L. vii. 22, ix. 60 it is interesting to compare the 
parallels M. xi. 5 daubad urreisand, M. viii. 22 let bans daubans filhan 
setnans daupans, which exhibit the more primitive Wulfilian tech- 
nique. 

L, X. 2 omws exBadry epyatas et ussatjat waurstwjans: vg. f mittat. The 
parallel M. ix. 38 reads e¢ ussandjat, a good rendering, of which 
ussalyjat may be a corruption. It is just possible, however, to take 
ussayan here in the sense ‘to assign to their appointed places’; cf. 
L. xx, 9, Mk. xii, 1 epurevoev ussatida ‘planted, set out’, and Lk. 
XVil. 6 durevOnrs ussatec buk in marein. For Mk. xii. 19 ussatjat barna, 
Sea D257 < 

L. x. 21, 23 orpages gawandips: see L. ix. 55-above. 

L. xiv. 10 evamov faura faim mibanakumbjandam. Elsewhere = in 
andwairpja 14/15, all in Luke. In 12 of these 15 passages! the 
C. A. in andwairpja agrees characteristically with i conspectu (ante 
Jaciem L. i. 6, 17, 19) of the Palatinus, the exceptions being L. i. 15, 
xvi. 15> (cx andwairfja C. A., ante e) and L. xiv. 10 (faura C. A., coram 
e [vg.]). There is every possibility that the isolated /aura derives 
from the Palatinian Bilingual. 

L. xiv. 10 wopevOes avarece algaggands anakumbet. Mopeverba = gaggan 
45/50. The precisioning prefix is not more necessary here than 
elsewhere, e. g. M. xxvii. 66 a evs gaggandans (vg. abeuntes) galukun 
hata hiaiw. 

L, xiv. 10 rore eota cou Sofa Aanuh ist us hauhiba faura paim mipana- 
kumbjandam. Aoéa = wulpus 2.5.9.3, hauheins (thrice hauhipa) 0.7.1.0. 
L. xiv. ro is the only passage of ten in Luke where hawhzfa occurs, 
and a comparison of the passages in John’, where both renderings 
occur, discloses a difference in sense. Wulbus (subjective) = glory, 
majesty (especially of God, Christ), German herrlichkeit (Goftes) ; 
hauheins (verbal noun), AawhtPa denote an act of praising or exalting ; 
praise, exaltation, glorification. Thus J. xi. 40 gasaihis wulpu gudts, 
but J. ix. 24 gif hauhein guda. J. xii. 43 /riyodedun auk mais hauhem 
manniska (p. 44) Pau hauhein gudis may be rendered ‘for they loved 

ey Cla iv, Shien, EN fags, For owns 

finden wir bei Cyprian sehr haufig das umstandliche im conspectu; es herrscht noch 


fast ungebrochen in den afr. texten’, re? : i : 
2 J. xi, 40; xii 41; xvii 5, 22, 24 ; vil. 18; vill. 50, 54; 1X. 245 XI, 45 XIl. 43. 
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the extolment of men more than the commendation of God’, and 

in the present passage hawhiba denotes mere human approbation. 

Three passages in Luke, however, would seem to require hauheins 

‘rather than zwudbus. L. xvii. 18 gidan wulbu gudan should read 

hauhein; in L, ii. 14; xix. 38 we may give the C. A. the benefit of 

the doubt. The rendering is probably suggested by the context, 

L. xiv, 12 pn ove nt haitats frijonds Peinans. Upoc)povew ‘to call 
(a person); to summon by or as by calling’ = af)wopjan 1.6.5.5 
= 174/20, whilst haz/an represents xadew in all senses 36/42 times. 
(Also mpockadew athailan 13/13.) Haztan occurs 8 times in the 
immediate context (also xadew 4 times in verses 7-9 not extant in 
C.A.), whence probably 7 Aazia’s in the present passage. Thus 
in v. 12 ware 1, paver Ipt* (Soden), and zvztare abeq for vocare 
vg. latt. rell. See also J. xi. 28 and Mk. iii. 31. 

L. xiv. 14 dias uswaurhis: garathts 14/17: see p. 86 note 3. Thus 
also M. ix. 13 and Mk. ii. 17. 

L, xiv. 18 aypov yyopaca land bauhta. Land is not elsewhere used in 
this sense, representing warpis, Aymara, xopa, Akrs would have stood 
here: cf, M. xxvii. 7 usbauhtedun us aim pana akr kasjins. 

L. xiv. 25 Atwhmans managat: see L. v. 15. 

L. xiv, 30 np&aro orxodoper dustodida timbrjan. ApyecOa = duginnan 

40/41. Dustodjan occurs only here and three times in the Epistles.* 

Note duginnaina in the previous verse, and that the spelling “mdrjan 

occurs only here and in v. 28: otherwise ga)#mrjan, timrja, 

XV. 24 np£avro evppawecOa dugunnun wisan. Cf. xv. 23 wisam waila, 

XV. 29 diwesjau, xv. 32 watla wisan, and xvi. 19 wala wisands daga 

hammeh bairhtaba. 

The question is to explain the absence of the word waz/a in v. 24. 
Streitberg® has maintained that zwsan alone suffices to render evfpar- 
veoOa, explaining the omission, as Gabelentz-Loebe had already 
suggested, on stylistic grounds, the omission being paralleled in L. xix. 6 
omevoas xate8n sniumjands atstaig. He says ‘Das richtungsadverb, 
dass im Gotischen—schwerfallig genug—die griechische praposition 
ersetzen muss, fehlt v. 6 offenbar nur deshalb, weil staumjands dalap 
atsterg , . unmittelbar vorhergeht. Ganz ebenso wird auch L. xv. 24 
die schwerfalligkeit des gehauften wala mit absicht vom iibersetzer 
vermieden worden sein.’ That may be so, but I am not impressed 
by the obviousness of the conclusion, having regard to the numerous 


' Superscription to 2 Cor, and 1 Tim., also 2 Cor, viii. 6 
rik es ; or. viii. 6, 


8 See J. F. xxii. 307-10. There is a similar case in L, vii. 2 
: . XX Bast » VU. 29-30 0 
bis) ufdaupidai. .. daupidat; cf. J. xiii. 26, p. 100, piumgat ic dt 


L. 


L 
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‘schwerfalligkeiten’ with which this version abounds, nor is there any 
necessity, as has been insisted on elsewhere, for treating the Codex 
Argenteus as copy fresh from the author’s pen. 

With regard to the meaning of waza wisan, Streitberg says (loc. cit., 
p. 309) ‘Dass eine bedeutung wie ‘“‘schmausen” fiir die verschiedenen 
stellen [sc7/. in Luke]... anzusetzen ist, lehrt die vergleichung der 
beiden noch tibrigen stellen... Dort [in L.] ist die verengung des 
begriffs durch die lage der dinge gegeben: die freude findet einen 
sehr konkreten ausdruck.’ 

If wala wisan—and, according to: Streitberg, w7san—has the 
meaning ‘to feast, schmausen, epulari’, then wazla wisan is not a good 
rendering of evdpawecOa. Yet, assuming that zwazla wisan had that 
meaning; whether the Greek verb had, in the fourth century, under- 
gone an associative sense-change,’ or whether the exegetical tradition 
of the time favoured such a deviative translation, or whether the 
contextual association proved too strong for the Goth, wazla wisan 
is no worse a rendering than the Old Latin efwlar7,? which survived 
Jerome’s revision, whence also the OHG, Tatian’s goumén, goumen 
and the Ags. Gosp. gez7stfulliian, which signify, most concretely, 
‘to feast’ The A.V., R.V. ‘be merry, make merry’ have given us, 
in the passage relating to the Prodigal Son, the correct sense of the 
Greek, but in L. xvi. 19 ‘ fared (faring) sumptuously’ the old tradition 
remains,® and the fine rendering ‘living in mirth and splendour every 
day’ (R.V.) has been relegated to the margin. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether waz/a w7san really did mean 
‘to feast’ in the sense of the Lat. epular?, R.V. ‘fare sumptuously ’. 
Let us examine the word-group to which zzsaz belongs. We have 
recorded O.Icel. w7s¢, OHG. wst ‘sustenance, food’, MHG. west 
‘ aufenthalt, wohnung ; lebensunterhalt, nahrung; fiirsorge, pflege’ 
(Lexer). In OE. we find wzs¢ ‘being; food, sustenance ; feast or 
banquet’, also ge)westfullian, gewistian, gewistlaecan, ‘to feast, epulari’ 
secondary derivatives from the noun. In Gothic there are, besides 


1 Of such change I have found no evidence. 

2 This is the reading of all the Old Latin MSS. with the single and brilliant 
exception of e, which in L. xii. 19 (also c Aug) ; xv. 23, 24, 29, 32; Xvi. 19 reads 
tocundart. Unfortunately, these passages are not extant for Cypr. or k; one would 
like to be certain that zocundari is a true African reading, although that is, a priort, 
most likely. Its non-dependence upon the Gothic is, however, made almost certain 
by the associations of the Gothic word-group. The Syriac rendering is se oblectare. 

3 Thus Wiclif and he eet ech day schynyngli; Tyndale fared deliciously every daye. 
‘The renderings of the other passages are : L. xv, 23, Wicl. and ete we, and plenteuously 
ete we; Tyn. lett vs eate, and be mery. L. xv. 24, Wicl. eat plenteuously; Tyn. make 
goode cheare. L.xv.29, Wicl. ete largely with my frendis; Tyn, make mery, L. xv. 32, 
Wicl. ete plenteuously ; Tyn. make mery. 
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watla waisan and biwisan, two formations: zwzs/s which represents 

gvois in Rom. xi. 24; Eph. ii. 3; Gal. iv. 8 (ii, 15); Skeir. ii. 21, 22 5 

iv. 16, 18, and zzon, -wzns which are represented in the following 

contexts : 

1. wizon, 1 Tim. v.67 d¢ omaradwca th so wizonder in azeljam. Now 
cmaraday = to live riotously, cf. omarados riotous, voluptuous. The 
Gothic zw7zonder alone is apparently not synonymous with orarahooa, 
but rather more like d:arropevn, so that wrzonded in azetjam = Siarropery 
ey ndovas, Wrson, then, means ‘to live’ in the sense of vivere or, 
better, agere, or both; cf. (loc. cit.) 7 delicits agit d, in delicits vivit g 
Aug &c. in deliciis est vg. f (Streitberg). 

2. andawizns. Rom. Xil. 13 Tats xpetats Tov ayiwy Kowwvourtes, THY 
pirokenav Sioxovtes andawiznim wethaize gamainjandans, gastigodem 
galaistjandans ; R.V. communicating (distributing A.V.) to the neces- 
sities of the Saints. 

2 Cor. xi. 8 addas exkAnowas ecvAnoa aBwv ofrwroy mpos THY vEwY 
Svaxomav nimands andawizn du izwaramma andbahtja; vg. stipendium ; 
wages R.V, 

Phil. iv. 16 «ac ama& kat dis thy xpecay po ereuate andawizn mis 
insandidedup ; 1n usum vg.; unto my need (necessity A.V.) R.V. 

Andawizns here clearly = O.Icel. vzs#, OHG., MHG. west ‘lebens- 
unterhalt, nahrung.’ 

3. watlawigns. Skeir, vii. 13 jah swa managat ganohjands ins watla- 
wienat ni patained ganauhan paurftais im fragaf, ak filaus maizo. 
‘Thus satisfying them with so much good cheer’ which Bernhardt 
translates ‘ ¢antulo satians eos victu’. Here we are handicapped by the 
absence of the underlying Greek. 

From the examination of the last two words, it is evident that 
-wiens, in andawisns, watlawigns = O.Icel. vist, OHG., MHG. wast 
‘food, sustenance’; in none of these passages does that element 
suggest the idea of feasting, or of eating or living luxuriously; the 
Greek synonyms would be rpogn, oiria, Staitn; xpera, orwmov krr. 
Similarly wzon = to live, vzvere, agere, Siarracba, 

The evidence of these three words, w¢zon, andawizns, watlawizns 
should at least make us hesitate to equate the simple verb wzsan with 
Lat. epulari. The OE. wzs/, to be sure, developed the meaning ‘feast’, 
but against that there is the W. Germ. and N. Germ. vis/, wis, not 
to mention the internal evidence of the Gothic itself. It is much 
more probable that -zwz7sam, if it could be used in this connexion as 
a simple verb, meant 

1. To live; wzvere. 
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2. To lead (a certain course of) life; agere; diaracdat. 
3- To eat (this sense from, or reinforced by, the noun -Wwlens), 

If I am right in excluding, on this evidence, the sense ‘feast’ 
from the simple verb wysan, it becomes extremely probable that 
L. xv. 24 is a corrupt reading. 

I am inclined to believe that wzsaz in these passages is to be taken 
rather in sense 2, so that wazla wisands in L, xvi. 19 means ‘ living well 
(in every respect); doing himself well’, the pleasures of the table being 
included, but not specially implied except contextually. Similarly 
L. xv. 23 =not ‘let us eat well, let us banquet’, but ‘let us have 
a good time, a jollification’, thus coming very near to the Greek 
cugparOopuev ‘let us rejoice, be merry’. The same applies to the intensive 
biwesjan, 

If we allow dugunnun wisan to stand, we must translate either ‘and 
they began to eat’, which neither Wulfila nor any one else is likely 
to have written, or ‘and they began to feast’ which, as I have tried 
to show, is a sense we are not entitled to assume for the simple verb 
wisan. 

In this connexion may be conveniently treated another word, /rawzsan, 
which is of etymological interest. 

Consider L. xv. 14 Sazavynoavros Se avrov ravta babe San Srawas allamma; 
vg. consummasse?; latt. pler. consumpsit. With frawas in this. passage 
compare Mk. v. 26 frag¢mandet allamma sétnamma jah ni wathtat botida ; 
also frawardjan ‘to destroy’ trom /rawairban ‘to be destroyed, spoilt’. 
The possibility suggests itself that /rawzsan is formed, not from wzsan 
(1) ‘to be’, to which Streitberg refers the verb (see W.2.), but from 
wisan (2) which translates evppaweoOu, in which case /rawzsan would 
mean ‘to eat up’, like the Greek xaracireoOar, hence, by extension, ‘to 
squander (by, or as by, eating); to run through’, approximating to the 
German verschwelgen, Gk. xaradaravay, 

With the Gothic /rawzsan cf. OHG. firwesan intr. ‘vergehen’ (Braune, 
AHD. Lesebuch), MHG. verwesen, intr. ‘vergehen’, trans. ‘2u nichie 
machen, verderben’ (Lexer), of which Kluge says (Ziym. WB. s.v. ver- 
wesen) ‘So klar hiernach auch Zusammenhang mit Wesen (Wz. wes 
“sein ”) scheint, so legen AHD. wésanén “ trocken, faul werden ”, A.Nord. 
visenn “ verwelkt”, Angls. weorndan “ verderben ” die Annahme einer Idg. 
Wurzel wzs “verwesen” nahe, aus welcher Gr. wos, Lat. verus (*vzsus), 
Skr. ve¥a “ Gift” geflossen sind.’ 

L. xv. 25 ev aypo wasup-ban sunus 1s sa albiza ana akra, In the other 
gs passages! where the fields, tilled or untilled, are referred to, in 
1 Viz. M. vi. 28, 30; L. xv.15; xvii. 7, 31. 
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distinction from the house or farm, we find azz, the vg. reading 
in all cases ager.! In the general sense ‘ country’ (in plur. ‘country 
districts, hamlets’) as distinct from ‘town’, we have zwechs (Lat. vzlla) 
L. viii. 34; ix. 12; Mk. vi. 56, and Aazms Mk. v.14; but cf. Mk. 
xv. 21 Seémona K. gimandan af akra, vg. venientem de villa (+ sua k), 
R. V. from the country, where the Goth seems to mean ‘coming from 
the fields (where he had been working)’. But a@éra in L. xv. 25 
seems to be little different from az, the latter meaning, perhaps, 
land generally, akrs a particular piece of land, a field. 

L, xvi. 6, 7 Se€ac cov to ypappa nim Pus bokos, vg. accipe.  Aexer Oat (mapa-, 
kth.) = andniman 23/26. Here 27m = dapBave, ape, take up. See 
M. xi. 14. 

L. xvi. 24 Kat avtos pornoas ufhropjands ; vg. latt. clamans: but exclamans 
abdf, exclamavit e, evpomacas (= exp.) D. Elsewhere govew = 
wopjan 17, hattan 3, hrukjan 5 times = 25/26. Uf)hropjan otherwise 
= kpatew krd.... see p. 234 (M. xxvii. 46). 

L. xvii. 3, 4 ages... agnoes fraletais imma: afletan 21/24. See L. vil. 47 
above. 

L, xvii. 14, 15 ov gaumjands: see M., ix. IT, p. 95. 

L. xvii, 18 vmoorpearres gawandjandans (+ stk 15/16): see L. ix. 55. 

L. xvii. 27, 28 no@tov emwvov efun jah drughun. Elsewhere matjan 1.0.9.8 
= 18/20. Cr. xopracOnva sap ttan L. xv. 16; Ait Dic 

L. xviii. 17 ov pn evoedOn ets avtny nt gimip in tzar. See M.v. 20 and 
Pp. 92-93. 

L. xviii. 25 evkomwrepov rapizo (only here). The parallel Mk. x. 25 
(M. xix. 24 deficit) reads azef’zo, as do the three parallels M. ix. 5; 
L. v. 23; Mk. ii. 9; also L. xvi. 17. Thus azefzo 5/6. 

L. xix. 2 amp guma namin... Zakkaius, vg. f vir. Amp = wair or 
manna 19/20 times. Gwuma occurs only here in the Gospels, and 
thrice more in the Epistles and Nehemiah. 

L. xix. 15 yo gakunnaided: see J. xii. 48; L. viii. 17. 

L. xix. 24 tow mapectwow emev du Paim faurastandandam gap; so rapeorn- 
koow faurastandandam in Mk, xiv. 69. Elsewhere sapeor(nx)os = 
atstandands 0.1.0.4, Viz. J. xviii, 22 (C. A. sfandands: see L. i. 19 
above); Mk. xiv. 47, 70; xv. 35, 39. aurastandands occurs only 
once more, Rom. xii. 8 = mpocrapevos. 

L. xix. 46 omndaov Anoter filegrja Piube; elsewhere = waidedja 1.3.1.3 
= 8/9. /Piufs, however, renders xrerrns 2.3.0.0. 


1 Cf. W. Schulze, Griech. Lehnw. im Got., p. 753 ‘ Dass haipi, gerade im gegensatz 
zur menschlichen behausung oder niederlassung, das land bezeichnet, so weit es 
unbewohnt ist, bestatigt auch der gebrauch der singularischen formen,’ 
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L. xx. 10 (7), 14, 16 yewpyot, yewpyous aurtjans, aurtjam. Yewpyos = 
waursiiwja 0.1.1.4, aurija 0.0.4.0, that is, only in this passage. The 
basic, or Wulfilian rendering, as appears both from its signification 1 
and its distribution, is wawrs/wja ‘workman’. We have, in this 
passage, an attempt to improve on the literal rendering by the 
substitution for wawrstwya of a word that seemed to the revisor more 
suitable to the context, viz. awrfa, the agent-noun corresponding 
to aurhigards (which is from Lat. horfus+gards*), and meaning 
‘gardener’, This alteration was effected only in verses 10, 14, and 16, 
verse 9 still retaining the original wawrs/wyja, the scribe having failed 
to note that the correction applied to all the five instances, or having 
copied v. 9 before seeing the marginal entry. Correctio ad finem 
victoriam reportat. 

L. xx. 14 amoxrewopev avtov afslaham ina. Afslahan ‘to kill’ is a rare 
word, occurring here, in Mk. xii. 5, and in Eph. ii. 16. It appears 
once again in Mk. xiv. 47 afsloh (adewrev) tmma auso. Arokrewew = 
usgi7man 2.10.3.7, and usgisijan 0.0.1.2 = 25/27. A/fslahan, in the 
first two passages, may be a Stylistic variant; cf. L. xx. 15 usgemun ; 
Mk. xii. 5 jah jainana afslohun jah managans anparans, sumans 
usbliggwandans, sumanzguh pan usqgimandans. The parallel to L. xx. 
14, viz. Mk. xii. 7, reads wsgzmam tmma. 

Usqistjan, which properly means ‘destroy’ (= amodecac), translates 
aroxrewew in L. vi.g; Mk, iii. 4; and ix. 31. In L. vi. 9 the rendering 
usgistjan exhibits the reading amodeoa of Sin BD LX 1 69 it. pler. vg., 
which has influenced the parallel Mk. iii. 4 in the Latin version 
(vg. f latt. perdere) and some old Gk, MSS,, including L and Soden’s 
e014. Probably the Gothic rendering in Mk. iii. 4 is from the O.Lat. 
perdere, as is the usgistjan of L. vi. 9, if we adopt—with Streitberg— 
the *K-reading amoxrewa (from Mk. iii. 4), which the isolated occddere 
of e supports as the reading of the Palatinian Bilingual. The C. A. 
usgistjan would then be for an earlier *sg¢man, after the O.Latin. 
Usqistjan in Mk. ix. 31 may be stylistic: see p. 80. 

Mk. i. 4 ets abeow du aflageinat frawaurhie. Aflageins, which occurs 
only here, is certainly a curious and untypical rendering of the Greek 
word, which appears as affet L. i. 77, fralet L. iii. 3, iv. 19, Mk. ili. 29, 
This may be a reminiscence of 1 Pet, ili, 21 Bamaricpa, ov capxos 
amobeois prov (pp. 231-2): 

1 Cf, waurstw epyov, evepyeia ; waursiwa epyaTys ; waurstwet epyacia ; waurstweigs 
aie Boece: Te) With aurtja cf. gudja, 


2 Cf, F, Kluge in Paul, Grundr., vol. ii, p. 14 (3rd ed.). 
skattja, ares. waurstwja, bc. The word suggests an unrecorded *aurtus (aurts) 


in later Wisigothic. 
H 2 
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Mk. i. 32 unhulbons habandans: see Mk. v. 15, 16, 18. 

Mk. 1. 32 ore edu 0 ndwos San gasaggg sauil; so Mk. xiii. 24 sawil rigizerp. 
Elsewhere sunno 1.0.1.2. See p. 88. 

Mk. ii. 8 SiadoyiCovrac ev eavtos .. . Te Tavta duadoyiferde mitodedun sts... 
dulve mito pata in hairtam izwaraim: also Mk, ix. 33 mevodedup. 
Elsewhere we have Aagkjan 0.0.5.3 = 8/10. Cf, diadroyiopos mifons 
0.0.5.1. "A careful collation of all the Gospel passages in which the 
Greek verb occurs, shows that mzfon is synonymous with Aaghyan. 
The vg. latt. read, with very few exceptions, cogz/are. 

Mk. ii. 17 Sicatovs uswaurhtans: garathts 14/t7: see M. ix. 13 and 
eexIVad As 

Mk, ii. 21 em wari ana snagan: elsewhere wast’ 24/27. Thus also the 
parallels M. ix. 16 and L. v. 36, q.v. 

Mk. iii. 14 exoujcey gawaurhta twalif du wisan mip sts. Elsewhere in 
this sense = /aujan, except J. vi. 10, q.v. 

Mk. iii. 31 Qavovvres avtov hattandona ina. Haitian normally translates 
kadew, thus representing the reading xadouytes of Sin BCL, &c., which 
ought perhaps to be adopted here. See also L. xiv, 12 and 
Joncis 2, 

Mk. ili. 35 momen saez allis waurketp wiljan gudis. Elsewhere faujan: 
see L. iii. 19. Cf. also M. vii. 21 sa ¢aujands wiljan attins meints. 

Mk. iv, 12 wWoow gaumjaina: see M. ix. 11. 

Mk. iv. 15 rov Aoyov Tov eomappevoy ev rats kupdias Pata insaiano in hatriam 
ge. Elsewhere always satan 17/18. Here the prefix is probably 
suggested by the context. 

Mk. iv. 17 yevoperns Odupews bihe gimrp aglo. YryverOa = wairhan 146/188, 
i.e. wherever possible. Wazrbzb would have stood here, cf. the 
numerous instances where wazydan = ‘to occur, arise; to spring into 
being ; to come’,’ said of an event or phenomenon. Here possibly 
influenced by v. 15 suns gimtb (epxerac) Safanas. 

Mk. iv. 33 axovew hausjon: see J. vi. 60. 

Mk. iv, 35 dveAdwoper cis to mepav usletbam jaini’s stadis, vg. f transeamus 
(-fretemus e) contra. Elsewhere = hindar and, in John only, ufar: see 
J. viet 

Mk. v. 15, 16, 18 rov Sapoufopevoy ana wodan; so v.16 d7 Sana wodan, 
v. 18 saet was wods. Elsewhere = daimonarets 4.0.1.0, unhulbons 
habandans 0.1.0.1, wohs not being otherwise instanced. 

Mk, v. 25 ern sera: see M. ix. 20. 

Mk. v. 36 py poBov nz faurhier: see L, viii. 50. 

Mk. v. 38 epxerae galarp: see J. vii. 45. 

1 Eg. yevouerns 5¢ nuepas bipeh Jan war} dags. 
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Mk. vi. 1 es tv marpida gam tn landa seinamma. Elsewhere 7n gabaurpat 
Mk. vi. 4 and the parallel L. iv. 23-4. 

Mk. vi. 1 e&n\Oev exerbev kar nOev es thy marpida usstop jainpro.jah gam. 
Thus also Mk. xi. 12 e&eAOovrwy avtov usstandandam im us Bebaniin 
gredags was. Elsewhere we have usgaggan 75/101 (urrinnan 14, 
galeipan 6, atiddja 2, giman, gaggan 1 each). Usstandan, therefore, is 
only here instanced (pp. 93 f.). In these two passages usgaggan would 
have been a perfectly sound rendering. Usstandan is here probably 
reminiscent of collocations such as usséandands . . . iddja (galaip) = 
avagtas ...7AOGev kth. See p. 232. 

Mk. vi. 10 pevere saljaip: see J. viii. 31 (p. 97). 

Mk. vii. 11 depov maibms, only here; elsewhere g7ba (for C. A. “br, see 
p. 24). The word may have a special connotation in this passage; 
cf. OE. mdm treasure, &c. 

Mk. ix. 1 tyv Bacidetay unte gasailand piudinassu gudis qumanana in 
mahtat. The usual rendering is Azudangardi 49/55. In M. vi. 10 
gimat Piudinassus eins and L. i. 33 Aiudinassaus is ni wairbip anders, 
there is perhaps an attempt to suggest the enduring state of God’s 
Kingdom. See p. 42, and p. 86 note 2. 

Mk. ix. 33 dehoyiferbe mitodedup: see Mk. ii. 8. 

Mk. x. 15 ov py evoedOn gimp im tzaz: see M. v. 20 and pp. 92-93. 

Mk. x. 21 mraxas Sarbam. Elsewhere uniehs 13/16; Aarbs only here 
and J. xii. 5, 6. Cf. p. 89 note 1. 

Mk. x. 30 AaBy andnimazi (andniman 8/62): see J. xii. 48. 

Mk. x. 32 epoBovrro faurhtat waurpun (ogan 32/36): see L. viii. 50. 

Mk. xi. 12 efehOovray avtwy usstandandam im (2/101): see Mk. vi. 1. 

Mk. xi. 14 avoxpibes ecrev avtn usbairands gap du imma, vg. {lq respondens : 
om. abc ff?i syr.; maledixtt dicens k (cf. xarnpnoato deyov I 1443 
[Soden]). Elsewhere always = andhafjan 131/132. Whatever usdar 
here means, it is not intended to be synonymous with andhafjan. The 
difficulty of azoxpiOes in this context was evidently felt, and led to its 
omission altogether from the oldest ‘European’ texts a b, also from 
c ffi and the syr.; the Ags. Gosp. follow the O.Lat. with Aa cweed he. 
The African Bobbiensis goes so far as to substitute the more plausible 

_maledixit from v. 21 n ovkn nv xatnpaow fanet fragast, vg. ficus cut 
maledixistt. 

Usbatran occurs once more, in a similar sense, in Skeir. vii. 4 Aazrh 
Boet usbar gipands ‘ aket ata a ist du swa managaim?’ which Bernhardt, 
having regard to the components of the Gothic word, very plausibly 
translates guare exclamavit dicens, adding in his notes ‘ Dasselbe bedeutet 
es Mk. xi. 14 wo demnach meine anmerkung zu berichtigen ist.’ If, 
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however, this passage of the Skeireins is from Theodorus (Corderius, 

Catena, p. 174) 0 Avipeas oporws ro Pilurme edeyxerac pndev peya parracées, 

pndev emakiov rou Sidacxadov ppovncas, dv wy emnyayev" adda tavta TL eoTW Els 

rogourous, then usbairan may approximate to the sense of Gk. emayew ‘to 
proceed, continue; to add’, and we may translate ‘wherefore he added 

(continued) “what are these...” ’ So also in the present passage we 

may translate either ‘And lifting up his voice He said,’ or ‘And con- 

tinuing He said.’ 

Mk. xi. 17 otkos (bis) razn mein razn bido hattada. The Greek word is 
everywhere else rendered by gards 36 times, although occa appears as 
razn 11 times (3.0.8.0), as gards 6.4.9.11 = 30 times. There is 
nothing to show why the two Greek words received different treatment. 

Mk. xii. 5 amexrewav afslohun (usgiman, -gistjan 25/27): see L, xx. 14. 

Mk. xii. 8 AaBovres undgretpandans tna usgemun. The only case. Else- 
where = niman (47), us-, and-, franiman, (11) = 58/62. Inv. 3 we 
read AaBovres avrov edetpay nimandans ina usbluggwun, Undgreipar 
is a more forceful expression (= xparnoat). 

Mk. xii. 20 adeAgor broprahans ; elsewhere érohar 38 times. 

Mk. xii. 26 ovx aveyyore niu gakunnaidedup ana bokom. Elsewhere 
us)siggwan 5/6 in C.A., but anakunnan 2/6 in the Epistles, viz. 2 Cor. 
iii. 2 where, however, the Goth is trying to retain the play of words in 
the original ywwokouern Kat avayly@oKOLEyN UTO TAVYTMY avOparay kunpa 
jah anakunnatda fram allaim mannam; similarly in i. 13 adN n a 
avaywookete 1 Kae emtywooere alja poet anakunnarp aippau jah 
ufkunnaip. 

Mk, xiii. 24 ndcos saul: see Mk. i. 32. 

Mk. xiv. 49 a ypapa dokos ; vg. f latt. scripfurae. Elsewhere in this. 
sense gameleins J. Vii. 38, 42 (Pata) gamelido 0.3.0.2, mela L. iv. 21, 
Mk. xii. 24, that is, -mel- (scripfura) 0.5.1.3 = 9/10. 

Mk. xiv. 51 xparovow avtoy gripun is Pat juggalaudeis. Kparew is rendered 
by -greipan and -haban 18 times, but only here with the genitive, ‘der 
sogenannte objektsgenitiv’ (see /.B. § 263. 1); elsewhere with the 
accusative, -grezpan 10/11, -haban 4/7 = 17/18. 

Mk, xiv. 68, 72 adexrwp ehornoer hana wopida. -wopjan is the usual render-. 
ing of ¢evew ‘to shout or call’ 1.6.5.5; only here, however, is it 
applied to the crowing of cocks, which is otherwise Arukjan (including 
hanins hruk M. xxvi. 75) 2.2.0.1 = 5/7. Here wofjan is a literalism s 
cf. v. 72 faurpize hana hrukjat. 

Mk. xiv. 69 ros mapecrwow /aurastandandam: see L. xix. 24. 

Mk. xv. 21 an’ aypov Se’mona K. gimandan af akra: see L. xv. 25. 

MK. xv. 37 apes povny peyadryny aftra lelands stibna mikila. The Greek 
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verb in the sense ‘to forgive, remzt/ere’ is rendered by affetan, fraletan 

7.0.9.8; in the sense ‘to leave, depart from, forsake; give up, 

Ee ae by aflelan 4.0.4.9; ‘to leave behind’ = drleiban 0.5.2.3 ; 

to allow’ = de/an 2.2.3.6, fraletan 0.0.1.3; pregnantly, ‘to suffer to 
be’ = defan 0.2.1.1.1 In this passage /efands can hardly stand; we 
should expect afleéands, which no doubt stood in the original text, 
being later altered to affra letands after M. xxvii. 50 madw xpaéas porn 
peyadn afira hropjands shibnat mikilaz, the interpolated affra being sub- 
stituted for the prefix in aflefands. 

A glance at this list of exceptional renderings shows that in this respect 
also Luke exhibits the greatest amount of variation, After making due 
allowance for the difference in the bulk of the extant fragments of the 
four Gospels (see p. 83), we find the variation in Luke to be more than 
60 per cent. greater than in Matthew, the difference between the other 
Gospels in this respect being negligible. 

The exceptional renderings we have been dealing with are not, of 
course, equally important, whilst some are of no significance whatever. 
There is no reason why pairs of words like a/gaggan and galeipan should 
not, in certain contexts, be interchangeable, even though they are, 
intrinsically, not in the strictest sense synonyms. Syntactically, it seems 
to be immaterial whether the Goth writes daupjan (12/15), or ufdaupjan 
3 times; and semantically it may matter little, so far as we know, 
whether he wrote gamarzjan 11/12, or afmarzjan, which occurs only once 
(J. xvi. 1) in C.A., and once in the Epistles. Nevertheless, we may 
reasonably expect complete uniformity in the case of words that are 
practically technical terms. 

On the other hand, the isolated occurrence, in the Gospels, of haurds 
(daur 10/11) and gudhus (alhs 18/19) deserves more serious considera- 
tion. These unique renderings are the result of the substitution, here 
and there, of a word more familiar to the revisor or scribe than the 
reading of the traditional or Wulfilian text. It is difficult to see in 
mapljan (= dadew) the work of a translator who elsewhere wrote rodjan 
78/80 times ; nor is it an accident that zrafon, unhulpa, naus, aurtja, 
miton, woPs appear where they do and nowhere else, whilst Aaruh, &c. 
for xa: ov can only be ascribed to post-Wulfilian corruption of the text. 
How these revisional renderings came to appear most prominently in 
Luke will become clearer when we come to deal with the Palatinian 


Bilingual. 
1 Viz., J. xii. 7 apes aurny let ya; J. xiv. 18 mt leta izwis widuwairnans ; 


L, xix. 44 ni letand in pus stain ana staina; Mk. xiv. 6, apere avtnv letip po; cf. 
L. iv. 34 €a let ‘let be’; iv. 41 ove era avra Aeyew ni larlot pos rodjan. 
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It will be useful here to give a summary of the more important of the 
exceptional renderings, marking with an * those that occur only once in 
all the Gothic Bible fragments, and distinguishing with an obelus (t) 
such as are unique in the C.A., but are instanced in the Epistles. 
Wherever the Gothic word, though exceptional as a rendering of the 
Greek word in connexion with which it is discussed, is nevertheless found 
as amore or less common rendering of some other Greek word, whether 
in Gospels or Epistles, this fact is briefly stated, together with any other 
relevant information. 

M. vi. 6 thaurds. Ovpa = daur 10/11. (Haurds 4 times in Ep. Neh.) 

M. viii. 1 *zwmjons (2.error). Elsewhere manage? 80/86, hiuhma 5. 

M. viii. 31 tskohsl = Saporv. Elsewhere dapov = unhulbo, -ha once each. 
Cf. daponov = unhulbo 32/35, -ba 3/35. [skohsl occurs Marg. L. viii. 
27 and twice in the Epistles]. 

M. xi. 13 t/auragiban. Elsewhere praufeijan translates mpopnrevew 5/6 5 
otherwise /auragipan = mpodeyew 6 in the Epistles. 

J. vi. 12 drauhsnos (hence Sk. vii, 24). xdaocpa = gabruka 5/6, but cf. 
yixia = drauhsnos L. xvi. 21; Mk. vii. 28. 

J. vi. 34 t/ramwigis: mavrote = sinteino 7/8 (Epist. once). 

J. vi. 35 thuggrjan (Ep. once). Otherwise weway gredags (wisan &c.) 
in C..A. 

J. viii. 41 taut: epyov = waursiw 19/20 in C.A. TZauz 5 times in Ep. 

rendering evepyeta, rounpa, mpaypa, mpakis. 
. Vili, 51, 52 *azwa dage: an isolated construction. 
.X. 16 taweht: motwyn = hairda L. ii. 83 ayedkn = hairda 8/8. 
. xiv. 30 *mabljan: dadew = rodjan 78/80. Cf. mapletn dadav 
Jovi. 43: 

J. xvi. 1 tafmarzjan (gamarzjan 11/12). Also 2 Cor. xi. 29. 

J. xviii. 20 *eudhus (alhs 18/19). The only Gothic representative of 
Eng. house, for which Goth. has gards, razn. 

L. vi. 29 galewjan = Tapeyxety. Elsewhere renders mapad.bovat, 

L. vi. 38 *mzfadjo: otherwise mz/abs in Gospels (2), and Epistles (7). 

L 

L 

L 
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. vi. 49 *fllodus: motayos = alva 5/6. 
. Vil. 35 teasunjon exceptionally renders dixaovy. 
. Vill. 33 “zurebus: ayedn = hairda 8/9. 
L, ix. 2 unhails: acbevov = siuks 9/10. See, however, pp. 216 ff. 
L, ix. 56 *gis/jan: perhaps error for /ragisijan: see above. 
L. x. 2 ussatjan: see ad loc., p. 109. 
L, xiv. 10 faura: evwnwv = in andwairpja 14/15. Cf. Col. i. 22 faura 
7MMa KaTEvwrtov avTov, 


L. xiv. 18 /and: not otherwise used in this sense. 
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L. xiv. 30 tdustodjan : apxew = duginnan 40/41. Dustodjan occurs 3 times 
in the Epistles. 
L. xvi. 6, 7 mman: elsewhere dexerOar = andniman 20/21. 
L. xviii. 25 *rabizo: azetizo 5/6. 
L. xix. 2 tguma: amp = wair, manna 19/20. 
L. xix. 46 Jiufs: rAnotns = waidedja 8/9. Piufs = wrentns 5/6. 
Mk. i. 4 *aflageins: possibly reminiscent. 
Mk. iv. 35 jainis stadis (ets TO mepav). 
Mk. vii. 11 *mabms: elsewhere gida. See p. 24. 
Mk. xi. 14 tusbacran: anoxpwev = andhafjan 131/132. 
The absolutely amag Aeyoueva are not numerous. They are: 
M. : zumjons. 
J.: mapbljan, gudhus [aiwa dage]. 
L.: mitadjo, flodus, wribus, rabizo (gistjan). 
Mk. : affageins, maipms. 
The following are of interest as being found also in the Epistles, though 
unique in the Gospels :— 
M.: haurds, skohsl, fauragipan. 
J.: framwigis, huggrjan, taut, awe, afmarzjan. 
L.: gasunjon, guma, dustodjan. 
Mk. : usbazran, 
We will conclude with a list of some exceptional renderings that occur 
more than once, but are confined to one Gospel. 
M., ix. 2, 3, 18; xxvii. 51 Daruh, banuh, jah pan (xa Wov = jah saz). 
J. vi. 1,175 X. 403; Xvili, 1 wfar. Tepav elsewhere = hindar, &c. 
. ii, 415 vill, 1 wraton. Only here and 1 Cor, xvi. 6. 
.ii.173 xv. 13 driggan (in, samana). vwayew = galisan. 
. iii. 18; vill. 1 Azup-, wadlasprllon, EvayyediCerOa = warlamerjan. 
iv. 353 Vill. 33; ix. 42 unhulba. Elsewhere unhulpo 4.5.11.10. 
vii. I1; ix. 10 mamnjan, Kakew = haitan 25/28. 
. vii. 33, 34 urrinnan. Only here = epxeoOai, 
vii. 47; Xvil. 3, 4 fraletan. Agevaa = afietan 21/24. 
. Vii. 12, 15, 223 ix.60 maus. Nexpos = daups 24/28. 
L. xx. 10, 14, 16 aurfja. Yewpyos = waurstwja 0.1.1.4. 
Mk. i. 32; xiii. 24 sauz?, Elsewhere sunno 4/6. 
Mk. ii. 8; ix. 33 mzfon, AradroyiCecbar = Jagkjan 0.0.5.3 = 8/10. 
Mk. v. 15, 16,18 wohs. Elsewhere datmonareis, &c. 
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VIII 


RENDERINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AN INFERIOR LEVEL 
OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


Sunt quidem loca, ubi minus accurate convertisse videtur ... Huc ea pertinent 
loca, ubi interior linguae graecae cognitio ei defuit, sic Joh. viii. 25 rv apxny male 
convertit ... (Gabel.-Loebe, Proleg. xxvi). * 

In the previous chapter we discussed a number of renderings that were 
sufficiently rare and deviative to merit attention, although their exceptional 
character was not usually assignable to any particular cause. They were, 
speaking generally, exceptional, and nothing more. In the present 
chapter we have collected such renderings as seem to us definitely 
indifferent, if not inaccurate; for, generally excellent though the render- 
ings of the Gothic Gospel translation may be, there yet rémains a resi- 
duum of aberrant renderings which do not come up to the high level of 
achievement usual with the Gothic translator. Weneed not assume that all 
these inferior renderings go back to the original translation ;! a number of 
them may be due to the various accidents of a text-critical, text-historical, 
or palaeographical nature to which the Gothic text has, from time to time, 
been exposed,’ without it now being possible for us to demonstrate such 
to have been the case. We have included a few renderings (e. g. M. ix. 30; 
Xxvil. 10, which cannot definitely be said to be censurable; they are, 
perhaps, not more than sufficiently odd to challenge attention, and might 
just as well have been dealt with in the foregoing chapter. In such cases 
we must remain ‘content to allow the two chapters to this extent to 
overlap ; a clear division was in the nature of the case impossible. 

M. v. 26 eayarov minnistan: see p. 228. 

M. v. 29, 30 BAnOn es yeewwar gadriusat in gaiainnan, vg. mittalur...eat; 
mitiatur (bis) f. Baddew ‘to throw’ = (at-, fra-) wairban 12/203 in 
the sense ‘to cast (into the fire, into prison)’ = ga-, (a/-)lagjan 5/20 ; 
gadriusan only here. In any case gadriusan, as a rendering of dy Onvax, 
is free to the point of error. If the scribe is responsible, gadriusaz’ may 


* e. g., Odefey (among others) in dealing with a number of errors, consistently 
charges Wulfila with having ‘misread’ or ‘misunderstood’ the Greek text: see 
pp. 83-4 op. cit., and passzm. 

2 See Chapters xiii-xvii, passin. 
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represent an otherwise unrecorded *gadrusnai(= gadrausjatdau). Cf. 
the rendering of L.x.15 ews adov karaBiBacbnon, which appears as und halja 
gadrausjaga, The parallel M. xi. 23 reads (dalap und halj)a galeipis, 
for which reason Streitberg adopts the Lucan reading xaraBnon of B D 
it, vg. I should prefer to read xaraSBacdnoy with *K, and explain 
galeipis as an accommodation to the O.Lat. descendes. 

M. ix, 30 eve8pipnoaro avros znagida ins, vg. fit. commenatus. The parallel 
Mk. i. 43 reads euSpeunoapevos galvotjands, Inagjan ‘to strike fear 
into’ seems rather forcible: cf. afagjan = mrvpecOa, cawecba in the 
Epistles, also usagidat = expoBu in Mk. ix. 6. 

M. x. 29 ovyt dv0 orpovOia accapiov moderrat bugjanda; vg. asse veneunt. 
Bugjan elsewhere translates ayopatew, just as toAew otherwise = /ra- 
bugjan 0.0.3.2. Bugjanda means ‘are bought’, which is not the same 
thing as ‘are sold’, although the practical result is the same. Perhaps 
we ought to read fradugjanda, Cf. numpacxew = frabugjan 0.1.0.1, 

M. xxvii. 1 cupBovdtov edaBov runa nemun, vg. f consilium. The Cod. 
Ambros, C reads garunz, which represents the Greek word again in 
M. xxvii. 7, Mk. iii. 6, and xv. 1. Runa = pvortnpiov twice in the 
Gospels and 12 times in the Ep. In L. vii. 30 BovAny rov Oeov is trans- 
lated runa gudis (constlium det vg. f, Ags. Gosp. gebeaht), where runa 
seems more appropriate than the compound, the latter suggesting 
collectiveness of counsel. Perhaps we ought to read garuni in the 
present passage, as in v. 7. 

M. xxvii. 1, 3, 6, 12 apxtepers gudjans: see chap. xiii, § 1. 

M. xxvii. 4 re mpos nuas; ov oy Va kara unsis ? hu witers, vg. quid ad nos ? tu 
viderts. Streitberg accepts this zwz/es, without comment, as the 2nd pers 
sing. opt. of wazt (Z.B.§ 220.1). But we greatly doubt whether zwzvers 
could render owy, even in this phrase; Bernhardt’s attempt to explain 
it as = ‘das mégest du wissen’ fails to convince. Waters is much more 
probably a simple error for we/azs (opt. present), or we/az (imperat.), 
from wzzfan which translates acpadifecOa, wapa)rnpew, prraccew, Pu 
wita’s therefore would mean ‘ guard thou against the consequences’, 
that is, ‘see to that yourself’, Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 15 6v xa ov gvdagoov 
Pammet jah Pu witat, «of whom be thou ware also’ (R. V.). 

M. xxvii. 10 kaa cuverager yor Kuptos swaswe anabaup mis frauja vg. sicut 
constituit miht dom.; praecepit £; appointed A.V. R.V., geseéfe Ags. 
Gosp. Anabaup is not the traditional rendering (which would be 
represented by gasatida), but was no doubt suggested by the following 
kuptos, Praecepit in f is after the Gothic. 

M. xxvii, 52 rodNa copara rev Kekoisnpevor aywov Pize ligandane wetharze, vg. f 
gui dormierant (Ags. Gosp. Je xr slepon). This blunder is emphati- 
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cally not attributable to the translator, but derives from a revision with 
a Greek MS. which exhibited, or was misread by the revisor as exhibit- 
ing, the erroneous reading kepevoy: see p. 225. 

M. xxvii. 58 exedevoev uslaubida: see p. 229. 

M. xxvii. 66 nopadicarto galukun: see p. 234. 

J. vi. 27 epyateoOe py thy Bpwow thy aroddvpevny waurkjatp ni pana matpana 
Jralusanan, vg. £ gui pertt. The verb fragzsian represents the active 
arodAvvat in both its senses, viz. ‘ to destroy’ (7 times) and ‘ to lose’ (13 
times). The former sense of azoAAvva is also represented by usgesijan 
(5) and usg¢man (once):} see p. 115 (L. xx. 14). The middle amoddv- 
oa: ‘to perish’ appears as fragistnan 12 times, with one exception, 
J. xviii. 14, for which see below. The remaining g instances of the 
Greek verb are translated by /raliusan, namely here and in L. xv. 4 
(27s), 6, 8, 9 (lost sheep, penny), L. xv. 24, 32 (he was lost, and is 
found), and L. xix. 10 (to save that which was lost). In the passages 
from L. xv. the verb means ‘to lose, with the prospect of recovery’, in 
the sense of classical Lat. amdsfere as distinct from perdere. The text 
of L. xix. 10 is open to both interpretations, as is shown by the different 
versions,’ 

In the present passage the past participle Jana fralusanan is not 
a good rendering of ry» arodAvperny, for which we should have expected 
saet fragisintp, or, more literally, ana fragtstnandan. Perhaps we may 
see here the influence of L. xix. 10 sokjan jah nasjan pans fralusanans 
(ro arohwdos), where /ralusanans is not out of place. For Mk. iii. 6 
See p.ag2. 

J. vill. 26 ravra Nadw ets Tov xocpor Pata rodja in hamma fairlvau vg. latt. 
in mundo: saeculum e (ut semper); (dz) manasedat would have been 
better in this passage, whilst in J. xvii. 13 ravta Aad ev To Koop@ rodja 
im manasedai One might have expected 77 facrvau: see pp. 41 f. 

J. vill. 41 ex mopveas ov yeyerynueba us horinassau nt sijum gabauranat. 
The correct word to translate ropyea would seem to be Aalkinassus, to 
judge by the passage in M. v. 32 mapektos \oyou TOpvelas, TOvEL GUTNY [LOL- 
xacba inuh fairina kalkinassaus, taujip ho horinon; cf.also Gal. v. 19 
porxea, mopvera horinassus, kalkinassus, 1 Thess. iv. 3 ropveas kalkinassaus, 
L. xv. 30 peta Topywy mup kalkjom. On the other hand, HMOLXEvELY, [Ol- 
xara = horinon 3.0.2.3, whilst powyadts = horinonde’ Mk. viii. 38, and 
poixos = hors L, xviii. 11. In the present passage, horinassau is 


NAVE L. XIX. 47; XX. 16; Mk. iii. 6; ix, 22; xi. 18; xii. 9. 
* Cf. Lindisfarne Gosp. Ate losade .t. losad wxs ; Rushw. idem, ; Ags. Gosp. Jat 


Sorweard ; Wiclif that perischede; Tyndale that which was looste (thus R.V.); Luther 
das verloren ist. 
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loosely used, whilst in Mk. vii. 21 povyetat, mopvea kalkinassjus, horin- 

assjus, the Gothic words have inadvertantly been copied in the reverse 

order by the scribe. 

J. Vili. 45 ore rnv adndecav eyo Patet sunja rodida. Among the words of 
most frequent occurrence are Aeyew, evrey, and Aa\ew, and since these 
three exhibit almost perfect uniformity of rendering, being represented 
by gihan 504/508, giban 426/430, and rodjan 78/80, it will be con- 
venient to treat the few cases where rodjan appears for gzan, and vice 
versa, under one article. 

A. Aeyew = rodjan 4/508, viz. in the present passage, L. iv. 21 np&aro 
de Aeyew mpos avtovs dugann pan rodjan du im, vg. latt. dicere; L. vii. 24 
np§aro deyew dugann rodjan, vg. latt. coepit dicere; L. xx. 21 opOas deyers 
rathtaba rodets, vg. latt. recte dicts; loquerts f after the Gothic. 

In J. viii. 45 we see the contextual influence of v. 44 AaAy... Aader 
rodetp (bis) [cf. Mado D, loguor d e, locutus sum f]; in L. vii, 24 the 
intrusion, from v, 15, of nparo Natew dugann rodjan (see p. 236). For the 
rendering of L, iv. 21 and xx. 21 I cannot account ; in the former perhaps 
dugann suggested that continuity of conversation which is best expressed 
by rodjan. 

B, Eure = rodjan only once, viz. L. vii. 39 «umev ev cavt@ Aeyav rodida 
sts ains gipands, vg. f ff? att; dixifa ce. This may be a stylistic avoid- 
ance of the literal gah ‘szs ains gubands. 

C. Aadew = gihan only once, J. xvi. 18 eheyoy ovy touto Treat 6 deyer TO 
puxpov } ove odapev te dares gehunuh: pata ha stjat Pate qupip: lettil, ni 
witum a gihip, vg. f latt. gued loguitur ; dictt d, -catr, -xtta. This is 
evidently a contextual contact: see p. 234. 

This Greek verb is once represented by mapPljan: see p. 100. Of the 
three verbs Green, Gram. Gk. Test., p. 375, SayS :—‘ Aadew is simply to 
speak, to employ the organ of utterance ; Aeye is referred to the sendiment 
of what is spoken... eov to the words.’ It is certain that the Gothic 
rodjan was rigidly distinguished from gz/an, the latter translating Aeyew 
and emew, the former representing Aadew, and, of the six instances we 
have just examined where this rigid rule has been broken, three have 
certainly been accounted for. 

Had Ant. Beer troubled to examine the renderings of these three verbs 
in Gothic, he would not have written (PBB. xliii, 457) ‘Ohne erkennbaren 
unterschied werden dugann giban und dugann rodjan abwechselnd ge- 
braucht: M. xi. 7 dugann Tesus qipan (Aeyew), desgl. L. ili, 8; vil. 495 XX. 
9; Mk. x. 28, 32, 47; xii. 1; xiv. 69; L. iv. 21 dugann pan rodjan, ... 
desgl. L. vii. 15, 24.’ In the first nine passages qian is obligatory, but 
rodjan is correct only in L. vii. 15, where it = AaAev, whilst in L. iv. 21, 
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vii. 24 rodjan (translating Neyew) is an erroneous rendering probably not 

attributable to the original translator. 

Beer continues ‘ Die ersteren fille liess Griinwald? ganzlich unbertick- 
sichtigt, von den letzteren behauptet er, dass “ Wulfila das gefiihl fiir die 
feinheiten des gotischen nicht verlor ”, da dugann rodjan “dem unbeein- 
flussten gotisch. sprachgebrauch gemiss war ”, wahrend in dugann giban 
“eine ziemliche hirte lage ” (s. 4-5). Hatte Wulfilas sprachgefithl unter 
der iiblichen und haufiger belegten ausdrucksweise dugann gipan wirklich 
gelitten, was hinderte ihn —so muss man fragen—anstatt dugann qupan 
iiberall dugann rodjan einzusetzen?’ 

Of course, Griinwald’s effort to explain the less common dugann rodjan 
is completely misguided, yet it is only one illustration of the attitude of 
a number of critics towards the Gothic Bible-text: every word has to be 
justified and held up as an example of Wulfila’s transcendent and 
unerring skill, even where the text is manifestly corrupt, or betrays the 
tamperings of later hands, 

J. ix. 16 cx:opa nv missagiss warh: see pp. 229-30. 

He X. 36 upess Aeyere ort BAaodnpeis, ori eiov’ vios Tov Geou eye Jus giptp Patet 
wajamerjau, unte gap: sunus gudis im, The same attraction to the 
following verbs is exhibited in c d/asphemo; but the Chrysostomian 
reading Bdacdnpo cited by Streitberg (GZ. ad loc. and £.B. § 356) is 
not recorded in the apparatus of either Tischendorf or von Soden. 

J. xi. 12 codnoera hazls wairpip, vg. f latt. sz? dormtt salvus ertt, Else- 
where ga)nasjan, -nisan 35/36. We should have expected ganzsip. 
Hails is used to render vyins, vy:awvev, wrxyvev, and hailjan = Oeparevew, 
tavOa, so that hazls wairPrp is not strictly accurate, although we find the 
same rendering in R.V. he will recover, Luther so zerrd es besser mit thm. 
A propos of this passage Kauffmann (Z/dPA. xlix. 21, note 1) says 
‘nasjands bedeutet also etwas ganz anderes als hazljands ... nur ein 
einziges mal wird hazls wairPip fiir cwOnoera gebraucht und in diesem 
fall (J. xi. 12) bedeutet die formel “gesund werden” im Arztlichen 
sinn,’ Nevertheless such a rendering is contrary to the Wulfilian norm ; 
the woman with the issue (M. ix. 21) might have said ‘ hazla wairba’ 
(c@Onoopa), but the C. A. reads gandsa; cf.L. viii. 50 ganasjada. 

Xi. 16 cuppabyras gahlaibam: see p. 149. 

xi. 39 ofe fuls ist, vg. felet: faetet f, putet Ed, pudit p. Fuls does not 
seem the right word here, since it connotes rottenness in Germanic. 
We should have expected *s#gkan, although this word was not 
necessarily extant in 4th cent. Gothic, not being recorded in ON, 


1 i * * * » 
ie Rt Re Zur Got. Synonymik : Die Verba Dicendi (Karolinenthal 1909- 
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either. In that case fuls wisan may have had to do duty for both 
‘to stink’ and ‘to be rotten, putrid’. In this connexion Kauffmann 
(Z/@Ph. xviii. 166, note 5) asserts that ‘das verbum “ stinken ” war von 
vornherein ausgeschlossen ; fiir gr. dy ofee wurde darum “ Ja fuls ist” 
gewahlt....’ But even if fw/s was a matter of choice, which is not 
certain, the W.Germ. s#kan has not the special application which 
to-day makes the word objectionable in polite use, and in our opinion 
Juls was just as ‘horrid’ a word to use here. Perhaps the Gothic 
Juls is after the O.Lat. pufef, which survives in only three MSS., among 


which d is significant. Pu/ere &c. also connotes putridity rather than 
bad odour (_fé/ere). 


Xl. 44 e&ndOev o reOynkws SeSepevos ras xetpas Kat Tovs Todas Ketptats, Ka 7 OWes 


avrou covdapia mrepiededero urrann sa daupa gabundans handuns jah fotuns 
SJaskjam, jah whits 7s auralja bibundans. As it stands, the text is 
anacoluthic ; perhaps was has fallen out after J2dundans. 


. XH. II modXor &’ avrov vanyov trav Tovdaiwy Kau emorevov managat in pis 


garunnun Iudaiet, vg. \att. abibant ex Iud.; thantacde; conveniebant f. 
Here vumayew = ‘to go slowly away, draw off; to withdraw, retire’ 
(L. & S.), for which we might reasonably have expected galesban, 
afleipan. Garunnun may, idiomatically, have meant ‘ran away, 
deserted’, though it must be borne in mind that in L. v. 15 it repre- 
sents cvvnpxorro (conveniebant), similarly in Mk. xiv. 53, whilst in Mk. i. 
33 we have 7 modis oAn emiouvyypern nv mpos thy Ovpay garunnana was 
at doura. Perhaps Bernhardt is right in taking the word in this sense: 
see his note ad loc. ‘ garunnun...namlich zu Jesus nach Bethania’, 
and the Brixian convenzebant, after the Gothic, lends support to the view 
that this was how the Goth understood the passage. See pp. 195 f. 
Xii, 24 autos povos pever silo ainata afiifnip, vg. manet; remanet {; 
manebit ael. Mevew is translated by wisan 23/32 times (p. 97); only 
here by aflifnan, which elsewhere = mepirerrecOac (1 Thess. iv. 17), 
repiooevoa, Aflifnip here seems to mean ‘is left behind’, to which 
somewhat bold interpretation the contextual povos may have con- 
tributed. 

xii, 40 tav@par avtovs ganasidedjau ins, vg. f sanem; so also L. iv. 18 
tacacba du ganasjan, L. vi. 19 wato ganasida. The ordinary rendering 
of sara, to heal, is gahazijan, -nan 2.0.7.1 = 10/14, whilst cwfew, to 
save, is as regularly rendered by ganzsan, ga)nasjan 4.3.15.13 = 35/36 
(cf. J. xi. 12 above). The reason for the encroachment of zasja in 
these passages in not apparent; perhaps the two words tended to 
overlap in careless use. The fourth instance, L. xvii. 15 «aby hrains 
warp, owes its aberrant rendering to the previous verse exa@apurO)cav 
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gahrainidat waurpun ; so exabapioOy D min.; mundatus est vg. b-f1; 
but sanatus c ff?i8; sanus aq; curatus es. 

i XV. 16 wa Upels UTayNTE Kal KapTTOV pepnre eu jus sniwatp jah akran nee 
vg. ut eatis: omit. f. The general sense of -sudqwan is ‘to hurry ’." 
Elsewhere vmayew (vmaye) = gaggan 6.17.3.10 and galeipan 0.4.1.0 = 
41/43 (the other exception is garunnun J. xii. 11). Sniwan is free to 
the point of inaccuracy. 

J. Xv. 18 ywookere ore eye TMpwrov vpov pemLonKev kunneth et &c., vg. scttote. 
Here Aunnerp, = Fr. connaissez, is decidedly incorrect; the sense requires 
witerp = sachez; i.e. Ger. ‘wessef’ (thus Luther) not ‘kenni’, Cf L. 
X. II mAny Touro ywaookere ori kth. stwehauh pata witerp pater. See also 
the article on yryvockew, pp. 58 ff. 

J. xvi. 18 7 Aadet Wa gipih: see J. viii. 45 above. 

ji Xvil. IQ tva woLy Kat avToL nylagpevot el Ssijaina Jah evs wethat. A better 
rendering would have been gawethnodar (= vg. latt. sanctificat). The 
contextual ayacov avrovs wethat ins (v. 17) may have affected this 
passage, 

J. xvii. 23 wa ywookn et kunnet; see p. 60. 

J. Xviii. 14 cuppeper eva avOpwrov amodecOat umep Tov Aaov bahzo ist ainana 
mannan fragisyan faur managein, vg.f latt. expedit unum hominem mort. 
Elsewhere the middle arod\voGa ‘to perish’ is rendered 12 times by the 
passive /fragisinan (see above J. vi. 27), which we do not doubt 
originally stood in this passage, the Gothic here clearly following the 
accusative and infinitive construction. This being unidiomatic in 
Gothic after impersonal phrases, the original /ragzs‘nan was clumsily 
altered by a later hand to /ragistjan, which, however, requires the 
dative case, the only exception being L. xvii. 27. Cf LB. § 317. 

J. xix. 4 wa yvwre ef witerp: see p. 60. 

L. i. 1 avatagacOa Sinynow meljan insaht, vg. £ ordinare (disponere e) 
narrationem, Meljan is a rather loose rendering of avarafac@a, which 
occurs only here in the N. T. 

L, i. 5 €& ehnpeptas ABia us afar Abijins, vg. f de vice. 

L, i, 8 ev ty rages tys enpeptas avtov 7m wikon kunjis seinis, vg. £ 2m ordine 
vies suae. 

These two passages constitute a somewhat trying puzzle. It looks 
as though the translators had not hit upon the happiest rendering for 
the Greek word, and this is the general opinion: ‘ epypepia also ward 
von dem tibersetzer misverstanden’ (Bernhardt); ‘falsch tibersetzt 
durch 27 wikon kunjts sernis’ (Streitberg, W.B., s.v. kunz’). Nevertheless, 
it is hard to believe that Wulfila did not know what the Greek word 


1 See W.B. ga)sniwan, duatsniwan, bisniwan; ga)sniumjan, sniumundo. 
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meant ; and if he did not, then all the more reason why he should 
inquire of those who knew better, The very difficulty of this 
technical term would challenge inquiry and lead to its complete 
elucidation, 

I believe that the Greek word was quite well understood, and that 
kunt is the rendering that the translator chose. It is not, perhaps, the 
most accurate term he could have selected, but we must have regard to 
the difficulty of the word to be translated. The R.V. course, vg. latt 
vicem, Luther ordnung, are none of them perfect renderings, the R. V. 
least of all. 

The Gothic un translates yevos, yevea, ovyyevera, yerynuatra, and, 
L, ii. 26 ; Phil. iii. 5, pvAy. The Gothic word connotes a classification 
based upon birth or nationality, and has here been applied to a classi- 
fication according to office or function. There seems nothing 
unreasonable in this, although, if one may make so bold, some word 
such as *dagakuni might have been better. 

If, then, we accept Awnz as an inadequate, though not erroneous 
rendering, there remains to be explained afar inv.5. I do not believe 
that ws afar} is another way of saying ws kunja. Technical terms of this 
kind are not varied from verse to verse as ordinary words seem 
occasionally to have been. A/ar looks like the result of an attempt at 
an etymologizing improvement on unja, which was the original and 
correct reading of v. 5, the revisor, corrector, or scribe suggesting that 
us kunja be altered to us afarkunja, simulating the Greek ep(npepea) ; 
afar being by the next scribe taken to be a substitution for, 
instead of an addition to, the original kuna, thus giving us the reading 
of-C. A. 

L. i. 17 mpoedevoerar evomiov avrov fauragimid in andwairpja is, vg. f 
praecedet ante illum, prodiet e. The sense of this passage requires 
Jauragaggip, as in L. i. 76 fauragaggis auk (mporopevon yap) faura 
andwairpja fraujins. The perfective fauragimyp may have been 
suggested by the ancient reading mpooeAevoerac (B*CLV al. aliq.). 
Cf. R. V. shall go before His face, [Marginal note: Some ancient 
authorities read come nigh before his face. | 

L. i, 28 xape, kexapirapern fagino, anstat audahafia, vg. f latt. graha 
plena: have gratificata e. For xape we have hatls (Aiudans Iudaze) in 
J. xix. 3; Mk. xv. 18 (Aiudan), whilst faginon represents the verb in 
the sense of ‘rejoice’. In this passage fagzno need not be taken as 


1 Peters (Gotische Conjecturen, Leitmeritz, 1879, pp. 3 f.) proposes to read afaramt, 
dat. pl. of *afava ‘ descendant’. 
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a literalism of translation; an alternative explanation is the natural 
desire to avoid the secular associations of avis.’ 

Anstai audahafta has been explained as a stylistic effort, or as an 
alliterative flower of speech ;? I believe it to be a conflation. The 
Greek yapis (gratia) = ansts 4/4 in Luke, whilst audags (10/10), 
audagel, audagjan represent pakapwos, pakaptopos, paxapitew, Anstat 
audahafta is thus neither accurate nor ‘stilgemass’. We might have 
expected a rendering such as ans/ais fulla, as in L. xvi. 20 nAxapevos 
banjo fulls, or *anstihafta, or *gaanstida (cf. gratificata e). Audahafia, 
which would correctly represent paxapiCopern = deatificata, may have 
been a revised rendering influenced by the text of wv. 45, 48 paxapia 
audaga, paxapivow audagjand, intended to replace the Wulfilian reading. 
If the latter was anstads fulla, it is easy to see how the conflation anstaz 
audahafta arose, the first word being made grammatically congruent. 
It is more difficult to see how *anstihafia (or *gaanstida) could have 
yielded the C. A. reading ; but then the Wulfilian rendering might have 
given way, at any time in the history of the Gothic Gospel text, even 
so late as the Brixian Bilingual (see the section on Wulpres, chap. xv, 
§ 4), to the Old Lat. gratia plena, and from that progressed to the 
present conflation. The intrusion of auda(hafta) from vv. 45, 48 
presents no difficulty, since such assimilation to the context is amply 
evidenced: see chap. xvii, § 2. 

L. i. 63 atnoas mivaxidiov sokjands spilda. Were sokjands has been in- 
fluenced by the Palatinian Ze/z7/, the latter being misinterpreted : see 
PP: 174-5: 

L. ii. 7 ovk nv avrows Toros ev to Katadupatt nt was im rumis in stada amma, 
vg. f non erat eis locus in diversorio: stabulo e. 

Now romos= stabs 23/24; in every case but two it means ‘a place’; 
it signifies ‘room, space’ only here and in L, xiv. 22 where, however, 
it is rendered by stabs: ert tomos eotw nauh stads ist. Rumis occurs 
only in the present passage but is, pr?ma_facie, a reasonable rendering, 
and cannot be called in question since it represents one of the only two 
instances of this sense of rozos. 

For ev kara\vpare we should expect 7 salibwom; cf. Mk. xiv. 14 

_ \ Cf. the well-known epigram from the Anthologia Latina, which appears thus 

in Baehren’s Poetae Latint Minores (Teubner), iv. 363: 


Inter ‘eils’ goticum ‘scapia matzia ia drincan’ 
Non audet quisquam dignos educere versus ; 
Calliope madido trepidat se iungere Baccho, 
Ne pedibus non stet ebria musa suis. 
For a discussion of the Gothic words in the first line, see Massmann, Gothica 
Minora (ZfaA. i, pp. 294-393), pp. 379 ff. 


* See Kauffmann, Z/¢Ph, xlviii, 39 note 3; also Odefey, p. 66. 
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karadupa salipwos, J. xiv. 2, 23 povat, porny salibwos (so also gena 
Philem. 22); cf. also pevewy, karadvew (L. ix, 32) saljan. 

We may seek the solution in sfadulo of e, assuming this word, mis- 
understood in the Palatinian Bilingual, to have been paralleled by the 
etymologizing rendering s/aba. It is thus that Odefey explains the 
Gothic (p. 134), though somewhat diffidently, accounting for the 
position of amma by supposing that the latinizing gloss s/aa, intended 
to replace the original rendering, was copied into the wrong place. 
This may very possibly be the true explanation, since we have yet other 
instances of a Latin reading being misunderstood and affecting the 
Gothic text.1 There is yet another solution, to which also Jamma 
furnishes the clue. As representing the article r, it is unnecessary, 
and its position is anomalous; the text, as it stands, = ev ro ror 
tovra; the common phrase roy roroy, te tomm, appears regularly as 
hana staph, bamma stada (cf. J. vi. 10, 233 X. 403 Xi. 303 xviii, 2; 
brzixes 

If, as is not unlikely, the original rendering was x7 was im stadds 
[? rumzs| 2n salibwom, the present text may be nothing more than a 
scribal error, salzbwom being misread as staba hamma. This would 
also account for the exceptional rumzs ; if the earlier text read nz was 
zm stadts in salibwom, becoming sfadis in stada amma, we can under- 
stand the subsequent alteration of s/adzs to rumizs. 

L. ii. 25 mpoodexopevos mapaxAnow tov Iopand berdands laponars Israelis, 
ve. f consolationem ; exhortationem a, praecé (? praecem. Soden reads 
praeconem) e. Also :— 

L. ii. 38 rows mpoodexoperors AuTpwow Iepovoadrnp usberdandam lapon, vg. f e 
redemplionem. Now tapaxdnows, consolatio, is correctly translated by 
gaplathis L. vi. 24, and 8 times in the Epistles, and by gafrafséeins, in 
Phil. ii. 1. Zafons occurs in the C. A. only here, whilst in the 
Epistles it correctly renders «Ayois (which occurs only there) 8 times. 
In L. ii. 25 it is an unaccountable blunder, hardly likely to have come 
down, uncorrected, from the first translation, It may be an etymolo- 
gizing alteration, emphasizing the second element of the Greek word ; 
or the result of a comparison with some Greek MS. that read, or was 
mistakenly held to read, «Anows (cf. p. 225). The reading of e is 
curious. May we read praccem=vocationem (kdnow)=laponais? From 
L. ii. 25 the reading /afons evidently crept into v. 38 (see p. 235), 


1 The Latin stabulo of e is a good rendering: cf. vg. latt. stabulum L. x. 34, 
unfortunately wanting in C.A., rendering mavdoxeov, Karadvya = hospitium k 
Mk. xiv.14 ; e L. xxii. 11; stabulum e L.ii.7 ; vg. refectio Mk. xiv. 14; otherwise 
diversorinm (see H. von Soden, L.N.T., p. 332 note 7). 
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where we should have expected wslauseins, as in L. i. 68 gawaurhta 
uslausein (hutpwow) managein scinat. . 

L. iii. 14 apkerobe ros opanos vpov waldaip annom vewaraim, vg. latt. f 
contenti estote, Waldatb is an atrocious literalism, which one would 
ascribe to the ignorance of pedantic revisors rather than to the original 
translators, The marginal ganohidat szjaip may well have been a restora- 
tion of the original text (cf. Phil, iv. 11 avrapkys ewa ganohips wiasn, 
vg. sufficiens esse, R. V. to be content),’in spite of its resemblance to the 
Latin. 

L. iii, 23 apyopevos uf gakunpar: see p. 141. 

L. iv. 18 sacacba du ganasjan; see J. xii. 40. 

L. iv. 21 Aeyew rodjan : see J. vill. 45. 

L. iv. 29 e&eBudov avrov e€w THs ToAEws Kat NyAyor avTOV ... uskusun imma ut 
us baurg jah brahtedun ina... vg. £ erecerunt; expulerunt e. We 
should here expect the straightforward rendering uswazrpan (23), or 
usdretban (10), which represent the Greek verb 33/37 times. Uskzusan 
elsewhere translates amo)Soxipagev, and is a bad rendering here. 

L. &. 3 npeTnoev avToy amo THs yns enavayayely o\tyov hathatt ina aftiuhan 
Satrra stapa lettil, vg. rogavit ; tussit £; destderavit ab eo e. Elsewhere 
eporay ‘ask’ =Zdidjan 14/15. The reading of f is after the Gothic. See 
pp. 61, 237 (Mk. x. 17). 

L. v. 26 mapadofa wulhaga: see p. 177. 

L. vi. 17 wAnOos modv tov Aaov hansa mikila manages : see Pp. 103. 

L. vi. 19 wato ganasida: see J. xii. 40. 

I. vi, 44 ovde ex Barov tpvywor orapvdny frudanda wetnabasyja, See p. 226. 
For the passive, see p. 177. 

L, vil. 24 Aeyew rodjan ; see J. vili. 45 above. 

L. vil, 25 «v rows Baoerous 7m Aiudangardjom, vg. f 7m domibus regum ; 
domo regis e. Piudangardi elsewhere occurs only in the singular, and 
translates BaowWcia (47 times). Although it cannot be shown that 
Piudangardi did not have also the meaning ‘king’s palace’ = ra 
Bagitewa (araé dey, in N.T.), the rendering is justly suspect: cf. the 
following. 

L, vii. 25 o¢ ev atioum evdSof@ Ka tpupy umupyovres Lai 20 wastjom wulbagaim 
Jah fodeinat wisandans, vg. f gud in veste pretiosa sunt et delicits; in 
vestimentts gloriosis ef aepulatione agent d. This may be one of those 
cases where the Greek MS. with which the Gothic text was more 
recently revised (see chap. xvi, § 4, esp. pp. 225 f.)—I think it better 
not to blame the Vorlage \—was read as, or actually read, rpoy. 


1 Cf. Bernhardt ad loc. ‘Offenbar war in der griech. vorlage Tpopy fiir tpupn 
verschrieben’, Streitberg, more cautious, ‘verwechslung von Tpupn mit Tpopp’. 
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Nevertheless the agreement, with the Gothic, of the Latin text of the 
Codex Bezae is very striking, It is interesting to note, in particular, 
the correspondence of agent with wsandans, which correctly translates 
umapxovres and signifies, not ‘being’, but ‘living, subsisting, d:acropevor’ 
(not so in L, xvi. 14, 23), in which connexion cf, p. 113. 

L. vii. 32 ev ayopg in garunsat, vg. latt. 22 foro. In the only other passage 
in which garuns appears it translates Gk. puun vicus, street, which 
occurs once more in L. xiv. 21 marevas Kar pypas gatwons jah staigos. 
Garuns is, prima facie,a good rendering of the Greek pupy, but less 
certainly so as the representative of ayopa, which seems to be correctly 
translated (Mk. vii. 4) by mal, which occurs nowhere else. The 
parallel M. xi, 16 is not extant in C.A., which is badly damaged at this 
point; nevertheless Streitberg has, following the previous editions, 
restored 7 garunsim from L. vii. 32 which is, in the circumstances, 
very uncertain. The present passage is not supported by Mk. vi. 56 
ev Tals ayopats ana gagga, since here the Gothic certainly derives from 
the Old Latin vg. 2 platets ; cf. also mAaretas, the reading of D and 
two others (133 93 Soden). 

L, vii. 39 eurev rodida: see J. viii. 45. 

L. viii. 14: see p. 143. 

L. viii. 20 ew oe Oedovres gasatvan Duk gairnjandona, vg. £ volentes: 
quaerentes d. The Greek verb = zwdjan 61/62. Gairnjan expresses a 
more urgent desire, and renders em6vpew (and, corruptly, xpeiav exew) 
in the Gospels; also emuroOew, opeyerOau in the Epistles, See Mk. xi. 3 
below, and p. 180. 

L, viii. 25 avepos emttacoe windam faurbiudyp, vg. latt. imperat, The 
verb -racoey (em-, dua-, mpoo-, ovv-), ‘to command’ = anadbiudan 13/15. 
Faurbiudan otherwise = EM LTLLAV (wa pn), mapayye\ew (wa pn). The 
thought seems to be ‘He commands the winds (not to)’, perhaps 
under the influence of the preceding verse gasok (emetiunoev) winda, 
increpavit ventum. The rendering is not strictly correct. See 
p. 236. 

Taavills 45 ot oxAot auvexovow oe Kat aroOXiBovow bilvairband puk jah 
brethand, vg. comprimunt et affligunt; ctircumdant et conprimunt f. .The 
Greek verb here means ‘to press upon, hem in’. Szvazrban does not 
otherwise occur, but azrban (once) = mepirarew, and varbon (7 times) 
=nepmarew, mapayew. Bivairban may have been the best rendering 
available, but hardly seems the mof jus/e, and gives the impression of 
being inferior to the Latin comprimunt. From the Gothic derives the 
Brixian cercumdant, which gives a pointer to the meaning of the Gothic 
word, 
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L. ix. 13 ayopacapey es ravra Tov aov Touroy Bpopara bugjaima allat izat 
manaseidai [marg. gloss managein] matins, vg. f turbam ; populum a de. 
Aaos = managet 29/30, whilst manaseps always represents koopos. Cf. 
Leixen ss 

L, ix. 22 apxtepear gudjam: see chap. xiii, § 1. 

L. ix. 25 xep8yaas tov kocpov odov bo manased alla, vg. f mundum. Fairhu 
seems preferable here : see pp. 41 f. 

L. ix. 26 xa: aippau: see p. 236. 

L. ix. 31 avdpes dv0 cuvedadovy are, oitives noav Moons kat HXaas, of oppGertes 
ev don edeyor rv e£odov avrou iy euehhev TApovy wWairos twat miprodidedun 
imma, Patet wesun Moses jah Helias; at gasaivanans in wulpau 
gebun urruns ts, boet skulda usfulljan; vg. vist in majestate ; qui vist 
sunt in gloria £; vist in gloria e. The usual comment on jaz 
gasailvanans is that the translator mistook of for the definite article, 
yet there seems no reason for blaming the translator for this somewhat 
elementary blunder; it may just as well have been some subsequent 
revisor who was not so well acquainted with Greek as Wulfila was. 
Nor is this necessarily an error of translation. What more natural 
than that the Jaze? which we should expect to find here, has simply 
been miscopied as Jaz? Or we may take the view that the present 
reading was a deliberate attempt—somewhat of a liberty, to be sure— 
to break up the three successive relatives, as though placing a semi- 
colon after Helias, and continuing with ovro: of@evres . . . Aeyov. Most 
probably, however, we have to do with a scribal error. In connexion 
with this passage, see p. 143 (L. viii. 14). 

L, ix. 42 eppnfev avtov gabrak ina, vg. f elistt lum: conlisite. The inter- 
pretation of the Greek verb here and in Mk. ix. 18 (see p. 181) has 
proved of some difficulty. The C. A. in the latter passage has an 
improved rendering gawazrpip ina (pnooe): cf. Gk. pyga ‘to knock 
down (as boxers)’ (L. & S.). The R.V. uniformly has dashed 
(dasheth) him down [marg. rent (rendeth) him], whilst the A. V. 
hesitates between L. ix. 42 threw him down, and Mk. ix. 18 teareth him 
[marg. dasheth]. | 

L, x. 10 marews fauradaurja: see p. 179. 

L, xiv. 15 tov cvvavaxeevon Aizet anakumbjandane; cf. v. 10 mipanakumé- 
jandam. Although the repetition of mzb- was not, perhaps, essential, 
its omission is unusual, and more likely to be a scribal error: see 
P+ 93- 

L, xiv, 18 e&eOew galerban: see Mk. ii. 13 below. 

L. xiv. 18 xa npgavro amo juas maparerobar mavres jah dugunnun suns 
Saurgipan alla’, vg. £ coeperunt simul omnes excusare: omnes simul 
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acfPlr; ab una d; singuliem. Suns properly represents evdus, 


evdews, mapaxpyua, It is not certain how this plausible error 
arose. 


L 


. XVil, II to adn Owov TLS UPLLY TLOTEVTEL Pata sunjeino las izwis valauberp, 
vg. gus credet vobis; R. V. who will commit to your trust. The 
Greek verb is uniformly translated by galaubjan 3.60.6.11 = 80/80 
times. Here, however, galaudjan is of very doubtful accuracy; a 
better rendering would have been ga/rauan: cf. Gal. ii: 7 memorevpat 
To evayyehoy tTns axpoBvorias ga/rauaida was mis aiwaggeljo faurafilijts, 
R.V. I had been intrusted with. The Latin credere is used in both 
senses (1) to entrust or confide (something) to a person; (2) to 
believe (a person); we cannot say whether the misunderstanding of 
the Old Latin is responsible for the alteration of an older reading, or 
whether ga/audeip represents an original literalism which the Latin 
merely helped to preserve. Note the order of f guz's vobr's credet. 

L, xvii. 15 wabn hrains warp: see J. xii. 40. 

ibe XVill. 34 Kat Q@uTot ovdev TOUT@Y Guvnkav ... KAl OUK eylv@oKoV Ta Aeyopeva 
at wathtat pis fropun ... nt wissedun po gibanona, vg. tntellexerunt 
... intellegebant. For the vg. zniellegebant quae dicebaniur, e reads non 
cognoscebant eum. ‘The correct rendering would have been kunbedun 
see pp. 58 ff.) ; zwzssedun is certainly wrong, having regard to the clear 
distinction elsewhere maintained between wefan and kunnan. 

L, xviii. 43 kat mapaxypnpa aveBeev Kar ynkodovber avt@ So£agwv Tov Oeov. 
kat tas 0 aos wOwv edaxey awvov to Oem. Jah suns ussalv jah laistida 
tna awiliudonds guda. jah alla managet gasathande gaf hazein guda. 
Aokagew elsewhere = hauhjan (23), mtkiljan (6), gaswerjan (3) = 
32/33). Avwzudon, ‘to give thanks’, represents evyapiorew 6/6 times 
(cf. L. xviii. 11 gah, awiliudo Aus); thus in the Epistles, where also 
xapis, evxapiotia = awiliup.  Hazeins, hagjan regularly represents 
em)awos, em)awev praise. Here awzéliudonds guda, which properly 
represents evyapsorav r@ Gem, is probably reminiscent. 

L, xix. 10 ceca to atodwdos nasjan fans fralusanans, vg. latt. quod 
perterat (quod perit s, perditum a); ‘that which was lost’ R.V. For 
a similar personal construction, cf. J. xv. 19 swesans (ro wWiov) friyjodedt, 
L. i. 35 To yervapevov ayvoy sae’ gabairada weths (i.e. Christ). The 
Goth has, nevertheless, taken a liberty with his text. 

L. xix. 31 xpevay exer gairneip: see Mk. xi. 3 below, and pp. 180, 239. 

L. xix. 43 xapaxa grabad vg. f latt. vallo; fossame. The Greek word 
means a palisade or mound: see pp. 31, 180, 185. 

L. xx. 9 amednuncev xpovovs txavous aflaip jera ganoha, vg. multis tem 

portbus ; temp. mult.adel; annis multis f. Elsewhere med (8), Wedla 
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(3) = 11/12 (cf. L. vill. 27 €x xpover cxavov mela lagga). The colloca- 
tion jera ganoha occurs only here, whence the Brixian annis. 

L. xx. 21 Neyets roders: see J. viii. 45 above. 

Mk. ii. 13 e&nAOev wadw mapa tyy Oadaccay galatph afira faur marein, 
vg. latt. egressus est; so also Mk. iii. 6 kav e£c\Oovres o1 Papo. jah 
gaggandans pan Faretsaters, vg. £ exeuntes Mk. xiv. 68 ka e&mdOev 
e£o eis to mpoavdov jah galaip faur gard vg. latt. extet foras ante atrium. 
With these may be considered L. xiv. 18 exo avayxny e&edOew Pars 
galeiban jah sailvan pata, vg. latt. exire E€epxerOar appears as us- 
gaggan 75, urrinnan 14 = 89/101 times, whilst, of the remaining 
12 instances, only these 4 passages leave untranslated, by prefix or 
directive adverb, the Greek prefix. Galepan is a fair rendering in 
L. xiv. 18 and Mk. ii. 13; but Mk. iii. 6 should certainly read usgag- 
gandans, whilst Mk. xiy. 68, leaving untranslated both prefix and 
adverb, is probably corrupt also: see below. 

Mk. ii. 26 gudjam: see chapter xiii, § 1. 

Mk. iii. 6 e&eXOovres gaggandans: see Mk. ii. 13 above. 

Mk. iii, 10 ogo etxov paotiyas wundufnjos : see p. 181. 

Mk. iv. 13 ove odate ryv mapaBoAny travtny, Kat Tos magas tas mapaBodas 
yrorerbe ni witup fo gajukon, jah haiwa allos pos gajukons kunnerp ? 
The compound «/kunnesp seems preferable here, not only because 
the perfective verb more naturally represents the future, but also 
because the sense is rather ‘will get to know, will learn’. See 
pp. 58 ff. 

Mk. iv. 24 mpooreOnoerar Upty TOLs AKOVOVOLY biaukada tzwis paim galaub- 
jandam; the last two words are omitted in Sin BDCL... it. (exc. 
fq) vg. It is difficult to account for the corruption of the Gothic 
text, except as a plain scribal error; for gahausjandam and galaub- 
jandam are easily confusible to eye and ear, differing in only two 
letters, of which at least N and A are easily confounded. The 
reading credentidus of f shows that the corruption goes back to the 
Brixian Bilingual. Streitberg suggests reminiscence of M. xxi. 22 
muotevovres AnWeoGe, 

Mk. v. 4 dca ro. . . Sueomacbar vm’ avtov tas advoes unie... galausida af 
sis hos naudibandjos, vg. f disrupisset ; disstpasset e. Galausjan seems 
rather a tame rendering. See pp. 152 ff. 

Mk. v. 5 karaxontwy eavroy dos dliggwands sik stainam, vg. f concidens se. 
Us)bliggwan elsewhere translates depew, paotryour, Ppayeddovr, and is 
not a competent rendering of kxaraxorrew, which occurs nowhere else 


in the N. T. The verb swezban seems to be preoccupied, rendering 
Ocpiey and dvoa. 
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Mk. v. 14 aypous hatmom: see pp. 113-14, 232. 

Mk. vii. 10 @avar@ redevrato daupau afdaupjaidau, vg. { morte moriatur. 
Afdaupjaidau = ‘\et him be put to death’, a vigorous rendering that 
oversteps the limit of strict accuracy. The Greek requires nothing 
stronger than gadaupnai ‘let him die’. Afdaupjan translates Oavarovy 
in Mk. xiv. 55; M. xxvii. 1 and twice in the Epistles. 

Mk, vii. 21 kadkinassjus, horinassjus: see J. viii. 41 above. 

MK. vii. 32 epovow avt@ kapov poydadov berun du imma, vg. adducunt, 
offerunt af, adferunt fi; Ags. Gosp. leddon. Similarly Mk, viii. 22 
Pepovoww aut rupdrov derun, vg. adducunt, obtulerunt f, adferunt fk, 
offerunt a; Ags. Gosp. bdrohiun; Mk. ix. 19 depere avrov mpos pe bairip, 
vg. f aferte; Ags. Gosp. bringad. Bairan seems in these passages 
to be used in a very loose way, for the distinction between dairan 
‘portare’ and ériggan ‘adducere’ is elsewhere well observed in the 
Gothic Gospels. Bacran represents Bacragew, epev, hopew, whilst 
briggan stands for ayely, avayelv, emavayelw, arrayety 5 also for pepe, eo-, 
ex-, arro-hepew L. xv. 23; Mk. vi. 27; ix.17, 20; M.vi. 13; L. xvi. 223 
Mk. xv. 1; L. xv. 22; and for xowitew L. vii. 37, where the use of 
éairan is contra-indicated, or where the Greek verb is equally well, if 
not better, represented by drzggan. 

In Mk. i. 32, derun (eepor) du imma allans pans ubil habandans the 
use of derun is perhaps justified, but there is no need to ‘carry’ 
a blind man (viii, 22), whilst in the passage referring to the son with 
a dumb spirit (Mk. ix. 17, 19, 20), we find Jazrip (v. 19) sandwiched 
between drah/a sunu meimana and jah brahtedun ina at imma, 
L. xv. 23 reads jah bringandans (eveyxavtes) stiur Pana alidan: bair- 
andans would have been ridiculous. 

Mk. viii. 38 ev ty yevea ravty tn porxadids in gabaurpai fizar, vg. £ gene- 
ratione (natione k), The Greek noun = kunt 7/9; cf. L. ix. 41 0 huni 
ungalauljando jah inwindo. It is possible that gadaurps, the general 
sense of which is ‘ birth’? is here used dyslogistically. 

Mk. ix. 19: see Mk. vii. 32. 

Mk. x. 6 apoev kar Ondv emouncey avrovs gumein jah ginein gatawida gup. 
If we understand the Greek in the sense ‘created, fashioned’, then 
the better rendering would seem to be gawaurhfa;? on the other 
hand, gumein jah ginein may be taken as a factitive complement, 
in which case ga/aujan is the usual construction, thus, ‘caused them 
to be male and female’. 


1 Gabaurps = yeveots, yeveTn, Yeveria, YEVvos, TAaTpis. Se 
2 E.g. to prepare clay (J. ix. 6), a feast (J. xii. 2), a fire (J. xviii. 18), the 
redemption (L, i, 68), three tabernacles (L, ix. 33). See, in this connexion, p. 96 


(J. vi. 10), 
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Mk. x. 24 tous memoiBoras emt xpqpacw paim hugjandam afar fathau, vg. f 
confidentes. Bernhardt attempts to justify this rendering (see his note 
ad loc.), but as it stands the Gothic can mean only ‘who have their 
minds on riches’, ‘who hanker after’, which makes excellent sense, 
but not the right sense. A correct rendering would have been Aacm 
trauandan in (?du) fathau; cf. M. xxvii. 43 memoiBev emt tov Geov 
trauaida du guda, 2 Cor. ii. 3 menoiws emt mavtas gatrauands in allaim, 
2 Thess. iii, 4 gatrauam tn fraujin. 

Mk. xi. 3 0 kupios avrou xpeay exer frauja pis gairneip, vg. £k necessarius 
est. The same words occur L. xix. 31 (p. 180), the two passages 
having apparently been levelled out (see p. 239). Xpecav exew = Paur- 
ban, &c., 13/15. Gairnjan is not a precise equivalent, representing, 
as it does, emurodew (Epist.), extOupew (Gosp. and Ep.), opeyerOa: (Ep.), 
and 6eAew (L, viii. 20). 

Mk. xi. 23 ywerm gagaggip: see pp. 146-7. 

Mk. xi. 24 arevobe sokez: see pp. 80, 174-5 (L. i. 63). 

Mk. xii. 19 eéavaornoyn oneppa ussatjat barna: see p. 237. 

Mk. xiv. 1 5 avayatov peyad €OTp@pEvoy eETotmoy kelikn mtkilata, gastrawip, 
manwyjata, vg. cenaculum grande stratum (+paratum f). Kehkn appears 
twice elsewhere, representing wupyos in L. xiv. 28 and Mk. xii. 1. 
Avayaoy,’ which occurs in the N. T. only here and in L. xxii. 12, 
appears to have given trouble to others, as well as to the Goth, whose 
rendering is preferable to locum medianum stratum in supertoribus, 
magnum of Codex a. 

In the Codex Bobbiensis* we find subpedaneumsterraneum, which 
the first corrector improved to swd[terraneum]sterraneum; the 
original reading may have been superferraneum (Wordsworth) or 
superaneum (Turner). 

Mk. xiv. 68 e&pdOev e£o es to mpoavdov galaip faur gard, cf. vg. f exitt 
Soras (forts f) ante atrium; exivit in extertorem atri locum k. For 
eén\Oev eo we might have expected galazp ui, or ustddja ut. Bernhardt 
justifies the passage, adding ‘wahrscheinlich fehlte ein wort fiir zpoav\tov.’ 
But the Goth has given ample proof of his ability to help himself 
in such cases, It looks as though the text were corrupt; the sentence 
might well have been rendered galawp (ustddja) ut in *fauragardt: 
cf. fauradaurt, faurafilld. 

Mk. xiv. 71 avaOeparitew afaikan: see p. 238. 

Mk. xv. 21 ayyapevovow undgripun: see p. 233. 

1 Avayauov (avwyaor), ‘strictly any thing above ground: a raised building, the 


upper floor of a house: also a dining room, like Lat. coenaculum’ (L. & S.). 
? Hans v. Soden, L.N.T., ad loc. 


IX 


MISCONSTRUED PASSAGES 


Ir happens occasionally that the Greek text, owing to some inherent 
ambiguity or syntactical difficulty, has been misconstrued. It is not 
necessary to credit all these misunderstandings to the original translator. 
Some, at any rate, may with reasonable certainty be said to have arisen 
immediately through the Old Latin version as, e.g. J. vi. 23, whilst in 
other instances accommodation to the Latin text is at least a possibility. 
L. viii. 14 may be nothing more than a contextual contact, and in 
L. v. 36 the Gothic text is paralleled by similar variant readings in the 
Greek. That does not, however, rule out the possibility that the Goth 
has, independently of these external parallels, misconstrued the Greek, 
since the same difficulty would be experienced both by scribes and 
readers of the Greek text, and by the translators of the Latin and Gothic 
Versions. 


M. ix. 16 aipeL yap TO TmAnpepa auTov amo Tov watiou Unte afnimtp Sullon 
af hamma snagin, vg.acfk éollit enim plenitudinem ( fortitudinem c) . 
The nominative 7Anpopza has been construed as an accusative, emPAnpa 
being taken as the subject of ape, and similarly in the parallel 
Mk. ii. 2r. The Goth may have been influenced by the Latin, but 
this is merely a possibility: the misconstruction is so much more 
plausible than the correct construe, as is seen from its general 
adoption in the Old Latin and Vulgate. The omission of avrov 
(with Sin*) may be after the parallel Mk. ii. 21 (thus Streitberg 
ad loc.), but would very naturally result from the Mai construc- 
tion. 

]. vi. 23 eyyvs rov romov o7ou epayov Toy aptoy, evxaplaTnoavTos Tov KUpLoU 
neva bamma stada hare matidedun hlaif ana hammet awiliudoda frauja, 
vg. gratias agenie domino: quem benedixit dom. fr; quem benedixerat 
b ff?1q (om.ade). Now ana Jammet awiliudoda frauja does uot 
correctly translate the Greek genitive absolute; but the words con- 
stitute a fair rendering of the Old Lat. guem benedixtt (-erat) dominus, 
the words ana Aammet representing guem. Awzliudoda is here abso- 
lute, the passage meaning ‘in respect of which the Lord gave thanks % 
From the W.B. it will be seen that evxapiorew vmep (mept) rivos was 
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variously rendered as awéliudon faur (+acc.), fram (+ dat.), Hn 
(+gen.), in the Epistles. The Gothic ava occurs elsewhere in the 
sense ‘in respect of’, &.; e.g. in M. xxvii. 7 «1s ragpyy tous Eevors 
vg. f in (ad f) sepulturam peregrinorum, which the Goth translates 
du usfilhan (2? read du usfilha) ana gastim, i.e. taking ana closely with 
gastim, and not, as Streitberg (see W.B.), with du usfilhan: us)filhan 
governs the accusative case, not the dative (see L. ix. 59; M. viii. 22; 
Skeir. ii. 2). With the use of ana in the phrase ana bammet = ‘in 
respect of which, for which (wherefore)’, cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 ep’ @ ov Gehopev 
ana Pammet ni wileima, vg. eo quod nolumus ‘in that (for the reason 
that) we would not’, and 2 Cor. vil. 13 €xapnuev emt ty Xapa Titov ana 
Sahedat Teitaus, vg. super gaudium, ‘for the joy of’. If, then, we take 
the words ana Aammei closely with hlaif, we translate ‘the bread 
for which the Lord gave thanks’, after the Latin guem Jdenedixit; 
if we read a comma after Alazf and take ana Aammed less closely with 
this word, the passage reads ‘where they ate the bread: for which 
reason (wherefore) the Lord gave thanks’. 

A correct version of the Greek would have been mzbbanei awiliudoda 
Srauja. 

J. xiii. 29 1 Tos mrwxois wa te S@ aibbau Daim unledam et la gibau, vg. 
latt. daret, This is a very bad blunder, for which it is not easy to 
account. The aorist subj. 6@—which is, with the exception of D do, 
constant in Greek MSS.—requires a past subjunctive gedz,1 whereas 
the text reads gdau, which is the 1st pers. sing. of the pres. subj. 
It looks as though some revisor? had mistaken the Greek verb for 
the 1st pers. singular. On the other hand, the corruption may be 
most simply explained as a homoioteleutic error induced by the 
preceding asbhau. Grbau is, in any case, nonsense. 

L. ii, 40 to de madiov nugaver Kat expataiovto mvevjpate mAnpovpevoy coduas 
wh pata barn wohs jah swinbnoda ahmins fullnands jah handugeins ; 
vg. crescebat ef confortabatur plenus sapientia ; cresc. et conf. spiritu 
et inplebatur Sapientia {; corroborabatur adcrescebai et inplebatur sapientia 
e, and confortabatur ef crescebat bc ff, with D_ exparaovto kat 
nu€avev, 

The addition + .sperc/u (from L. i. 80) appears only in fq 68 aur, 
cf, +-mvevpars AXTAAT xrA.; om. SinBDL latt. vg. The Greek 
should be rendered Aa/a barn wohs jah swinbnoda ahmin, fullnands 
handugeins ; in the text of C, A. the word ahmin has been attracted 


' See Z.B. §§ 353, 358, and cf. L. xx. 10 wa... dwow avtw ef... gebeina imma. 
2 Or the ‘ Ubersetzer’, although it is not easy to understand why so gross a 
blunder should have survived a century and a half, 
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to fullnands, necessitating the change to ahmins and the addition of 
jah after fulinands, the text now reading ‘the child grew and waxed 
strong, being filled with spirit and wisdom’, This misconstrue seems 
likely to be post-Wulfilian, 

iby. ili, 23 Kat autos nv o Iyncovs @oEl ET@Y TPLAKOYTA apXopevos @V WS evopucero 
wos loon jah silba was Tesus swe jere prije tigiwe, uf gakunpat, swaet 
sunus munds was Tosefis; vg. et ipse Tesus erat incipiens (om. ef) quasi? 

— (fere f) annorum triginta, ut (sicut ef) putabatur (eatstimabatur af, 
videb. Aq, +esse bc de ffl q) filius Lose/, 

As I have punctuated the Gothic, the sense is ‘Jesus was about 
3° years old; being under (the) tutelage,’ [scc/, of Joseph] ...’ or, 
alternatively, omitting the comma before wf gakunpai ‘Jesus was about 
3° years under (the) tutelage [scz?. of Joseph]’, the former alternative 
being preferable, since not only does that punctuation emphasize the 
reason why He passed for Joseph’s son, but it enables us to take 
the Greek oy strictly with apyouevos, unless we omit it, with D, thus 
making the best of a bad job, the Goth having evidently mistaken 
apxopevos for a passive.? In either case, the Gothic continues ‘so 
that He was thought to be the son of Joseph’. 

Uf gakunpai certainly bears the interpretation ‘under discipline or 
tutelage’, as witness 1 Cor. xv. 28 orav 8¢ vmorayn avt@ ta marta, Tore 
Kat avtos o wos umoraynoera hanuh lipe alla gakunnun sik faura imma, 
hanup-fan is silba sunus gakann stk, Gal. ii. 5 e€ayev tp vmorayn 
gakunpedum ufhnaiwein, and ibid. v. 8 y mewrporn so gakunds; cf. also 
uro e€ovoray uf waldufnja. For the rest, swae: is necessarily con- 
secutive,> which fact presupposes ws to have been taken as the 
equivalent of the consecutive wore* with the indic., and not in con- 
nexion with wy, which was either ignored or construed barbarously 
with apxouevos, thus apxopevos ov = uf gakunpat wisands, the last word, 
however, which we should not have been surprised to see in the text, 
becoming superfluous with the preceding and following was. The 
deviative order sumus munds was may be explained as being clearer 
than the somewhat ambiguous alternative munds was sunus Losejis. 

The last point in connexion with this passage to deserve mention 


1 Jesus worked with—and for—His father. 

2 See Bernhardt (note, ad loc.), who translates ‘ Jesus selbst war etwa 30 jahre 
alt, unter gehorsam (d.h, seinen eltern untertan), so dass er fiir Josephs sohn galt’. 

3 See E.B § 361 (c); also Bernhardt ad loc. 

4 Cf. J. H. Moulton, Gr. N.T. Gr. Proleg. 209, ‘The total occurrences of wore 
in the N. T amount to. 83, in 51 of which it takes the infin. A considerable number 
of the rest, however, are not by any means exx. of what we should call wove con- 
secutive with the indic.’ As two of the very few instances he cites Gal. ii. 13 and 
J. iii. 16. Fora rare instance of ws = wore consecutive, see Acts xx, 24. 
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is the reading sicw/ of f and e, It is not unlikely that this reading 
corresponds formally—not, of course, in sense—to the Gothic szaer, 
being an ignorant counterfeit, in the bilinguals, of the Gothic conjunc- 
tion. This conjecture receives support from the remarkable omission 
of zncipiens from e and f: ef apse Lesus erat fere (quasi e) annorum 
triginta sicul extstimabatur (putabatur esse e) siltus Loseph, The 
agreement of ef against vg. latt. is the more remarkable by reason 
of the close connexion existing between these two MSS. and 
the C. A, 

Does this agreement point to a Palatinian-Brixian Gothic text 
omitting apyouevos? It is possible, of course, that the Gothic text has 
here and there preserved an old reading of which scant traces have 
come down to us in the extant MSS.’ In this case the blundering 
uf gakunpar would be the result of a post-Brixian revision with the 
Greek (cf. chap. xvi, § 4). Or was the Palatinian and Brixian uf 
gakunpai represented by a Latin equivalent since deleted, and therefore 
not appearing in e or f? Or, again, was zwczpzens in the Latin half 
of the Palatinian and Brixian deleted because the word did not 
correspond to the Gothic uf gakunpat? 

L. iv. 33 exov mvevpa Sayporiov axabaprov habands ahman unhulbons un- 
hrainjana vg. f latt. habens daemonium immundum (cf. rvevpa Sarponoy 
axabaprov D). The adjective has been attracted to ahman, influenced 
by the collocation mvevpa axabaprov tr. (0.0.4.11). The gen. sing. of 
hrains, unhrains is not extant. Cf. Mk. xii, 28, p. 147. 

L. v. 19 xaOnkav avrov ov to KrAuidio gasatidedun ina, vg. f submiserunt: 
deposuerunt e; Ags. Gosp. asendon. Kanxay seems to have been 
confused with xare@jxay, perhaps during revision with some Greek 
text that happened to have that reading, although none such 
has come down to us (see p. 225). These Greek verbs occur once 
each in the Gospels, the latter in Mk. xv. 46, where the Goth has 
galagida. Perhaps the error goes back to the original translation, for 
the reading is plausible enough to have escaped correction. The 
agreement of e is remarkable. 

L. v. 36 et de pnye, Kat To Kawvoy oyiter Jah sa nuja aftaurnid, vg. f rumpit: 
conscindel e; R.V. he will rend the new. The active construction 
becomes passive, with distortion of sense (Bernhardt ‘das griech. 
verbum ist intransitiv gefasst’). Cf. however oyitera R and 472 
(= Soden 22, 1386). 

L. vi. 17 Kae tns mapadvov Tupov Kat Sidevos jah pize faur marein Twre jah 


a Om. apxopevos Ta J*184 aff syl*l sa’ Soden. Tischendorf cites 124 e f mt syr*h 
aeth, 
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Seidone, vg. e¢ maritima e (om. ace f ff?qr aur) “yri e¢ stdonis: et 
de transmarinis tyro et sidone e. The Goth has construed mapadiov ! 
as an adjective qualifying (rns) Tupov kat Budav0s, which he idiomatically 
rendered by the corresponding ethnic names. aur maretn, there- 
fore, becomes a loose adj. phrase qualifying Zwre jah Seidone. 
Curiously enough, the Codex Palatinus shows the same construction, 
the abl. plur. (de) ¢ransmarinis agreeing with the following “ro et 
stdone. The Gothic addition jah anparaizo baurge, moreover, is 
shared only by cde(c presents a number of African features) e/ 
aharum (aliorum e) ctvitatum (-tium de), and the Bezan kat addwv 
moAewv, Which in this text replaces xa Iepovo . . . . Sedwvos, Thus 
also d after D. (Cf. pp. 183-6 ff.) 

ites viii, 4 GvvVlovTos Oe oxXov mo\Xou Kal T@Y KaTa Tro\uww ET LT OPEVOMEVOV Tpos avTov 
gagumanaim pan iumam managaim jah paim pater us baurgim gaidd- 
Jjedun du imma. 

Here the Goth has loosely co-ordinated ray , .. emmopevopevov with 
oxXov, cvmovros being taken with both. This faulty construing accounts 
for the relative Aazm Aazez and is paralleled in some of the Old Lat. 
texts, e.g. e has cum venisset autem turba magna et hi, que de civi- 
tattbus advenerant ad eum; so also c conveniente autem turba multa 
et gut de singulis ctv. exibant; cf also ad conveniente (-gregato d) autem 
turba magna (pop. mult. a) et eorum (om. d) guz... Jerome, however, 
corrects to cum autem turba plurima conveniret et de civitatibus pro- 
perarent ad eum. But cf. Bernhardt ad Joc. 

L. viii, 12 wa pn morevoartes cobwow et galaubjandans ni ganisaina, 
vg. f ne credentes salvi fiant (salventur ces). This is not likely to 
have been the original reading, since ez nz galaubjandans gantsaina 
would have been quite intelligible, whilst conforming to the normal 
technique. The misplacement of the negative is probably the work 
of the copyist, misled by the more familiar ring of the phrase as 
we have it in the C.A. Cf. Stolzenburg, loc. cit., p. 182 note 2, 
and Z/fdPh. xxxiii. 12 ff. In J. xiv. 11 the negative has also been 
misplaced. 

Ib viii, 14 OovTot ELOLY OL aKOVOQVTES, Kat vUTO PEPlLVa@Y Kal m\ouTOU Kat 
ndover tov Biov mopevopevot ovpmvyovra far sind paiet gahausjandans 
jah af saurgom jah gabein jah gabaurjopum pizos libainars gaggandans 
afwapnand. The R.V. translates accurately with ‘these are they 
that have heard, and as they go on their way are choked with 
cares &c.’ If the Goth read oi for oi, we should have expected either 
pat sind paver gahausjand jah ... gaggandans afvapnand, like vg. latt. 


1 rns mapadtov = TNS Mapadiou “yns, Xwpas, i, e. maritimae regionis, 
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hii sunt qui audierunt et... euntes suffocantur, or else pat sind patet 
gahausjandans af saurgom ... gaggandans aflvapnand, like the A. V. 
‘are they, which when they have heard, go forth, and are choked &c.’ 
and the isolated reading of the Codex Brixianus Az sunt gut cum 
audierint verbum a sollicttudine ... cuntes suffocantur, which possibly 
takes the Gothic rendering back to the Brixian bilingual. 

It is quite clear, however, that this is no Wulfilian text we have 
before us; perhaps not even a misunderstanding of the Greek or 
‘imitation of the Latin by a later corrector. The relative Aazed has 
most probably intruded itself from the preceding context (see chap. 
XVii), Viz. V. 13 of de exe ths merpas, ot oTav akovs@cw . . . ovTo: pitay 
ovk exougw, ot... xrd., Which the Goth quite correctly renders Jaz ana 
amma staina, tze pan hausjand... pat waurtins nit haband, pavet 
du mela galaubjand. Had the Goth intended to write the relative Aazez 
in v.14, he would have written Aaver gahausjand, and the fact that 
the text we have before us reads Aare? gahausjandans plainly points 

' to the original reading Aaz gahausjandans just as we have it in v, 12 
ip bai wibra wig sind hat hausjandans (akovorres). 

L. viii. 55 Kae emeotpe ep TO TVEVPA aLTNS jah. gawandida ahman izos vg. f 
reversus est spirtius evus. The Greek verb is treated as transitive ; 
cf. bfi?] convertit spiritum, and the conflate convertit spiritus of q. 
The correct version would have been gawandida stk ahma zzo0s, of 
which the text of C. A. may be a corruption. See p. 107 (L. ix. 55). 

L. xiv. 28 ovye mpartoy xabioas Wnditer thy Samarny, et exer Ta ELS amapTicpoY 
niu frumist gasttands rahnetp manwipo habaiu du ustiuhan, vg. computat 
sumptus qui necessarit sunt, si habet ad perfictendum; thus also codd. 
et vg. et bcff?1q aur (consummandum be ff?1q), ‘ sed ex duplict, vel 
st placet ex libera tnterpretatione (cf. Mk. ix. 15), graect enim habent 
damavny eu exer ers (vel ta es vel ta mpos)! amapticpov’ (Wordsw.-White 
ad loc.). 

The readings of de and afr are as follows: 

d: computat erogationem si habet ad perfectum. 

e€:; computat sumptum si habet ad consummationem. 

a: computavit inpendia si habeat quae opus sunt ad consummandum 
eam. 

f; conputat inpendia si habet quae opus sunt ad perficiendum. 

r: computat sumptus si habet quae necessaria sunt ad consum- 
mandum. 

It will be seen that in the last three guae opus sunt &c. translates the 


‘ra es is the reading of *K, as represented by|Sin AEGHKMSUIAAT and 
many others ; Tischendorf and von Soden omit ra with BDLR 225. 
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Greek ra (es amapricpov), whilst de follow the non-Kown reading, omitting 
va, thus agreeing, characteristically, with C.A. In the Vulgate and 
bcff?1lq aur, the passage has been treated with some freedom. The 

Gothic text of C.A. corresponds to the older reading without ra, 

a correct translation of which, however, would be rahneib manwipa, 

habaiu du ustiuhan, whilst the *K-text would have been represented 

by rahnetb manwipa, habaiu poet du ustiuhan. The last two words do 

not necessarily point to the influence of Lat. ad perficiendum: cf. L. v. 4 

ets aypav du fiskon, 1 Thess. iv, 17 es anavrnow du gamotjan. 

Whether we are to assume the non-Kown or the *K-text for the 
Wulfilian Vorlage is at present impossible to determine, but the con- 
gruence of C. A. with the MSS. d and e, the very texts which so often 
partner the Gothic, esp, in Luke, and, in this case, the only two Latin 
MSS. exactly corresponding to the reading of H-I, takes us back to a 
rahneth manwiba, habaiu du usttuhan in the Palatinian Bilingual (ch. xiii), 
without prejudice, however, to the existence of a pre-Palatinian *K-read- 
ing. The alteration to manwibo' in the Argentean text is either a 
simple scribal error, or a purposed revision, taking manwipa closely 
with Aadaiu, without reference to the Greek or Latin text, since a com- 
parison with these—especially the latter—would be unfavourable to such 
a blundering alteration which, so far as the Gothic text alone is con- 
cerned, looks plausible enough. 

What the reading of the Gothic text was previously to the Palatinian 
is, for the present, hidden from us. It is, however, reasonably possible 
that the Latin text of the Palatinian is responsible for the reading of 
the Gothic, for the influence of the Old Latin is seen also in L. xiv. 32 
(see p. 179). 

L. xvi. 16 kas mas ets avtny Biatera jah Wazuh in vzat naupjada, vg. f 
omnis in tllud vim facit; omnes... faciunt ciq; festinant a; 
conatur de. Here Biagera (middle, ‘enters forcibly’) has been 
construed as passive, though not, perhaps, without reminiscence of 
the parallel M. xi. 12 » Baowera tov ovpavwy Bragerar Piudangardi himine 
anamahtjada. Bwagev does not otherwise occur in the Nec: 

L. xviii. 14 Kate8n ovros Sedikatwpevos evs Tov olKoy avTov 1 yap ekEwwos 
atiddja sa garathtoza gatathans du garda seinamma pau rathtis Jains. 
The Greek 7 yap exewvos (map exewov SinBL &c., paddov map execvov D) 
was variously rendered in the Old Lat., the words y yap being gene- 
rally represented by magzs (guam). The comparative garazhioza is 
evidently imposed by the following aw, the literal (? original) gararhts 
gataihans ... pau rathtis jains being unintelligible. 

1 For the part. gen., cf. Bernhardt Z/dP%, ii, 292 (1870). 
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Mk. ii. 21: see M. ix. 16 above. 

Mk. iv. 29 orav 8¢ rapadp o xapros Panuh bipe aigibada akran, vg. cum se 
produxerit fructus (sic codd, pl.); ef cum produxerit fructus 1; cum 
produxerit fructum Afq; cum ex se pr. fr. Stephanica 1538 et 
Sixtina; ef cum fructum fecerit a, ediderit b; cum autem produxerit 
fructus 8; cum tradiderit fructus e; cum mutaverit fructum c. ‘Cf. 
also A.V. when the fruit is brought forth [marg. ripe] R. V. when 
the fruit is ripe [marg. alloweth]. The Greek seems to mean ‘ when 
the fruit allows’. This passage was generally misunderstood, as 
witness the free and erroneous renderings of the Old Lat. The 
C. A. here agrees with the vg. ‘when the fruit is produced’, against 
the more general ‘ when the tree produces fruit’ of ab(c) dfq. 

Mk. Xi. 23 [os av| « «+ WLOTEVOH OTL a Neyet ywverTal, €oTal auT@ oO €ayv €L77 
[Aishazuh e¢|... galaubjat pata, et patel gipih gagaggip, wairpip 
imma pishah fet qibip. The punctuation is that of Streitberg. The 
vg. and f read sed crediderit quia quodcumgue dixerit fiat, fiet er; 
whilst k reads sz crediderit, quodcumque locutus fuerit et fiet, et erit quod 
dixerit, where we have the conflation of two renderings. 

As a correct translation of the Greek text we would suggest ah 
galaubjai et patel |= patel patet| gibip wairpiP, wairpip imma pishah 
Pet qihip, the collocation ez Aater, for the awkward Aater Aare’ being 
paralleled in 2 Thess. ili. 4 memowBapev... otra mapayyeAAopev vpty KTA. 
gatrauam... et pater anabudum izwis, jah taujip jah taujan habaip. 
The intruded Aaa of Mk. xi. 23, which Streitberg cites as an instance 
of the demonstrative sa ‘ohne griechische entsprechung’ (see Z. B, 
§ 281. 1), may well have arisen palaeographically, as, e.g., from a 
confusion between e? Aater and ater ater. 

The use of gagaggi/ is difficult to account for. There is nothing 
like it in the C, A, Indeed, gagaggz) is an impossible rendering of 
ywerat, although, by stretching a point, it might just do for ecrat avr 
in the sense ‘will come his way’, as in the Vercellensian contingent 
ili, One passage there is, in which gagaggan is used in a somewhat 
similar sense, viz., Phil. i. 19 Aata mis gagaggip du ganistat, vg. 
proveniet in salutem (R.V. shall turn to my salvation); but then the 
Greek here reads rovro yor awoByoera, so that the Gothic is on that 
account technically justified. It may be that the revisor, disliking 
or mistrusting the consecutive ‘ warrhib, watrbip’, corrected the 
second wairbip to gagaggip, marginally, and that the next copyist 
substituted the correction for the first wazrbzb instead of the second. 


1 “Nach den verben des glaubens und t Assi y mi 
indik CMe os : rauens steht regelmassig Jate/ mit dem 
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Indeed et ater gipip wairpip, gagaggip imma Pishah pet gipip, which 
is distinctly more tolerable than the text of the C. A., may have been 
the original rendering. 

Mk. xii. 28 porn mavtwy evrody allaizo anabusne Srumista, vg. primum 
omnium (om. latt.) mandatum. The Greek MSS. exhibit a variety of 
readings, but not the one corresponding to the text of C,A. Cf. 
Ey iv. 33 (p: 142). 


K 2 


ms 


TWO EXTREMES 


§ 1. Free renderings. 


NotwiTHSTANDING the lexical and syntactical parallelism between the 
Gothic text and the Greek, we are not surprised to find instances where 
the Goth has allowed himself some freedom in rendering or construc- 
tion. The following is a collection of all free renderings that deserve 
mention as such, so far as they are revealed by a scrutiny of the 
renderings with which this book is concerned. Some of them exhibit 
an unusual departure from the normal translation-technical procedure of 
the translator, and of these a number are imposed by necessity, whilst 
in others the need for freedom of rendering is not so evident. Others, 
again, exemplify, in varying degrees, mere syntactical deviation from 
the original, where it is not always easy to say whether the treatment 
has been free beyond the limits which the Goth normally permitted 
himself. Nor is it always possible to draw the line between freedom, 
eccentricity, and inaccuracy of rendering, or to say whether the rendering 
has not been affected by some remotely reminiscent passage. For this 
reason these examples are once again set out in order. 

M. v. 40 T@ Oedovre cor KprOnvar Lamma wiljandin mib Pus staua, Kpwew 
= stojan 15/16. Cf. Mk. x. 45 af andbahijam. 

M. vi. 12 ra opeAnuata nuov Pater skulans sijaima. As a possible render- 
ing of the Greek word cf. duigzs (gen. sing.) in L. vii. 41 dvo 
xpeoperderar noavy fwar dulgis skulans wesun dulgahathin sumamma 
‘two (men) were debtors of a debt to a certain lender (? caller-in of 
debts)’, where du/g7s seems superfluous. 

M. viii, 2 and Mk. i. 40 Nempos manna (om. Mk. i. 40) Arussfill habands, 
vg. f leprosus. Elsewhere prufsfills 1.0.3.0 = 4/6 (p. 239). 

M. viii, 26 11 deiAou eore Wa faurhteip. The parallel Mk. iv. 40 has due 
Saurhtat sijup. 

M. ix. 13 mopevOevtes Se pabere Te eorw apban gaggaip ganimip va Siar, 
This is an unusual—and unnecessary—departure, 
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M. xxvii. 3 katexpidn du sfauat galauhans warp, hence f ad cudicium 
ductus est: vg. damnatus esset. Perhaps a legal phrase; cf. L. 
XViii. 14. 

J. Vili. 29 ra apeora aut ated lethaib imma. Vg. £ quae plactta sunt et: 
placentade. 

J. vill. 32 9 adnOea cevdepooe vpas so sunja frijans izwis briggth ; 
similarly v. 36 swnus rzwis frijans briggih. This use of briggan is 
idiomatic, cf, Streitberg WB. ‘driggan ... dient zur umschreibung 
der aoriste von aftowy ... kara€iouv .. . ikavouv .. . ehevGepouy . . . Kepa- 
Aaouy .. . curKowavew .. . mapatydovv ., , mapopyitew.. .’ The pas- 
sages cited are from the Epistles, except the present instance and 
Mk. xii. 4. : 

J. x. 31 eBaoracay radw ArBous ... wa NOac@ow avrov nemun aftra slainans 
+++ @2 waurpeina ana tna, vg. latt. ut lapidarent. A free rendering, 
supplying saznam from the context, to avoid a harsh repetition. Cf. 
AWagew stainjan (J. x. 32, 33), e/wairpan stainam (J. xi. 8), xara- 
Abagew stainam afwairpan (L. xx. 6), OoBornoarres stainam wair- 
pandans (Mk. xii. 4). 

owas 16 evrev ovvy Camas . . . Tos cvppabynras avrov Haim gahlaibam setnaim, 
vg. ad condiscipulos ; condiscipulis f. Gahlatba ‘companion, comrade’ 
does not exactly render the Greek word. It occurs once more = 
ovotpatiarns in Phil. ii. 25. One would have expected *gaszponjam : 
cf. gaskalki, gasinba, in gasinbjam, garazna, ganipjis, gadaila, render- 
ing cuvdovdos, cuvexdnuos, ev ty ouvvodia, yettov, ouyyerns, ovy)Kowevos. 
There are no nouns of similar form (cvy-, con-), compounded with 
mitp-. 

J. xi. 38 v de omndaioy xa Arbos emexeito en avte wasuh pan hulundi jah 
staina ufarlagida was ufaro ‘was overlaid with a stone on the top’. 
A free, but idiomatic rendering, retaining /w/undi as subject of the 
following sentence; cf. M. xxvii. 60 mpookvdicas Aov peyay ty Ovpg 
faurwalwjands staina mikilamma daurons. The reading of the 
Brixianus Japis superpositus erat supra (ec vg.) shows the influence 
of the Gothic. 

J. xviii. 10 qv de ovoua to dove Madyos sah pan hartans was namin M, 
The rendering is free, and the relative sah avoids the repetition of 
skalks in the preceding context. The literal rendering would be 
wasuh namo bamma skalka M. Similar freedom is displayed in 
L. xvi. 20 ny ovouare Aatapos was namin hattans Lazarus (cf. L. xix. 2 
ovopatt Kadovpevos Zaxxavos namin hattans Z.), So also L, i, 26 y ovopa 
NatapeO se’ hatfada N. On the other hand M. xxvii. 57 rovvoua loon 
bizsuh namo Losef, L. ii. 25, Vill. 41 @ ovopa Aizet namo are less free, 
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whilst in L. i, 5 ovopare Zayapias namin Zakarias, kat to ovopa avrns 
EnwoaBer jah namo 7z0s Ailetsabatp, the rendering is quite literal. 

L. i. 11 oy Se avrg warp pan imma in siunai. Perhaps affected by the 
context of v. 22 scum (orracrav) gasah. 

L. i. 21 eOavpatov ev tT xpovitew avtov sildaletkidedun lva latidedi tna, vg. 
lat. guod tardaret. Lafjan is transitive, the sense being ‘they 
wondered what might be delaying him’. There is no need to assume, 
with Streitberg (see note ad loc.), that the translator mistook avrov 
for the object. 

L, i. 28 Kxeyapitopervn anstat audahafta: see p. 129. 

L, i. 78 81a omdayyva edeous Dairh infeinandein armahairtein, vg. f per 
viscera misertcordiae. This is a free, but excellent rendering of an 
awkward phrase. The Gothic words mean, literally, ‘durch erbar- 
mendes mitleid’ (Streitberg), as if representing a Greek da omhayx- 
Copevoy eeov ; infernan regularly translates omdayxvier Oar (f. om\ayxvov, 
ta omdayxva, viscera, hence the heart, seat of the feelings). We have 
a more literal, yet less meritorious rendering in Col. ili. 12 omAayxva 
ouxtippov drusts bleipeins [armahairtein|, the last word being an 
incorporated gloss, 

L. iii, 1 [ nyenovevorros | ++ « TETPAPXOVYTOS THS TadtAaas Hpedov KTV. [raginon- 
din}... fidurraginja fis Galetlatas Herodeis, vg. £ | procurante] 
. +. letrarcha autem Gal. Her.; quattuorviratum habente herode e. 
The Goth, instead of a possible verbal construction after the Greek 
(e.g. “fidurraginondin), prefers the noun, lit. ‘in the tetrarchy of 
Herod over Galilee’. — 

L. v. 5 xaAac@per ta Suxtva wairpam natja, vg. f laxabo. Cf. v. 4 xadacarte 
athahid, and Mk. ii. 4 where the same verb is translated zsazlidedun. 
Here perhaps a stylistic variant. See p. 78. 

L. vi. 7 wa evpwor katnyopiay (karnyopew Sin* BSX) avrov e2 drgetecna til du 
wrohjan ina, whence f occastonem accusand? eum. Other Latin readings 
are vg. dq uf cnvenirent accusare illum ; unde accusarent vg. c ff? aur; 
accusationem +; ut tnventrent ef accusarent illum ae. The Gothic 
rendering is very free, and stands alone. 

L, vi. 2% pakaptos ot KNaovtes vor, ort yehacere audagat jus gretandans nu, 
unte ufhlohjanda, vg. f ridebitis ; gaudebitis q; ridebunte. Ufhlohjan 
is causative; they that weep now shall be ‘made to laugh’, they shall 
be given cause for rejoicing, which forms an effective contrast to the 
groundless laughter of the others (v. 25): wad czwis, jus Alahjandans 
nu, unte gaunon jah gretan duginnid. Bernhardt remarks ‘ ufhlohjanda 
... eigentl. exhilaramint’, 

T., vil. 45 Pidnua por ove edeoxas nt hukides mis, vg. £ osculum mihi non 
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dedist’: perhaps assimilated to the following xaradiAovea bikukjan, and 
v. 38 karehirrer kukeda. 

L. viii. 29 advceow etsarnabandjom: see Mk. v. 3 below. 

L. viii. 37 amav to mAnOos rs meptxapov tav Tadapnvav allat gaujans pize 
Gaddarene vg. f omnts multitudo regioni’s gerasenorum (e deficit). This 
is a very summary rendering. The Greek » mepiyopos (yn) ‘the country 
round about’ is represented by curious equivalents in Gothic. The 
word (preceded by mas, ohos = adlans, all) is translated by 

A. gauja ‘ gaubewohner’ L. iii. 3 and viii. 37; dzszvands ‘settler, 

inhabitant, neighbour’ L. vii. 17 and Mk. i. 28. 
B, gawz? bisitande, L. iv. 14; is bisunjane landis L. iv. 37, meaning 
‘the land of the (surrounding) inhabitants.’ 

C. gawz ‘the country’ Mk. vi. 55. 

The rendering gawja ‘inhabitant’ is therefore paralleled in three 
other passages, but the omission of the Greek mnOos is unjustified, 
since alla managet (Aize) gaujane would have made a perfectly good 
and normal rendering ; cf. L. iv. 4 all gawé bisttande; L. iv. 37 and 
allans stadins Ais bisunjane landis. 

L, ix. 25 te yap whederra avOpwmros vo allis paurfle gataujip sis manna, 
vg. guid enim proficit homo ; quid enim prodest hominif; prodeestbdel. 
For a similar turn of speech cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 3 ovdey wpedovpa nz watht 
botos mis taujau. 

L. xvi. 20 nv ovopatt was namin haitans ; see J. xviii. 10 above. 

L. xvii. 6 expifwOnre uslaused Auk us waurtim, vg. e f eradicare. 

L. xviii. 7 (8) momen (romoer) tyv exdixnow gawrikat (gawrikip), vg. £ factet 
vindictam. The rendering, by one Gothic word, of two or more 
Greek words is not so common as the contrary procedure illustrated in 
the preceding passage. Cf. also L. viii. 37. 

L. xviii. 14 Sedixaropevos garathtoza gatathans: as if=‘announced (to be) 
more just’. Perhaps a legal phrase; cf. M. xxvii. 3, and see p. 145. 
L. xx. 6 memetopevos yap cor Iwavyny mpopntny ewa triggwaba galaubjand 
auk allat Ioh. praufetu wisan, vg. f certé sunt ; persuasum est enim illis e. 
The interpolated ad/az is from the parallels M. xxi. 26 and MK. xi. 32, 
but the emphasizing addition of ¢riggwada is curious. On this passage 
Bernhardt remarks ‘Zu friggwada, das hier activen sinn hat “ ver- 
trauend ”, vgl. Phil. i. 25 Aata triggwaba watt rovto menos 08a’ (ort 
pevo krd.). But /riggwada cannot possibly be taken in this sense. In 
the passage cited, wemoidws has been ignorantly taken to be an adverb 
with o:da, instead of being correctly construed closely with rovro, In 
the present passage the Gothic word is probably a later addition, thus 
explaining the unusual position of awk, which should normally stand 
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second. In the two passages which Streitberg (Z.B. § 339) quotes as 
instances where awk occupies the third place, viz. maht west auk, skuld 
ist auk, the second word is enclitic. The original reading should have 
been simply galaubjand auk Ioh. praufetu wisan. 

L. xx. 20 vroxpwopevous eavrovs Sixasovs ewvar Pans us liutein tatknjandans stk 
garathtans wisan, vg. qui se tustos simularent ; se fingebant esse tustos {. 
With the Gothic text cf. 7 dolo loquentes se esse tustos d. 

Mk. i. 36 kat xaredio£av avtov jah galaistans waurpun imma, We should 
have expected galaistidedun imma. Cf., however, 2 Tim. iii. 10 
mapynkodovOnkas pou ty diSacxadia galaista 7s latsetnat meinat, 

Mk. i. 40 Drutsfill habands: see M. viii, 2 above, whence perhaps the 
present reading. See p. 239. 

Mk. ii. 4 xa\oow tov kpaBBarov cnsailidedun pata badi jah fralailotun: see 
Dye 

Mk, iii, 9 wa mAowaptov rpockaprepy avt@ ce skip habatb west at imma, vg. f ul 
navicula stbi deserviret; praesto esset e. A curious, but idiomatic 
rendering. 

Mk. iv. 5 Bados yns in Aizer ni habaida diupaizos airpos, vg. £ altitudinem 
terrae; terram multam e. The literal rendering would be diupspa 
(-zhos) atrfos. Cf. Mk. iv. 28. 

Mk. iv. 22 ets havepor On swikunb wairpar, vg. fin palam venral. Cf. M. 
Vi. 4, 6 22 bairhiein. 

Mk. iv. 28 mAnpy orrov fullip kaurnis ‘the fullness of the corn’; vg. plenum 
Srumentum ; plenum granum f. We should have expected /ullata 

_kaurn, An instance of the converse change in construction occurs in 

Mk, iv. 5 (above), also in Mk. viii. 20 (p. 237), where mova omupidov 
mAnpopara becomes van managans spwreidans fullans gabruko, but in 
this case in conformity with the previous verse xodwovs mAnpets KNacpaTev 
van managos tainjons fullos gabruko. 

Mk. v. 3, 4 jah ni naudibandjom eisarnetnaim (advocow) manna mahta tna 
gabindan, unte ts ufta eisarnam bi fotuns gabuganaim (medas) jah 
naudibandjom etsarneinaim (advoeow) gabundans was, jah galausida af 
ses Bos naudibandjos (advaes), jah bo ana fotum etsarna (wedas) gabrak, 

The parallel L, viii. 29 reads dundans was eisarnabandjom (advoesw), 
Jah fotubandjom (redaus) fastarps was. Bernhardt (whom Stolzenburg 
quotes p. 371 note 3), commenting on the former passage (ad loc.) 
says :—‘ Schon xaudibandi klingt wie dichterischer ausdruck ; durch den 
zusatz von evsarneinaim wird die schilderung noch lebhafter ; diesen 
eindruck erhéht noch esarnam 6% fotuns gabuganaim im folgenden 
verse. infacher ist im Lukas advois durch edsarnadand?, ren durch 
Sotubandi gegeben, Vl. iiber ahnliche ausschmiickungen zu M. ix. 23.’ 
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Similarly Kauffmann (p. 174) ‘ Dies altepische kompositum [ sce, Eph, 

Vi. 20 ev advo in kunawidom| erhielt in der gotenbibel die beiden 

variationen naudibandjo advow (2 Tim. i. 16) und dundans was ersarna- 

bandjom jah fotubandjom fastaibs was... 1, viii. 29, die sich an der 
parallelstelle (M. v. 3-4) im lauf der textgeschichte miteinander 
verflochten und ein efithefon ornans hinterlassen haben... .’ 

Unfortunately, utterances like these lead nowhere. We have ample 
proof that it was not the Gothic habit to indulge in rhetoric at the expense 
of the literal translation-technique that characterizes the Gothic Gospels, 
according to which we judge /o/ubandi to be the Wulfilian rendering of 
medn, Whilst of audiband? (Mk.) and eisarnabandi (L.), the former may be 
the older word—‘a bond ’—and the latter, unless it is a chance synonym 
going back to the original translation (and there is no reason why it 
should not), may possibly be an endeavour to render more specifically 
the Latin cafena (cf. naudibandjom etsarneinaim), These renderings 
not only are excellent in themselves, but recur, or are paralleled, in the 
other Germanic dialects, Cf. Ags. Gosp. L. viii. 29 he was mid racenteagum 
gebunden, and mid fot-copsum gehealden ; O.S. Heliand 2723 klustarbend?, 
3797 ldobendi, 4917 herubend’; OE, Genesis 371 trenbendas; Tatian 
199. 1 notbendigon. Also OHG, (Merseb. Zauberspr.) hapibandun. 

The problem is to account for the addition of esarneinaim after 
naudibandjom (Mk.), and for the two extraordinary paraphrases e/sarnam 
bt fotuns gabuganaim and fo ana fotum eisarna. The former may be 
a later precisioning addition which was, however, not consistently carried 
out: cf. Mk. v. 4 galausida af sis fos naudibandjos ; or the phrase may 
be reminiscent of yewporedais oiSnpas, vg. manicts ferreds (Ps, cxlix. 8). It 
is difficult to see here, with Kauffmann, a conflation of xaudibandi and 
etsarnaband’. The paraphrases ezsarnam bi fotuns gabuganaim, fo ana 
fotum evsarna are certainly puzzling. The two phrases look suspiciously 
like a translation of some similar turn of speech in Greek, as though 
representing oOnpots TEpl TOT KEKALEVOLS, and rous emi moow oOnpous, 
and intruded into the text from some Gothic translation of a Greek 
homily, after the style of Skecrecns. 

The original yersion of this passage, assuming the uniform rendering 
of the two Greek words, would have been 


jah ni naudibandjom manna mahta ina gabindan, 

unte is ufta fotubandjom jah naudibandjom gabundans was, 
jah galausida af sis pos naudibandjos, 

jah pos fotubandjos gabrak, 


which is not only more ‘stilgerecht’, but appeals to us, by reason of ils 
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simplicity and balance, more than the interpolated, over-weighted text of 
the C.A. An interesting comparison is furnished by the same passage in 
the Ags. Gospels :— 


and hine nan man mid racenteagum ne mihte gebindan, 
forpam he oft, mid fotcopsum and racenteagum gebunden, 
toslat pa raceteaga, 

and pa fotcopsas tobrec. 


Mk. vi. 21 tows yeveowos avtov mela gabaurpais seinaizos, vg. natalt suo. 
It is not easy to see what else the Goth could have written. The 
Brixian /empore natalis sui is after the Gothic. 

Mk. vii. 5, 8, 9 mapaSocw xrtd. b¢ bammet anafulhun pai sinistans ; patet 
anafulhun mannans ; Pata anafulhano. Cf. Mk. vii. 3 anafilh pize 
sinistane. 

Mk. x. 45 ovk ndOev StaxovnOnvat, adda Staxornoa nt gam at andbahyam, ak 
andbahtjan. At andbahtjam is a neat turn of speech, avoiding an 
awkward paraphrase for the passive infinitive (see £.B. § 312 and 
note). Cf. M. v. 40 xpiOqva sfaua, 

Mk. xii. 1 vmoAnnoy dal uf mesa, vg. f latt. dacum ; torcular k. A para- 
phrase of doubtful accuracy, since the Greek word=‘ the vessel under 
a press to receive the wine or oil; a vat, Lat. Jacus’ (L. & S.), from 
Anvos a tub, trough, winepress. Elsewhere Gothic mes = rpare{a, muva€. 

Mk. xii, 3 ameoretAay xevov insandidedun laushandjan ; vg. f latt. vacuum ; 
tnanem k. The parallel L. xx. 10, 11 reads znsandidedun lausana. 
Cf. also L. i. 53 zusandida lausans. 

Mk. xii. 4 exepadrawoay haubih wundan brahtedun. This is idiomatic : 
cf. above, J. viii. 32, 36. 


§ 2. Literalisms of rendering. 


As a contrast to the freely conceived translations exemplified above, we 
will give a few instances of the extreme of literalism. 


J. xi. 17 reocapas npepas dn exovta cv To prnper juban jidwor dagans 
habandan ; cf. vg. quattuor dies . . . habentem. The Goth ought here 
to have written zevsandan. 

L. i. 31 ovdAnyn ev yaorpe ganimis in kilbein. Contrast herewith the 
idiomatic renderings of L. i. 36 ouversnpua viov so inkilbo sunau ; 
Mk. xiii. 17 Tats ev yaotpte exovaats paim gipuhafiom. 

L. li. 24 evyos tpvyover gajuk hraiwadubono. Ags. Gosp. fwa turtlan; 
vg. par turturum, 

L. xvi. 20 og €BeBAnro Tpos Tov muA@va auTou Sah atwaurpans was du daura ts, 
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This atrocious rendering is equalled only by d mzssus erat and the 
projectus erat of e. Elsewhere the C. A. has gan, for this use of the 
Greek verb. See p. 180. 

Mk. iv. 29 amocredde to Speravoy tnsandeip gilpa, vg. f miltit; Ags. Gosp. 
he sent; R.V. putteth forth, marg. sendeth forth. 

Mk iv. 34 rots pa@yrats avrov exedvev mavta andband allata, vg. £ disserebat; 
resoluebat e. Gatath would have been better. 

Mk. vi. 21 rows peyoracw aim maistam, vg. principibus. Paim retkistam 
would have been a better rendering. 

Mk. viii. 7 eumev mapaGewwat kat avTa gap ev aflagidedeina jah Pans, Evrew in 
the sense ‘command’ should be haz/an, as in Mk. v. 43; x. 49; L. 
SEXoi9 5: 

Mk. xiv. 15 (avayaov peya) eorpopevoy erompoy (kelikn mikalata) gastrawip 
manwyata; vg. stratum; A.V., R. V. furnished. Cf. lectum sternere, 
Gk. Aexos oropecar. See also p. 138. 

Mk. xiv. 54 Ocppawopevos mpos to has warmjands stk at liuhada, vg. ad 
wgnem; Ags. Gosp. x Jam Syre. 
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PART II 


PHEP HISTORY, Oba tHE GOLHIC 
GOSPEL TEXT 


XI 


UNIFORM, DUAL, AND MULTIPLE RENDERINGS, AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF THE GOTHIC 
EXE 


Iy connexion with the uniformity of rendering which is everywhere a 
noticeable feature of the Gothic Version, it will be useful to summarize 
the results of the lists we appended to the chapter on Exceptional 
Renderings. 

The first of these lists (p. 120) showed all renderings (a) that occur 
only once in all the Gothic fragments; (4) that are amagé dey. in the 
Gospels, but occur in the Epistles; (¢) that are instanced elsewhere as 
rendering other Gk. words, but are unique as renderings of the particular 
word for which they stand in the passage under consideration ; 

The second list (p. 121) shows (¢) renderings which, although instanced 
more than once, are yet peculiar to one Gospel. 

By tabulating the figures under the four columns @ é ¢ d we arrive at 
the following : 


(2) (8) ()  (@) Total. 


M. I eS - I 5 
if 3 5 I I 10 
L. 5 3 7 9 24 
Mk. 2 I I 3 4 

II 12 9 14 46 


It will be noticed how negligibly small is the number of unique 
renderings ' under each of the colums a, 4, and ¢, and how, as usual, the 
total amount of variation is, actually and relatively, greatest in Luke. 

1 These do not include those illustrated under Dual Renderings (chap. vi) where 


the Greek word itself is instanced only twice or three times, e.g. “epaa = sériks, 
writs once each ; vouiey = hugjan (2), ahjan (1); Ovo = hunsl (3), saups (1). 
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These figures testify to the basic homogeneity of the vocabulary 
throughout the four Gospels. Yet when we consider the entire mass of 
exceptional renderings, it becomes apparent that if the Gospel of Luke 
does not exhibit any disproportion in the matter of unique renderings, it 
nevertheless shows considerable differences in the application and use of 
the common vocabulary, the total amount of variation having been shown 
to be, relatively, sixty per cent. greater than in Matthew (p. 119). 

Matthew, again, adheres in every way more closely to the original than 
do the other three Gospels, showing in this respect a more primitive 
technique or, alternatively, less traces of revisional disturbance. Counter- 
feits are more closely modelled after the Greek : 
avridicos: M. v. 25 andastaua; L, xviii. 3 andastapyis. 
arocraciov: M. v, 31 afstassats (okos) ; Mk. x. 4 afsatemnais. 
acbevea: M. viii, 17 unmahts; J. xi. 4 stuker; L. v. 153 viii. 2 sauhts. 
otkodeomorns: M. x. 25 (so L. xiv. 21) gardawaldands; Mk. xiv. 14 

hewwafrauja. ; 

mpopnrevew: M, xi. 13 fauragiban; elsewhere praufeljan 5/6. 

The same simplicity of rendering is illustrated in: 

M. vi. 4, 6 ev avepm in barrhtein; cf. L. viii. 17 2 swekunbamma; Mk. iv. 
22 swikunp watrpar. ) 

M. vi. 26 cuvayovow ets amoOnxas lisand tn banstins; L. iii. 17 cvvager rov 
otrov evs thy ano, briggih kaurn in bansta. 

M. vii. 19 py motovy Kaprov nt faujandane akran; L. ill. 9 unbatrandane 
akran (p. 102). 

M. viii. 4 umaye ceavrov detkov gagg uk silban ataugel; Mk. i. 44 gagg puk 
stlban ataugjan; L. V. 14 anedov de€ov ceavtov gage jah atauget uk. 

M. viii. 20 mov ryv xeparny kun anahnaiwjat; L. ix. 58 galagjar. 

M. viii, 22 vexpous let bans daupans filhan seinans daubans; L. ix. 60 
daupans ...nawins. So M, xi. 5 daupaz urreisand, against L. vii. 22 
naweis urretsand. 

M. viii. 34 e&ndOev ets cvvavrnow Tw Inoouv usiddja wibra Lesu; cf. j. xii ra 
urrunnun wipragamotjan imma, 

M. xi. 3 etepov rpoodoxwper berdaima; L. vii. 19, 20 wenjadma. 

M. xi. 19 edtxatwOy uswaurhta gadomida warp; UL. vii. 35 gasunjoda warp 
(p. 105). 

In contrast to the first Gospel, with its greater simplicity of style and 
diction and more ingenuous technique stand the Gospels of Luke and 
Mark. Not only do these Gospels, especially Luke, show a greater 
freedom of rendering and construction, but also, to some extent, in the 
choice of vocabulary. It has already been observed, in discussing the 
Dual Renderings (chap. vi), that whichever rendering predominates in 
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M. and J. is also best represented in the other Gospels, where, however 
the alternative rendering is relatively much more frequent. 

A similar phenomenon is observable when we examine the ‘Greek 
words that are represented in Gothic by more than two renderings 
representing the same sense of the original. I have counted 83 of these 
multiple renderings, of which 58 represent Greek verbs, 18 nouns, and 
7 adjectives and adverbs; and this number includes cases that could 
with some reason have been omitted, on the ground that at least one 
of the three renderings was imposed by the exigencies of the sense. 
Among these might be placed yyveo6a, whose third rendering, zwesaz, is 
in every case justified by the context, where wazrhan would at least be 
inelegant. On the other hand, there is no reason why Sofa¢ew should not 
uniformly be represented by hauhjan. 

The following is a select list of multiple renderings. Only the most 
important examples are exhibited, not only for lack of space, but also 
because nothing would here be gained by exhausting the material, a 


portion of which is not represented at all in Matthew, and is therefore 
useless for illustration. 


TvyverOa wairpan 20.20.75.31. 
giman —- 2- 3. 
wisan = > ly 

Soxewv pugkjan 2s, Dols 
munan - .I.- 
hugjan - .- - 

dofalev hauhjan 2.53001. 
mekiljan I.- 5 - 
gaswerjan —- 3-- 
[awelindon L, xviii. 43: see p. 135.| 

epxe Oat. giman 24.55.48.48. 
algaggan By fly Bplitic 
gaggan —12. 9. 5. 
gagiman Sele 
usgaggan - I- = 
galeipan et B Se Ee 
hirt - k- = 
anawairps = f= 1% 
urrinnan —-—- %- 
atrinnan --t.- 

eEepxetOau usgaggan 12. 8.29.26. 
urrinnan RT) Os 45> 3. 
galeipan ut ay 82h) Bs. 3s 

_ aigaggan ut StS = 


giman - 
usstandan - --2 
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anrépxeobat galeipan H:1 3-12.18 
gaggan I.- 3.= 
afleyban Se Cae e 2 
usleipan ---1. 

Aap Bavecw niman 3.19... 7.13: 
usniman je ate 
andniman =26, 1.3; 
dissitan --2- 
Jraniman --I1- 
andsailvan = ei ooh iam 
undgretpan = = =" i 

qrovety gataujan 23.58.57-41. 
gawaurkjan — 6.10. 5. 
unbatrands —- 1. — (p. 102). 
gawrikan —— 1. — (p. 151). 

mo\us manags 1 Yo Coes (as EY, 
filu Ps i Pe 
mtkils -Ir-- 
ganohs -w-- 

mopevea Oar gaggan 5. 9.29. 2s 
aigaggan i. = Ha = 
galerpan --hL- 
afletban --1- 
wraton SS hy 


These examples, which are typical of the rest, show up very strikingly 
the simplicity of diction in the first Gospel as against the rest; the 
multiple renderings are found anywhere but in Matthew. 

In this respect J. is often found differing from Matth, in exhibiting a 
more varied diction, whereas, in the case of dual renderings, M. and J. 
agree together against the others. This is partly to be accounted for by 
the fact that whereas of the 72 dual renderings exhibited in chapter vi, 
only 28 are verbs, it is just the verbs which, in the nature of the case, 
predominate among words with multiple renderings, whilst the subtleties 
of the fourth Gospel sufficiently account for the multiplicity of the render- 
ings, in John, of verbs like epyerOat, e€epyerOar xrr.! 

How are we to account for this greater uniformity of vocabulary, this 
simplicity of diction and more primitive translation-technique in Matthew, 
which features are, in part at least, shared by John? Two views are 
possible. We may argue that, since the first Gospel was in all probability 
the first to be turned into Gothic, we might here expect a greater 
meticulousness of method, a more scrupulous subservience to the 
mechanical technique that was never again quite so rigidly adhered to. 

1 Cf. Bernhardt, Vulfila, p. xxv, ‘Auch aus Johannes lassen sich, namentlich 


was die wahl des ausdrucks betrifft, mancherlei besonderheiten anfiihren, vel. 
meine anmerkung zu, vi. 4.’ 
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On the other hand it must be remembered that the Gospels of Luke and 
Mark, especially the former, have suffered in a far greater degree than 
M. and J. the influence of the Old Latin Version, and that they bear traces 
of piecemeal revision, alteration, tampering, sometimes for better, some- 
times for worse. We certainly possess in Luke and, to a less extent, in 
Mark, a text that has a very much longer palaeographical and revisional 
past behind it than that of M. and J. May we ascribe most, at any rate, 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the two former Gospels to this 
fact? Against this, however, it may be objected that the dual renderings 
in L. and Mk., and the multiple renderings in L., Mk., and J. cannot, for 
the most part, be ascribed to the influence of the Old Latin and may, 
therefore, be as old as the Wulfilian text. Nevertheless, these differences 
cannot all go back to the original translation. The assimilation of the 
Gothic and Old Latin texts to one another, and many of the differences 
in vocabulary, style, and diction of which we have spoken must have been 
the work of later hands. . 

To what accident is it due that the text of M. and J., as preserved in 
the C.A., seems to have escaped the changes that characterize the 
Argentean text of Luke and Mark? It seems fairly certain on the 
palaeographical evidence that the C. A. was written in North Italy in 
the sixth century, but this is no proof that it represents a wholly Ostrogothic 
text, whilst there are indications pointing to the fact that the Argentean 
Gospels are based partly on an older (‘ Wulfilian’ or ‘Authorized ’) 
Version, and in part on a later (or ‘ Revised’) Version,’ 

By the time that Theodoric had established his kingdom, the Wisigoths 
had enjoyed a century of dominion in Toulouse. Not. only, then, will 
these have felt the need for a Gothic-Latin bilingual earlier, but their 
greater social and political stability must have favoured a critical revision 
of their Bible, influenced perhaps by the example of Jerome, at a time 
when their Ostrogothic kinsmen still wandered restless over the bleak and 
war-wasted Balkans. 

It is just such a revised and latinized text that we have in the Argentean 
L. and Mk. and, having regard to this fact, and to the orthographic 
peculiarities of the earlier chapters of Luke, we may hazard the suggestion 
that these two Gospels go back to a Wisigothic original,’ whilst the first 
Gospel presents, in the C.A., the type of text which most nearly 
approximates to the original text of Wulfila. 


1 Cf, Gabel.-Loebe, prol. xix, quoted on p. 242. pe 
2 By the murder, in 484, of Recitach, Theodoric had 30,000 Triarian Wisigoths 


added to his following (Hodgkin, iii. 125). 
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XII 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS MAKING FOR THE 
LATINIZATION OF THE GOTHIC TEXT 


Tue infiltration into the Gothic text of Old Latin readings and ren- 
derings, which was the result of a contact extending over a long period of 
time, affects all the four Gospels. We cannot definitely say from what point 
in the history of the Gothic Gospels this invasion of latinisms may be 
said to have begun. It may be doubted whether the Old Latin version 
was consulted by the original translator; we, at least, have found no 
evidence in support of the theory, first elaborated by Marold (Germania, 
vol. 26 f.), that Wulfila had made use of the Old Latin. Of the influence 
of the Vulgate there is no trace whatever.’ 

Ever since the last decades of the fourth century,? however, the Goths 
were recruited in ever increasing numbers into the Roman army, either 
as auxiliaries or, especially later, as legionaries. Hodgkin tells us that 
‘It was in fact the hardy Goths of the Danube who had won victories for 
Theodosius over Maximus and his Britons, over Arbogast and his Franks ’, 
and that the Gothic auxiliaries formed the backbone of the Army of the 
East.* These battles were fought near Aquileia in 388 and 394, and it was 
from the road ad pirum, as Hodgkin reminds us, that Alaric the Wisigoth 
first looked down upon the Venetian plain. Again, speaking of the 
time of Valentinian III (425-55), he says, ‘We may conjecture however 
that the former [scz?. native Italians] had become a very slight ingredient 
in the mass, and that the Germans no longer served merely as “ auxiliaries ” 
in the wings of the army, but were now the backbone of the Legion 
itself” (Ibid., ii, p21), 

Even closer was the contact of the Gothic auxiliaries who, under the 
general command of Stilicho, the Vandal, had been for almost a genera- 
tion billeted in the towns of Northern Italy. In 385 we find them in 
Milan, where they took a prominent part in the Arian disputes under the 

' Thus, also, Streitberg, E.B. § 13, ii; see also below, p. 194. 

? The Wisigoths were admitted as foederafi in 380. 

2D Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, vol. i, pp. 169, 246. Cf.also Bryce, Holy 
Roman Empire, chap. iii ad init.: ‘After Constantine, the barbarians form the 


majority of the troops ; after Theodosius, a Roman is the exception. The soldiers 
of the Eastern Empire in the time of Arcadius are almost all Goths,’ 
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.usurper Bishop Mercurinus, who took the name of his predecessor 
Auxentius and became the leader of the heretics in that town. It was 
their active support that contributed to the Empress Justina’s success in 
inducing Valentinian II (375-92) to issue an Edict (x. Kal. Feb. 386) 
granting free right of assembly to the Arians.! 

Since the death of Theodosius in 395 Stilicho had, in fact, been the 
virtual ruler of the Western Empire, and his Goths were settled with 
their families all over the Gothic pale. When, in 408, Stilicho fell to the 
hatred of his patrician enemies, the wives and children of his Gothic 
troops were murdered by the mob of Roman legionaries, incited to this 
atrocious deed by the example of a selfish and ignoble patriotism. 

Here, then, we have the possible beginnings of Latin influence on the 
Bible of the Goths. There was springing up a generation of Goths who 
were familiar with Latin as a second language, and those of them who 
had married Italian maids would hear their children lisp the Latin 
tongue. Arianism, moreover, was still a force in Northern Italy during 
this time, and the powerful support of the Arian Goths may well have 
resulted in sympathetic conversation and diplomatic rapprochemenis 
between the Roman Arians and the Gothic clergy. 

Yet these are little more than possibilities; so long as the Goth was 
a soldier in what was virtually an army of occupation, we think it 
probable that his religion, as his life, would be organized on a military 
basis; that his Church Parades would tend to be exclusive to his people, 
and that the Gospel read by the Padre would be, so to speak, head- 
quarters issue, and as such less likely to have been tampered with by 
latinizing priests. So long as the Goths in Italy were but the mer- 
cenaries of the Empire, and their sojourn there conditioned by the 
terms of their service, the Latin version is likely not to have had much, if 
any, influence upon the Gothic text; and the same applies in the case of 
auxiliaries on foreign service with the legions throughout the Empire, and 
to those Ostrogoths who, since the déddcle of the Hunnish dominion, had 
trecked restless through the Balkan provinces until Theodoric the Amal 
led them into the fair Ausonian fields. 

The beginning of the fifth century saw a complete change in the 
relationship between the Goths and the Latin-speaking world. The 
foreign mercenaries were masters of the soil; billets now were settled 
homes, and erstwhile settlements, by the grace of Caesar, became mighty 
kingdoms. Athaulf in 412 led his Wisigoths into Gaul, where the 
kingdom of Toulouse, which later came to embrace Spain, maintained 

1 Cod. Theod. xvi. i. 4. Cf. Krafft, pp. 235-6; also C. A. A. Scott, Ulfilas, 
Apostle of the Goths, pp. 162-3. 

Wee 
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itself until the Frankish Chlovis, in 507, drove the Wisigoth over the 
Pyrenees. Contemporaneously with the Goths, the Burgundians settled 
in the Rhone valley, where their smaller but more compact kingdom 
continued independent until 534. In 409 we find the Vandals invading 
Spain, and thirty years later the capture of Carthage by Gaiseric marked 
the beginning of a powerful Vandal kingdom in Africa. Since 476, 
under Odovakar, the Goths had been settled in Northern Italy, and when, 
in 493, Theodoric the Ostrogoth rode triumphing into Ravenna, it was 
as virtual king in Italy. From this time forth the Goth was master of 
Rome, and if the conquered Roman was allowed to enjoy the sanfe 
subject rights as the victorious Goth, it was by the grace of the wise 
kingship and benevolent despotism of Theodoricus Rex." 

When, therefore, we approach the period when the C, A. was written— 
say, the second quarter of the sixth century—the Burgundian and the 
Wisigoth had enjoyed over 100 years of settled rule in Gaul and Spain ; 
three generations of Vandals had indulged themselves as masters of 
luxurious Carthage; and, in Italy, the Ostrogoth had learned to appre- 
ciate, at least since 493, the amenities of the Romana civilitas. It is 
therefore in the fifth and sixth centuries that we must seek the conditions 
in which the Gothic Version came to be assimilated to, and to assimilate 
unto itself, the Bible of the conquered. 

From the general impression we get of the attitude of the Goths 
towards their Roman co-citizens we should not expect their difference in 
creed to constitute a serious barrier against the invasion of their text by 
the Old Latin Version. In Europe, at any rate, we see everywhere 
admiration for Roman institutions and general tolerance and goodwill 
towards the orthodox religion. Athaulf, who set out to ‘ obliterate the 
Roman name’, eventually came to desire nothing more than that his 
people should live under Roman forms of government,’ and his marriage, 
in 414, to Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius, may be said to symbolize 
the civic and political union of Wisigoth and Roman. 

The relations between the two peoples in matters of religion are not 
easy to determine owing to the paucity of records, and to the bitter 
antagonism of such writers by whom mention is made of Gothic 
Arianism,’ Nevertheless, the very meagreness of the evidence to the 


1 ¢Tuta est conditio subjectorum, ubi vivitur sub aequitate regnantium’ : Theo- 
doric to Eustorgius, Bishop of Milan, in Cassiodorus, Variarum, i. 9. 

* Cf, the well-known passage in Orosius, vii. 43, quoted by C. A. A. Scott, 
p. 174; see also Hodgkin, i. 402 ff. 

® Cf. Scott, p. 178, who quotes C, J. Revillout, De ’arianisme des peuples germani- 
ques: ‘Il est donc bien difficile d'établir avec de pareils secours la comparaison des 
deux églises.. .’ 
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contrary makes it probable that the Wisigoths, like Theodoric later, 
treated the Catholics with justice and tolerance, with the exception of the 
persecution of Euric (466-85), of which we have a probably exaggerated 
and distorted account by Sidonius,! who was elected Bishop of Arverna in 
472, and who seems otherwise, judging by his voluminous writings, to 
have had little to complain of in his social and political relations with the 
heretics. 

Euric’s persecution was in all probability the outcome of a consider- 
able measure of provocation from the orthodox Church, even as Justin’s 
repression of the Arians (524) goaded the aged Theodoric, worn out by 
toil and embittered by his lifelong struggle against the ingratitude of the 
Catholics whom he had shielded and befriended, to the regrettable 
persecutions of his last days.’ 

At the Burgundian court Catholicism met with more than sympathy. 
Clothilde was brought up, as were her sisters, in the orthodox Faith, and 
was thus ultimately responsible for the conversion, in 496, of her husband 
Clovis to the Catholic Church, which contributed so powerfully to the 
overthrow of the Goths.’ Clothilde was the niece of Gundobad, whose 
son Sigismund, son-in-law to the great Theodoric, was also a convert to 
the Roman Church, and succeeded his father in 516.* 

Theodoric’s extraordinary tolerance towards the Catholics is a. fact 
attested by all, and the conduct of the Gothic troops in this respect, and 
of the chaplains who accompanied the armies, even in the early days, 
must have been exemplary in view of the attitude of such as the saintly 
Epiphanius and the Archbishop of Ravenna. When Theodoric, on the 
5th of March, 493, rode into Ravenna at the head of his victorious 
army, the Archbishop went forth to meet him ‘ with crosses and thuribles 
and the Holy Gospels’, and prostrated himself before the King, ‘in order 
to impress vividly on the minds both of Italians and Ostrogoths that 
Theodoric came as the friend of the Catholic Church’. 

All this is in striking contrast with the attitude of the Vandals which, 
if-we are to believe the historians, was characterized by a ferocious 
intoleranee equalled only by their rabid lust of plunder.} 

Theodoric’s tolerance was extended even to the Jews, for not only did 
he permit them to worship in their synagogues, but he also defended 
them from the malice of their enemies and punished their persecutors. 
His nobility and native simplicity of mind alike find expression in his 
letters. His note to the Jews of Genoa (Var. ii. 27), permitting them to 


1 Sidonius Apollinaris, Zp. vii. 6; cf. also Hodgkin, ii. 497 ff. ; Scott, p. 184 ff. 
2 Hodgkin, iii. 510 ff. * Ibid., p. 408. 
3 Tbid., pp. 380, 397- 5 Ibid., pp. 221, 234. 
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repair, but not to extend, their synagogue, concludes with the magnificent 
apophthegm, ‘ Religionem imperare non possumus, quia nemo cogitur 
ut credat invitus’. Writing to the Jews of Milan (Var. v. 37), confirming 
previous concessions, he addresses to them the sorrowful question, ‘Sed 
quid, Iudace, supplicans temporalem quietem quaeris, si aeternam requiem 
invenire non possis?’ If such was his attitude towards the unbelieving 
Jew, how much more was he not willing to do for the Catholics, for 
whose shrines he gave great gifts of money, to whose Bishops he entrusted 
treasure to distribute (Var. ii. 8). 

It is evident from all that this great ruler said and did—witness alone 
the letters of Cassiodorus—that he was laying the foundations of a great 
and abiding kingdom, and that, whilst the fusion of the two nations may 
have been at the time beyond the scope of practical politics, he yet 
ambitioned the complete union, at some future time, of Goth and Roman." 
And it is more than probable that this unifying policy reflected itself in 
the text of the Gothic Bible. There was growing up a generation of 
Goths to whom Latin was a second language, and this made bilingual 
copies of the Bible desirable, indeed necessary. 

This need is well illustrated by a letter of Theodoric (Var. iv. 12) 
addressed to ‘ Marabado viro illustri, comiti et Gemello viro senatori’, 
the one evidently a Goth, the other a Roman, commanding them to try 
the cause between a certain Archotamia and her daughter-in-law Aetheria : 
‘ Sublimitatis vestrae iudicio hanc causam legibus committimus audiendam, 
ut omni incivilitate submota, medizs sacrosanctis Evangelits, cum tribus 
honoratis, quos partium consensus elegerit, qui legum possint habere 
notitiam, quidquid prisci iuris forma constituit inter eos, considerata 
disciplina nostri temporis, proferatis.’ 

A bilingual copy of the Scriptures was obviously indispensable in 
a court of law where the presidents of the court were Goth and Roman, 
and where, no doubt, litigants and witnesses of both nations were heard.” 
We possess fragments of two such Gothic-Latin bilinguals in the Wolfen- 
biittel and Giessen palimpsests, the latter found so far afield as Egypt. 
The Codex Gissensis was by Glaue assigned to the fifth century, but the 
latest scrutiny, by R. v. Heckel, makes the sixth century more pro- 
bable, and emphatically excludes the beginning of the fifth century, 
the date favoured by Glaue. The Wolfenbiittel fragment (Cod. Caro- 


1 Cf. Hodgkin, iii. 277. 

* The practice of swearing by the Gospels is very ancient. Cf. Chrysostom, 
Ad populum Antiochenum, Homil. 15 ¢'. Sv d¢ € pndev erepov, avro your To BiBdvov 
adecOnTt 0 mporeivers els OpKov, Kal TO EvayyeALoY, Oo peTa YXELpas AapBavwr KeAEvELS 
opvuvat, avantugov kTA. The Lombards also swore the greater oaths on the Gospels. 
See also Du Cange s.v. Juvare, Juramentum. 
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linus) is by the same critic with some confidence assigned to the fifth 
century." 

It is inevitable, in a bilingual, that mutual influence should make itself 
felt, and that process may well have been fostered by the comparatively 
friendly relations existing between the Gothic clergy and their Catholic 
rivals, who would view with satisfaction the use, among the Goths, of 
a Latin text, if only as an auxiliary, and whose missionary zeal? may 
have pointed to the popularization of the Latin Version among the 
Goths as a stepping-stone, however remote, to their eventual conversion. 

There was also a number of Rorjan Arians who would avail them- 
selves of the protection of the Goths, as at Ravenna, and even worship in 
their churches, where, indeed, there may have been found good Catholics 
who—if we are to believe the Massilian presbyter Salvianus*—had 
attached themselves to the barbarian in order to escape from the tyranny 
of their own people. 

Not only were conditions favourable to the occasional conformation of 
the Gothic text to the Latin; Theodoric may, in pursuance of his general 
policy, have encouraged, if not ordered, a revision on these lines. Unfor- 
tunately there is nothing in the Varzarum of Cassiodorus that throws 
any light upon this question; indeed, Theodoric seems to have taken 
care not to invite denominational discord by referring to such matters in 
his official correspondence. 

The two bilinguals that may clearly be recognized in the composition 
of the C. A. mark two stages in the textual history of the Gothic 
bilinguals. The Palatinian, the earlier of the two (see pp. 195, 215), 
shows the Gothic text adapting itself to the Latin, not without in its turn 
affecting its partner ; with the Brixian, we have reached a later stage in 
the development of the Gothic text. The latinization of the Gothic was 
largely ‘an accomplished fact, and it seemed desirable to answer the 
challenge of conservative criticism by proving, by means of ‘ zwudbres’ the 
essential coincidence in meaning of the Gothic and Latin with one another 
and with the Greek, and to condemn, in well-defined but measured terms, 


1 See Z.B. § 11. 

2 Cf. Walafrid Strabo, Libellus de exordiis, c. 7, in M.G.H., Capitul. Reg. Franc., 
ii, 481, ‘Si autem quaeritur, qua occasione ad nos [sctl. Theotiscos] vestigia haec 
Graecitatis advenerint, dicendum et barbaros in romana republica militasse et 
multos praedicatorum Graecae et Latinae locutionis peritos inter has bestias cum 
erroribus pugnaturos venisse et eis pro causis multa nostros, quae prius non 
noverant, utilia didicisse, praecipueque a Gothis .. .” _ ie , 

8 Cf, Salvianus, De gubern. Dei, v. 5 (Corpus Scriptior. Eccles. viii), ‘Ut multi 
eorum, et non obscuris natalibus editi et liberaliter instituti, ad hostes fugiant... 
et quamvis ab his, ad quos confugiunt, discrepent ritu, discrepent lingua . . . malunt 
tamen in barbaris pati cultum dissimilem quam in Romanis iniustitiam saevientem, 
Itaque passim vel ad Gothos . .. vel ad alios ubique dominantes barbaros migrant. 
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the reactionary renderings that the die-hards of the time would fain have 
reintroduced, and here, perhaps, we may venture to see the guiding hand 
of Theodoric. It is enough, however, for the present, to have shown 
that there were, for 125 years before the C. A. came to be written, 
influences tending towards the latinization of the bible-texts of Burgun- 
dians, Wisigoths, and Ostrogoths. And with these we ought, perhaps, 
to include the Vandals. 


XIII 


THE PALATINIAN BILINGUAL. 


$1. Apxuepevs. 


Tue latinizing of the Gothic Gospels went beyond the obvious changes 
of a purely textual nature—such as additions and omissions, or altera- 
tions of the original word-order in conformity with the Latin—that can 
be shown to be due to the partial assimilation of the two versions. Even 
the Gothic renderings reflect the work of theologians of increasingly 
latinizing tendencies, 

Before reviewing the whole of the material illustrating this chapter 
in the history of the Gothic Bible, we must consider separately the 
renderings of the word APXIEPEYS, which is one of the most remarkable 
and puzzling words we have had to deal with. One would think that 
such a word, being a technical term of perfectly definite meaning, would 
have been uniformly rendered throughout the whole Bible; we should 
at least expect any differences in the rendering of such a word to have 
been levelled out wherever the four Gospels were brought together in 
one Codex, so long, at least, as they were referred to their Greek origin. 
Uniformity of rendering certainly obtains in the case of ayyedos (angel), 
amoutodos, avactagis, BanrtiCew, Bantiotys, Banticpa, ypappatevs, StaBodos, 
diSackaros, Geos, tepevs, tepov (one exception), kupios, pabyTys, peravo.a, vopuos, 
ovpavos, mapaBoAn, mpopnrns, Tedwvns, 

The renderings, in the C. A., of the word apxiepevs are as follows :— 


auhumists gudja T.0.3:15-= 25 3 
maists gudja -3.- -= 3 
retkists gudja -I- -= 1 
auhumists wetha -I- -= 1 
ufargudja --- 1= 1 
gudja 4:51: 2°== 12 
46 


The renderings occur in the following passages :— 

auhumists gudja:; M. xxvii. 62; J. vii. 32, 453 xi. 475 Xi 105 xviii. 
10, 19; L. iii, 2; xix. 47; xx.19; MEK. vill. 31; Milo, 274) XIV. 
43, 47, 53 (075), 54, 53, 60, 61, 63, 66; xv. I, 3, 10, IL, 31. [Note 
gudjane auhumistans in Mk, xi, 18]. 
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maists gudja: J. xviii, 24, 26; xix. 6. 

retkists gudja: J. Xviii. 22. 

auhumists wetha: J. xviii. 13. 

ufargudja: Mk. x. 33. 

gudja: M. xxvii. 1, 3, 6, 12; J. xviii. 3, 15 (025), 16, 353 L. ix. 22; 

Mk. ii. 26; xiv. 10. 

Now the rendering auhumists gudja is perfectly sound, whilst the 
variants mazsts gudja, rethists gudja, auhumists wetha, ufargudja—of 
which all but the last are in John—are correct but curious deviations from 
what was probably the original and uniform rendering. We have often 
noticed, in John, a fondness for trivial variations from the norm (cf. 
p. 160, and note). 

The chief difficulty is to account for the untypical and inaccurate 
gudja, which elsewhere regularly and correctly renders cepevs. The 
rendering is so untypical of Wulfilian workmanship that we must look 
to external influences for an explanation. Curiously enough, the render- 
ings of apyepevs in the Old Latin are also very numerous and very 
puzzling. We quote from O. Z. B. TZ, vol. ii, Addenda (H. J. White), 
p- 139: ‘Whereas in St. Matthew the standing rendering of apxtepeus 
is princeps sacerdotum, e and k have once each sacerdos out of 5 places 
only ? in which they are extant ; in St. Mark sacerdos occurs once in all the 
leading MSS.° and 3 times only in k, pontifex 16 times ink, 4 times 
in a, and once in Cod. Amiatinus, swmmus sacerdos 19 times in d, 
17 times in Am., 4 times out of 12 in f, 3 times out of 5 in b, and twice 
out of 20 times in a or n, pontifex sacerdolum 3 times in a alone, 
princeps sacerdotum 7 times in a, 6 times in f, twice in Am., and once 
(not exactly) in d; in St. Luke fontfex occurs every time but once 
in a, and 4 times (fon/. sacerdotum once) in e, princeps sacerdotum 
constantly in bd, and almost constantly in fAm.; in St. John princeps 
sacerdotum is still the dominant rendering, but pontfex occurs 3 times 
in b, 6 times in e, and again—strange to say—18 times in Am., princeps 
alone 4 times out of 7 in d, and sacerdos also sporadically.’ 

A collation from Hans von Soden’s text gives the following renderings 
of apxtepevs in the African Version :— 

princeps sacerdolum 4.5.9. 0. 


pontifex 0.6.4.16. | +L. xix. 47 pontifices sacerdotum| 
sacerdos * fhe Be ED 


1 All but the last occur in the comparatively short passage J. xviii. 3-xix. 6. 
The rendering gudya, in M. and J., is found in two groups of short compass. 

® Hans v. Soden’s text reads sacerdos, M. ii. 4 (k); xvi. 21, xxvii. 3, Xxviii. 
II (e) ; princeps sacerdotum, M. xxi. 15, 23, 45 (pr. et sacerdotibus, xx. 18]. 

3 Viz., Mk, ii. 26 (f) sub Abiathar sacerdotem: cf. C. A. uf Abiapara gudjin. 

* Sacerdos alone occurs in the following passages: In k: M. ii. 4; Mk. xiv. 47, 
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In the Vulgate the picture is somewhat different. The rendering 
sacerdos disappears, as was to be expected. 


princeps sacerdotum Fel, Bight ye 
pontifex = 19. — I. 
summus sacerdos — — I.17. 
princeps eet Oe 


Whatever the reason for the variation, in the Argentean John, of 
the Gothic renderings: whether they are after the Latin or not, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that gudja represents the Old Latin 
sacerdos, which seems to be most at home in the African version,? 
judging by the figures we quoted just now. It is worth noting that 
the African sacerdos has invaded all the four Gospels, whereas usually the 
influence of e is practically confined to Luke. 

Another word whose renderings seem to reflect the general influence 
of the Old Latin is dogagew, which appears in the Codex Argenteus as 


hauhjan 2.13.50. 
mikiljan Ie 05.1. 
Saswerjan - 3-- 
awtlhiudon - --I 


Awirliudon (L. xviii. 43) is an erroneous reading (p. 135). Note also 
the conflation (Mk. ii. 12) hauhidedun mikiljandans gup: see p. 222. 
Hauhjan would seem to be the normal rendering, with gaswerjan in J. 
perhaps as a stylistic variant. J/ck7/jan, however, seems to derive from 
the Old Latin magnificare. The following is a summary of the tabulated 
list given in O.Z.B.T. vol. iii, pp. xxiii-xxiv, of the renderings of dofagew 
in the Old Latin. 
ee oy le a og q Am. 


clarifico Tt See weet teas ett 
& lor of co 3 => Gy it) 10 = io) 
honorem accipio ae oe a ee 
honorifico 2495.90 129 2 g 18) <2 
honoro TO ak ee aie Bi 
magnifico RE ga a Quel tae 


*oloriam accipio d. 


xv, [11], 31; ine: M. xvi. 21; xxvii. 3; xxviii. 11; J. xi. 473 XIX. 15, 21 ; LmKIVE 
20. Ihave not counted Mk. xv. 11, which in k shows confusion with the end of the 
previous verse, reading tradebant eum principes. Sacerdotes autem... with which 
cf. ff? tradiderant eum principis sacerdotum. Principis autem sacerdotum... See 
also Hans von Soden, L.N.T., p. 238. 1. ; ; 

1 Thus vetkists gudja may be an assimilation to princeps sacerdotum 3; (auhumists) 
wetha an attempt at rendering (princeps) sacerdotum ; ufargudja perhaps = pontifex. 

2 Cf. also Cypr. iii. 2. 14, p. 80. 4 (see L.NV.T., p. 420), quoting—though not 
verbatim—M. xxvii. 3-4 Iudas paenitentia ductus sacerdotibus (= apxiepevow) et 


senioribus dixtt, 
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It will be seen that c/arifico is the characteristic African rendering,’ 
magnifico being common to all the MSS. cited except d. It seems 
not improbable that the rendering mzkzeljan was peculiar to Luke, whence 
it was levelled out into the parallels M. ix. 8 and Mk. ii. 12: see p. 238. 
It is interesting to note that wherever the C. A. reads mzkz/an (ignoring 
the conflate Mk. ii. 12), viz. M. ix. 8; L. ii. 20; iv. 155 Vv. 25; 26 ; 
vii, 16, the Codex Brixianus reads magnificare, which also occurs 
there in L, xvii, 15 and xviii, 43, where the C., A. has hawhjan and 
awtliudon, 


§ 2. Gothic renderings and the Old Latin. 


We now come to the renderings which seem to reflect the mutual 
influence upon one another of the Gothic and Old Lat. versions. Not 
all of these are equally convincing, whilst a number must be relegated 
to the border-line of the doubtful. In some passages, where the 
C. A., e, and f stand alone, it is quite uncertain whether the reading 
of C. A. is from the Latin, or vice versa, though in a few cases the latter 
seems more probable. 

The four passages from M. x. 34; J. x.1; L. x. 10, and Mk. iii. 10 
are peculiarly interesting, as showing what pitfalls lay in wait for the 
Goth who attempted to harmonize his text with the Latin without 
reference to the graeca veritas. At least the last passage betrays a 
misinterpretation of Lat. s/aga, which ultimately lost—and in the emen- 
dator’s speech had perhaps already lost—the meaning ‘blow, buffet’, 
in which sense it came to be replaced by colaphus (xodapos), whence 
It. colpo, Fr. coup. To the revisor the word meant ‘wound’ (Fr. pdaze), 
and the result was wandufnjos, without reference to paottyas in the 
Greek. 

In L. x. ro may be preserved an early use of Lat. p/a/ea in the sense 
‘mpomvdor, area pro aedibus’. It is difficult otherwise to explain fauradauri 
as a translation of mdarea, Cf. Gregorius Turinensis, 7st. II. xxxi, 
‘Velis depictis adumbrantur plateae ecclesie’, quoted by Du Cange, who 
adds ‘porticus interiores interpretor’. Also Forcellini, s.v. platea, ‘ Quando- 
que eham capitur pro area in medits aedibus ; cortile’. In the following 
passage from Scripfor, rerum Meroving., vol. v, p. 670 (J. G. f1.), platea 
may perhaps be similarly interpreted: ‘ Vident a longe domum auream ac 
perveniunt usque ad plateam, quae ante pracfaiam domum stta erat, et ipsa 
auro gemmisque strata, 

We will now illustrate the whole material in detail. 


1 See O.L.B.T7. iii, p. xxiv; also Hans v. Soden, Z.V.7., pp. 239 note 1, and 
325. 
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M. vi. 26 paddov diapepere mats wulbrizans sijup, vg. (10 codd.) ac ff!g 
magis pluris estis ; plures 15 vg. codd. and bfg?, On the other hand, 
cf, M, x. 31 datizans sijup, agreeing with vg. f latt. meliores estis, 

M. viii, 32 wpynoev run gawaurhtedun sts alla so hairda 3 ch vg. zmpetu 
abut; tmpetum fecit fk. The parallels L. viii. 33; Mk, v. 1 3 have 
simply rann, 

M. ix. 9 mapayov Pairhlerpands, ve. f cum transtret. The Greek verb 
= harbon 4/6 including the parallel Mk, ii, 14 Wardonds. 

M. x. 34 ove ndOov Barew etpnynvy adda paxatpay nt gam lagjan gawairpt, 
ak hairu, vg. f latt. miftere pacem. An extraordinary phrase, influenced 
perhaps by the later sense of met/ere = ponere (French mettre). Simi- 
larly M. v. 25 2 karkara galagjaza, M. vi. 30 2 auhn galagip, 
M. vii, 19 27 fon atlagjada (so also J. xv. 6; L. iii. g) seem to simulate 
the Latin 2x carcerem mittaris, in clibanum mithitur, in ignem mithtur, 
where mitlere, however, = ‘to throw’. It is hard to believe that Jagjan 
ever developed the meaning ‘throw’, unless it was in the language of 
the camp, after the Latin. It is very much to be doubted whether 
the last 5 passages represent the Wulfilian text.1 

M. xi. 7 rovrwy d€ ropevopevar at baim pan afgaggandam, vg. f tis (his k) 
autem abeuntibus.  opevecba elsewhere = gaggan 45/50. Cf. the 
parallel L. vii, 24 amedOovrav galeibandam, discessissent, by which the 
present passage may have been affected, although the correspondence 
of afgaggandam with abeuntibus makes Latin influence rather more 
likely; as representing a durative simplex, a/gaggandam is very 
unlikely to be the original rendering. 

M. xxvii. 58 exeXevoer arodoOnva to copa uslaubida giban pata lech, vg. tussit 
reddit: dart DELQR vg. and fg*hrr?é gat. Afgidan (usgiban) was to 
be expected: cf. L. vii. 15 afgaf (ameSoxev) tna athern is; L. ix. 42 
algaf (amedaxev) ina attin ts. Also Mk. xv. 45 «depnoato to copa fragaf. 
For the curious us/aubida see below, page 229. 

Oe Vi. 45 Tas ovy 0 akov@y Tapa Tov TaTpos kat pabov EPX€Tal TPOS pe lvazuh nu 
sa gahausjands at attin jah ganam gaggip du mis, vg. £ qui audivet 
a ‘patre et didictt (didicertt abd). The anacoluthic ganam should be 
corrected to ganimands. The present reading perhaps is after Lat. 
didictt, So Ags. Gosp. and leornode. 

J. vii. 13 mappnowa edadrte balpaba rodida, vg. palam,; fiducraliter f, 
audenter e, constanter q. Elsewhere the Greek adverb is translated 
andaugrba (-jo) 5 times, swzkunpaba once. Balpaba seems to be after 
audenter; f after Goth. The reading is probably suggested by the 


1 The Ags. Gospel renderings are: M. x. 34 fo sendanne; M. v. 25 send, vi. 30 
asend ; M. vii, 19, L. iii. 9 on fyr aworpen; J. xv. 6 dod on fyr. 
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following context da rov goSov xrd. The agreement of C. A., ef in 
John is unusual; cf. J. viii. 55 and xvi. 21. 

J. viii. 55 Kae ovk eyvoxare avtov jah nt kunnup ina; tp tk kann tna, vg. 
cognovistis ; nescitis £; scitis e; cognoscitis J 1. Here kunnup (for 
ufkunpedup or hoes may be from the Old Latin, unless it has been 
influenced by the following kann. 

J. xX. I es tv avdnv tov tpoBarov im gardan lambe, vg. f ovzle ovium; 
cohortem bce fi?g. (Cf. J. x. 16 rns avdns Ais awistris.) The weak 
form garda occurs only here, and possibly translates cohortem, replacing 
an original azzsfr. 

J. xX. 21 ovk corw dayporgopevov unhulbon habandins, vg. £ daemonium 
habentis (so Mk. i. 32). Elsewhere daponfov = datmonarets 4.0.1.0. 
wops 3 times in Mk. 

J. xii. 42 wa pn amoovyaywyot yevovrat ef us swna, Ogeln nt uswaurpanat 
waurpeina, vg. ut de synagoga non eicerentur, similarly f latt. (expel- 
lerentur q). Cf. J. ix. 22 ufana swnagogats wairpat, vg. £ extra syn. 
fieret (eiceretur &c. adelr) where the original rendering is pre- 
served. 

Le XVi. 2 anroovvaywyous Tmomoovoty vas US gaqumpim drethand 722015, vg. 
absque synagogts facient vos; de syn. vos expellent f, removebunt vos r, 
expulerunt vos a synagogis e, exctent dlq. The Old Lat, order varies ; 
C. A. follows the Greek order, but drerband is after the Latin; cf. 
Jiix.22 3 xii. 42. 

J. xvi. 21 yernon gabauran ist, vg. latt. peperertt: natus fuerit (est e) ef. 
The passive is due to the following context (cf. chap. xvii, p. 234), 
the relations between C. A. ef being uncertain, though f is probably 
after the Gothic. 

L, i. 9 edaxev rou Oyuaca hlauts imma urrann du saljan, vg. sorte exitt ut, 
cum codd, vg. vett.: sors (+2llz e) exttt ut incensum poneret efq. 
Here the Gothic has been modelled on the Latin. Note that zmma 
becomes syntactically necessary to supplement the infinite du saljan; 
no pronoun is needed in the Latin, since sors exzit is followed by 
a finite verb (w/ &c.), In e, however, 2//’ is an intrusion from the 
Gothic, the result of the Palatinian Bilingual. 

L, i, 63 Kae autnoas muvaxidiov eypaev eywv th 7s sokjands spilda [am | 
galh|melida gipands; vg. £ et postulans pugillarem scripsit dicens ; 
ef accepit pugillarem et bce ff? lqr; cum petisset tabulamd; the Codex 
Palatinus reads 7/e autem petitt pugillares et scripstt. Acrew ‘to ask’ 
is rendered by dedjan 21/23 times, whilst sokjan = -¢nrew except here 
and Mk. xi. 24 (see p. 80). Here sokjands is an inaccurate reproduc- 
tiom of the Palatinian Zefiz/, just as the words 7 7s derive from the 
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isolated We autem of e, The Wulfilian reading was jah bidjands 
spilda gamelida, becoming tp 7s sokjands spilda gamelida, sokjands 
being a compromise between the form Jdcdjands and the misinter- 
preted fezzt of the Palatinian Latin. The redundant nam is of later, 
perhaps post-Brixian, origin; otherwise we shall have to assume 
that the conflation remained uncorrected for a considerable length 
of time, surviving both the Palatinian and the Brixian bilinguals. 
The Old Latin accepc¢ accounts for the intruded mam (intended to 
replace sokjands), whilst (ga)h(melida), [or jah (gamelida)| formally 
corresponding to é/ scripsif, would in any case become necessary to 
make intelligible the intrusion of am in its present position, 

L, il. 3 «ts tv wSiav modw 7 setnal baurg, vg. fin suam civitatem. us 
‘ elsewhere = szwes 5/6 (e.g. L. vi. 44). 

L, ii, 8 momeves noav . . . aypavouvtes hairdjos wesun . .. hairhwakandans 
jah witandans wahtwom nahts, vg.£ vigilantes et custodientes vigtlias 
noctis ; pernoctantes et custodientes nocturnas vigilias e. Were aypav- 
Aouvres ‘abiding in the fields’ is replaced by a word more in keeping 
with the following context, after the Lat. vigzlantes. Perhaps Aairh- 
wakan was a military term = pervigilare. Cf. L. vi. 12, where it 
translates Scavuxrepevew, vg. latt. pernoctare. So here pernoctanies of e 
may be after the Gothic, although the converse is not excluded, 
having regard to the isolated mocturnas vigilias against rell. vigdlas 
noctis (p. 185). 

L, ii, 10 evayyedrfouar vp spillo izwis, vg. evangelizo vobis, adnuncio ef 
Cypr., nuntio gat. EvayyehiferOac = wailamerjan 8/11, watla-, biup- 
spillon 2/11. Adnuntare (side by side with denenuntiare) is a charac- 
teristic of the African text (see Z./V.7. 237, note 3) whence the C. A. 
spillo in the present passage, 

L. ii. 12 Bpepos ... ketpevov ev atyy bigttd barn... galagid in uzetin, 
vg. f latt. posttum. But cf. v. 16 barn ligando in uzetin, vg. f latt. 
posttum. Ligando is the original reading; galagzd is after the Latin 
positum. 

L. ii. 23 av apoev Vazuh gumakundaize, vg. af omne masculinum ; mas- 
culum gat bcff?1q; masculus er. Such a rendering is foreign to 
Gothic technique; cf. Mk. x. 6 apoev gumein. 

L. iii. 23 veos Iwond, rov HA, KrA. sunaus Hleleis, vg. qui fuit Held: qu 
fuitbelq aur, filus ff? r, filief. Von Soden’s comment (p. 1470) 
is ‘stets add. wov rov post rov’, an addition which in Gothic seems 
almost inevitable, unless indeed, in an excess of literalism, the Goth 
were to write Ars Heler’s, rs Matpatis &c., which sounds intolerable. 
Perhaps /i/77 (e f) is after the Gothic; but see below, p. 185. 
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L. iv. 19 amocreiac reOpavopevovs ev afpeca fraletan gamaidans tm 
gaprafstein, vg. dimittere confractos im remissionem: im requiem 
GQaef ff?l. 

The group ga)Prafsteins, ana-, ga-hrafsijan connotes comfort, 
peace, mupakdnovs &c. (see W.B.), and the choice of gabrafsteins here 
betrays the influence of the Old Latin 2 reguzem; we should have 
expected 7 aflefa as in L. i. 77 im afleta frawaurhte ize. Lraletan, 
moreover, is an unusual rendering of amoorevka, for which we find 
in)sandjan 58/60, although here /rale/an makes a much better render- 
ing, and may have led to the avoidance of the correct and obvious 
affeta (cf. Bernhardt, ad loc.). 

L. v. 15 Sinpxero Se 0 Aoyos paddov wept avrov usmernoda Pan pata waurd 
mats bt tna, vg. perambulabat; et divulgabatur f, divulgabatur aulem 
magis deo sermone (? de eo sermo) e. Whether the reading of C. A. 
is reminiscent of L, i. 65 deMaderro . .. ta pynara merida wesun alla po 
waurda (divulgabantur) or, more remotely, of L. iv. 37 e&emopevero 
nxos mept avrov usiddja meriba fram imma (cf. also Mk. i. 45), or 
whether it derives from the Palatinian, is not quite certain, although 
the second alternative seems more probable. A literal rendering like 
patrhiddja, usiddja fan Pata waurd would have stood quite well. 

L, v. 26 xat exotacis ehaBev anavras jah usfilmet dissat allans, vg. £ et 
stupor adprehendit omnes (om, e). Herewith we will consider also the 
following :— 

L. vii. 16 eAaBer Se PoBos mavras dissat Pan allans agts, vg. accepil autem 

omnes timor ; adprehendit f; mmvasit ce. 

Mk, xvi. 8 ecyev de avras tpopos Kat exotacis dizuhbansal wos retro jah 

usfilmer, vg. latt. znvaserat; tenebat k. 

L. v. 9 OapBos yap meptecxev avtov sildaleik auk dishabaida ina, vg. stupor 

enim circumdederat ; habebate; pavor enim detinebat f. 

L, i. 12 oBos ememecev en’ avrov agis disdraus ina, vg. inruit (cecidit 

befff?lqraur) super eum; timor invasit illum e, 

L, vill. 37. PoBo peyarto ovretyorvto agisa mikilamma dishabaidai wesun, 

vg. f ¢enebantur. 

Whatever the Gothic disstfan may mean, it does not directly render 
AaqBew nor exactly equal ‘ergreifen’ (W.B.). Whilst in disdazljan, 
dishnupnan, disskrettan, disskritnan, distahjan, distatran, distaurnan, the 
prefix dés- means ‘asunder’, we have disdriusan = emmecew L. i. 12, 
dishaban = repuexew L, Vv. 9, ouvexew L. viii, 37 and twice (= ‘ behalten, 
Jesthalien’ W.B.) in the Epistles, dishuljan = xadurrew L, viii. 16, and disni- 
mandans = katexovres 2 Cor. vi. 10. In these cases ds- functions as an 
intensive prefix, so that d7sdriusan = ‘to fall upon, to attack, to over- 
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whelm’ Ger. dberfallen ; dishaban = ‘to seize utterly, to gain complete 

possession of,’ 

Taking dis- in this sense, dssd/an may be a military term approxi- 
mately = ‘ to besiege, to occupy’, after Lat. odsddere, circumsidere, in which 
SENSE mepteyery is also used. 

Coming to the passages under discussion, it will be seen that dtssitan, 
dishaban are excellent renderings in their contexts, In the case of 
the first two, the usual renderings of \aBew were not available; an 
inspection of the uses of zzman (andniman) shows that the general sense 
is ‘to take unto oneself; to accept; to pick up’; whilst grecpan is 
used only in the physical senses of xparew, xrA. and /fahan means 
‘to catch,’ 

If, however, emumenrev = disdriusan, and repi- cvvexew = dishaban, why 
do we find dssa¢ (instead of drshabaida) for exev in Mk. xvi. 8? And 
why d@ssaz, rather than what seems the more exact dishabaida, for «daBev 
in L. v, 26, and vii. 16? The rendering may in the first instance have 
been suggested by the vg. latt. zzvaseraz¢, and in L. vii. 16 by the same. 
rendering of ce. The other passage, wanting in e, has no Latin 
support, but may have been affected by the Palatinian, whence also 
wulpaga: see next. 

L. v. 26 etSouey mapadoéa onpepov gasaivam wulbaga himma daga, vg. f£ 
mirabilia: praeclara e. Waulbags correctly translates evdofos = glo- 
riosus (cf, wulbus do€a). Now, the renderings wel/baga and praeclara 
for mapadoéa present exactly the same error, but since clardfas, clart- 
ficare are the specifically African equivalents of 80fa, dofagew (see 
L.N.T., p. 239 note 1), we must assume fraeclara to be the original 
rendering of e, and that the Gothic text has in this passage been 
assimilated to the Palatinian Latin. 

Lav: 38 petpov kadov... Somovow es Tov KoArov vpov milads goda... 
gibada in barm tzwarana, vg. f dabunt; dabitur e. The passives 
gibada (Sobncera), mitada (petpnOnoerar) have reacted on the third verb, 
but since e stands alone, it remains uncertain whether dadzfur has 
conformed to the Gothic text or vice versa: but see next. 

L. vi. 44 ov yap e& axayOoy ovddeyovor cvka, ovde ex Barov rpvywor orapudyy 
nt auk us haurnum lisanda smakkans, nih pan us athatundjat trudanda 
weinabasja, vg. colligunt ... vindemiant uvam (uvas c); leguntur.. . 
vindemiantur uvae e; cf. also exXeyovra in D, The parallel in M. vii. 
16 also reads sanda. The passives may be due to vague remini- 
scences of other passages, e.g. M. vii. 19 usmaztada jah in fon galag- 
jada may account for the passive /’sanda in M. vii. 16, whence /zsanda 
in L. vi. 44 and, in consequence, the passive /rudanda, and, possibly, 
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the reading of e. The reading of D, however, with which the C. A. is 
often in agreement, and whose Lucan text especially abounds in 
African readings, lends some support to the view that the Gothic 
passives are from the Latin of the Palatinian. The C. A. text of M. vii. 
16 would then follow the parallel in Luke. Note that C. A. weinabaya 
e uvae necessarily become plural when the verb rpvyeo is translated by 
a passive. For the rendering /rudanda see p. 226. “ee 

L. vi. 48 os eoxaWev kar «Babvvev saet grob jah gadiupida, vg. f. gua fodrt 
(fodiitf) in altum; qui fodit et fundavit 8; gui fodit et exaltavit e. 
Gadiupida is just what we might expect in Gothic, and e seems to 
derive from the Gothic rendering the extraordinary exalfavit, which not 
only in it. and vg., but also in e, regularly translates vyouv (see Z.V.T,, 
p-151). The reading of 6 is due to the interlinear character of that text. 

L. vii. 2 qpeAdev teAdcvrav swullawairpja was, vg. f erat mortturus, incipiebat 
mort ad, proximus mort erat c, moriturus erat e. Meddew is 15/16 
times rendered periphrastically by skulan, skuld ist, munan, haban, 
skafyan stk+infin. This unique rendering, although it may be 
original, very much recalls the readings of vg. e f. 

L. vii. 16: see L. v. 26 above. 

IB Vil. 42 pn €xovT@v be auT@y amoSovvat 712 habandam pan (im) hWapro 
usgebeina, vg. f non habentibus (+ autem f cum b qr 8) zllis unde redde- 
rent (+omne debitum f); et cum non haberent unde solverent e. The 
words Wapro usgebeina doubtless represent the latt.-vg. rendering, 

replacing, in the post-Brixian MS. an original 7 habandam fan im 
usgtban (cf. L. xiv. 14 nz haband usgildan pus). The scribe, seeing 
the words as a marginal wulpre, thus ‘.la. Mahro usgebeina’, thought 
they were meant to replace the last two words 7m usgzban. This would 
account for the absence of zm in the C. A. See p. 211, note. 

L, vill. 19 ove ndvvavto cuvtvxew avt@ dia Tov oxdov nt mahtedun andgiban 
zmma, vg. e f adire ad eum; accederer ; logut cumc; conloqula; con- 
tingere d. Andgiban may in idiomatic Gothic have meant something 
like ‘to speak to by way of greeting or farewell (cf. L. ix. 61 amora£acOat 
andgipan to bid farewell); to accost’. Even so, however, the Gothic 
more nearly agrees with the Latin of a c than with the Greek. 

L. ix. 12 emovricpov matins, vg. f latt. escas. Cf, however, the parallel 
M. xiv. 15 wa... ayopacwow eavtos Bpwpara, not extant in C, AG 
whence possibly the present reading. 

L. ix. 27 Neyo Se vay adrnOws evow tives gipuh fan tzwis sunja: sind sumat, 
Vg. f dico autem vobis: vere sunt aliqu’. W.-Wh. ‘vere cum Seq]. con- 
junximus cum A® (E) J d (guoniam vere sunt) £18... cum “vobts” 
conjungunt M Y vg. b c e (verttatem dico vobi's sunt) qe 
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The C. A. not only punctuates the passage with bc e q (the Greek 
may be taken either way), but also agrees with e in rendering swnja for 
anos, which elsewhere = 47 sunjaz' g/g times. Both sunja and ver?- 
fatem are equally startling renderings, which can hardly have arisen 
independently, Since the Gothic text is usually so scrupulously accu- 
rate, it seems not unlikely that swuja is an accommodation to the 
text of e. 

L. ix. 60 awedOwv Siayyede gage jah gaspillo, vg. f vade adnuntia, vade et d 
e aur; vadens c 8 (mopevdes D), Elsewhere avedOew = galerpan 49/56. 

L. x. 10 efehovres es Tas mAareas avtys usgaggandans ana fauradaurja tz0s, 
vg. 7m plateas; plateis f. Fauradaurt seems an impossible equivalent 
for p/atea in the sense of ‘ street’, in spite of Kauffmann’s attempt to 
explain it as such (Z/@P2A, xlviii. 362). I suspect that the Latin plaéea, 

‘which in Romanic develops the meaning ‘place, open space’ (cf. Fr. 
place, It. piazza, Sp. plaza), has here been misinterpreted as ‘ fore- 
court, space in front of a house, &c.’ Skeat in his Moeso-Gothic 
Glossary was careful to define the word as‘ Place before the gate ofa 
town’, which was a step in the right direction. Cf. also Mk. iii. 10 
below, and see p. 172. 

L. x. 21 ovtas eyeVvETO evdokta eumpoo bev gov SWa warp galetkarp 7m and- 
wairpja petnamma, vg. f sic placuit ; furt placitum F gat (cf. vg. M. xi. 
26); factum placilum 8 ; fuit bona voluntas i; placttum factum est c e; 
bona voluntas fut b f?1 qr. The parallel M. xi. 26, unfortunately 
wanting in C.A., = vg. fuct placttum, complacuit f. The Latin place- 
tum ‘that which is pleasing or satisfactory’ is the exact equivalent of 
evdoxia, and the fut placrtum, factum (est) placitum of the vg. F gat ce 
are perfectly good renderings of the Greek. The Gothic warh galetkaip 
may be a clumsy imitation of the Latin, construing p/aciéum as a past 
participle. 

L. xiv. 32 epora ra mpos etpyrny bidjip gawairfjis, vg. f rogat ea quae pacts 
sunt; pacemabcefPilqr. Cf. also L. xiv. 28 (p. 144). 

L. xv. 26 eva tov madev sumana magiwe, vg. £ vocavit unum de servis ; 
puertsade, Tas (boy, son) = magus twice in Luke. In the sense 
servant (= vg. puer) we find Arumagus 3.0.3.0. Only here does magus 
mean ‘servant’. Perhaps magrwe is here an accommodation of an 
earlier Azumagiwe to the rendering pweris of a d e. 

L. xvi. 4 eyror 11 momow andbahta mik ha taujau, vg. scto quid faciam ; 
cogttavt1 cefilr; cognovdab fq. Ufkunba would have done quite 
well here. 


1 Hans v. Soden (L.N.T. 146) says ‘ cogitavi e Lk. xvi. 4 ist wohl nur ein fehler 
fiir cognovt, evidently not having seen the readings of c fi Hse. 
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L. xvi. 20 o¢ e8eBAnTo mpos Tov muAwva avTou sah atwaurpans was du daura 
as, vg. f gui iacebat ; missus erat d; provectus erat e. Since BeBAno Oar in 
this sense is elsewhere} accurately rendered by /igan 4/5 times, we are 
inclined to ascribe this crude and untypical literalism to the influence of 
e, since hellenisms of this kind are characteristic of the African version 
asa whole. (The missus erat of d is quite in accordance with the 
mutually assimilative character of that bilingual.) In the African text 
the Greek word may have been misinterpreted ‘thrown out ’—plausibly, 
in view of the context—for we find proccere for purrew in e (L. xvii. 2), 
also for e£o Baddew in Cypr. k e (see Z.V.T., pp. 198-9). 

L. xix. 31 0 kuptos avtov xpetav exer frauja pis gatrneip, vg. dominus operam 
elus desiderat ; dno. necessartus est £; e’us opus habet A; necesse habet 8; 
dno. opus est 8; dns. destderat tllum e. Xpeav exew xth.=Paurban &c. 
4.2.4.3. = 13/15, and gazrnjan only here and in the parallel Mk. xi. 3 
(q.v., p. 138), which seems to owe its reading to the present passage 
(p. 239). Here garrneip apparently derives from e, or from a mis- 
understanding of the vg. latt. operam etus destderat. 

L. xix. 43 mepiBarovow o: exOpo cov xapaxa oo bigraband fijands petnat 
grabat puk, vg. f circumdabunt te tnimict tut vallo ; circumfodient tnimict 
tut fossam e. Here again gradaz and vallo are witnesses to the Pala- 
tinian Bilingual, but it is not certain which reading influenced the other. 
See also p. 31. 

L, xix. 48 0 aos yap amas efexpeuato avtov axovwy managet auk alakjo 
hahaida du hausjan imma, vg. f suspensus erat audiens illum ; pendebat 
audiens eum e; audire eum Q (akovew avrov D), The infinitive du 
hausjan appears to derive from the Bezan, that is, from the type of 
Old Latin text represented by d, and perhaps in post-Palatinian time. 
Streitberg (G.ZB. note ad loc.) speaks of an ‘idiomatische wiedergabe 
des partizips’, but in the three examples he cites in support (L. xviii. 
35; Mk. x. 46; M. xxvii. 49), the infinitives have final force, just as 
in the present instance the infinitive implies purpose, as does the reading 
of D; it is precisely this that renders the passage suspect of alteration. 
The connexion between hahazda and pendebat of e and d must remain 
uncertain. The correct and simple version would be hahaida hausjands 
zmma, i.e. ‘ hung (upon his words) as they listened’. 

L, xx. 35 ot xaragwwOevres Tov avwvos exewou tuxew Dated wairhat sind jainis 
aiwis niuian, vg. f qui dignt habebuntur saeculo illo (sic codd. plur. vg. 
latt.); dignd fuerint saeculum illum attingere (saeculi hutus obtinere d) 
ad; gut habuert(n)t dignationem saecult tllius Cypr.; dignationem SJuerint 


1 Viz., M. viii. 6, 14; ix. 2; Mk. vii. go. 
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saecult illius habiturt e ( fuerint . .. habituri is the periphrastic future 
see L.NV.T., p. 161). 

The Gothic wazrar sind agrees with a d e Cypr. (cf. Ags. Gosp. Ja 
de synt Pere worulde wyrde); we should have expected Jade? wairbat 
rahnidai sind: cf. L. vii. 7 nd mik silban wairbana rahnida at us giman 
(n&woa), 

Mk, i. 32 Sapongoperors unhulbons habandans, vg. £ daemonia habenies. 
So also J. x. 21. Elsewhere dazmonare’s 5, and wops three times 
in Mk, 

MK. i. 40 kat yovureray avrov kar Neyor jah kniwam knussjands jah gibands, 
vg. f et genu flexo dixit; om. Gabc ff r aur; ef genibus volutans e. 
With the rendering of C. A. compare vg. f latt. gendus provolutus 
(-aus a) of the parallel M. xvii. 14 (whence perhaps the present render- 
ing), genzbus volutans of e (Mk. i. 40), and the Bobbiensian rendering of 
Mk. x. 17 gentbus obsecrans illum (vg. flatt. genu flexo), where the C. A. 
has simply &nussjands. In the present passage, knzzwam seems to be an 
addition, either after the Latin genw (flexo), or, what seems doubtful in 
the absence of further evidence (see p. 242), in conformity with genzdus 
volutans of e, which, curiously enough, is reminiscent of Aemezd iii. 6047 
‘dixerat, et genua amplexus genibusque volutans haerebat’. This 
would account forthe absence of Amzzvam in Mk. x, 17, taking knussjan 
= ‘die bittstellung annehmen’, and itself competent to translate 
yovurerew (twa), just as mpookuvew is expressed by zzwer/an, the custom- 
ary kneeling and prostration being in each case too familiar to require 
to be further expressed. Kéogel (PPB. vii. 178: see also Streitberg, 
IF, xxiii. 117) argues, from the presence of Amczvam in Mk. i. 40 ‘dass 
dieser begriff in knussjan selbst nicht erhalten ist’, One might as well 
maintain the contrary from the absence of Amwam in Mk. x. 17. 

Mk, iii. 10 Kae ovr etyov paotryas swa managat swe habaidedun wundufnjos, 
ve. f plagas; flagella M vg., verbera a. Maoré elsewhere = s/ahs 
0.0.1.2. including the parallel passage L. vil. 21 gahatlida managans af 
sauhtim jah slahim. Latin plaga has the meanings (1) a blow, (2) a 
wound (Fr. p/aze). ‘The Greek word is used only in the sense whip, 
scourge, plague, and it is clear that here the Gothic zwandufnjos is a 
direct translation, or rather mistranslation, of the Latin plagas. See 
Pal v2: 

Mk, v. 10 wa pn amooretAy avtous ef nt usdrebt tm us landa, vg. ne se ex- 
pelleret ; ne expelleret eos c f ff’. Elsewhere the Greek verb regularly 
= in)sandjan 58/60 times. 

Mk. ix. 18 pyooe: avrov gawairpip ina, vg. (latt. pler.) allidit, &c.; applon- 
fat d. This rendering has benefited by a revision, perhaps with the 
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Latin text; contrast the parallel L. ix. 42 eppygev avrov, gabrak ina: 
see p. 134. 

Mk. ix. 50 epnvevere gawairpeigat sijaip, vg. £ pacem habete ; pacatt 
estotek. Cf. gawairpi haban Rom. xii. 18, 1 Thess. v. 13 where the 
vg. reads pacem habere. 

Mk. xii. 1 kae amednunoev jah aflaip aljap, vg. f peregre profectus est, pere- 
grinatus estk. Aljap is a needless addition, translating peregre (abroad). 
Cf. L. xx. 9 amednunoey affaip, agreeing with peregrinatus esta d e, 
against peregre fuit vg. f. 

Mk. xiv. 11 apyupvoy fachu, vg. latt. pecuntam (so also the parallel L, xxii. 
5). Elsewhere SJathu renders KTnpata, xpnuata, Apyuptoy = sitlubr (2) 
skattans (1) in Luke, whilst apyupa = skatfans (1) selubreins (2) and 
(M. xxvii. 5) selubram (? read silubrecnaim) in Matthew. 

Mk. xiv. 51 ets tus veanuokos .. . meptBeBAnpevos owdova biwarbips leina, vg. 
amictus sindone ; circumamictus pallam k. Similarly Mk. xvi. 5 «dor 
veavicxoy . . . mrept8eBAnuevov orodrnv Aeveny Jiwarbidana, vg. (f deficit) 
coopertum ; indutum k. Elsewhere the Greek verb appears as wasjan 
in M. vi. 29, 31; xxv. 38, 43; J. xix. 2, the vg. f reading. bemg 
co\opertre; vestire e k,except M. vi. 29 amicire k, J. xix. 2 induere f, 
circumdare vg.e. The passage from Mk. xiv. 51 seems to be after the 
Old Latin amictus. 

Mk. xiv. 63 Scappnas trovs xtravas avtov disskrettands wastjos, vg. £ vestt- 
menta sua, Elsewhere xray = patda (tunica) 1.0.3.1 = 5/6. The 
sense here certainly demands the general term wasfjos: cf. ra maria 
H 376 (= Gregory 579). 

Mk. xvi. 8 etyev de avtas tpopos dizuhPansat ijos retro, vg. tnvaserat enim 
eas tremor: £ def.; dtenebat enim k, This is a vigorous rendering, 
probably translating vg. latt. zzvaserat. See L. v. 26 (p. 177). 


§ 3. The Palatinian Bilingual. 


The preceding passages fall into two groups, according as the Gothic 
renderings agree with the Old Latin generally (column A), or with a small 
group—usually not more than three—of texts (column B). In the follow- 


ing tabular summary, the references in column B are accompanied by the 
Old Latin MSS. involved. 
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A. B. 
M. vi. 26 X. 34 Vili. 32 fk 
oi xi. 7 
1X50) XXvli. 58 
J. Vi. 45 xii. 42 vii. 13 efq viii, 55 e fl 
Saul 
at XVI. 2 Sh AE OU 
is ii. 3 vii. 42 i.gefq viii. Ig ac 
ii, 8 ix. 12 i. 63 ed Lreye 
ii, 12 xX. Io ii. ro ef Cypr. ix. 60 de aur 
ll, 23 xiv. 32 TH CY GE x. 21 ce gat 6 
iv, 19 XV1. 4 We aS Git xv. 26ade 
vii, 2 v. 26 e (bis) Xvi. 20ed 
vi. 38 € Bde QOS 
vi. 44 € (Dgr.) xix. 43 € 
vi. 48 e (8) xix. 48 de 
vii. 16 ce XX. 35 adie 
Mk, i, 32 Sarty A ix. 50k 
i. 40 Xiv. IT 
iii Io Xiv. 51 
v. Io xiv. 63 
ix. 18 xvi. 8 


This table illustrates the twofold nature of the contact between the 
C. A. and the Old Latin; firstly, where the Gothic Gospels have been 
affected by the Old Latin generally, and secondly, affecting almost exclu- 
sively the Gospel of Luke, where the influence proceeds from a small and 
well-defined group of texts. The most striking feature of the passages 
cited under column B is the way in which Luke associates itself with two 
or three Latin texts against the rest. The Palatinus comes in altogether 
in 20 out of the 21 instances. With reference to the other MSS, con- 
cerned, 5, which comes in twice, is an interlinear gloss of the Greek 
MS. A, for which reason its hellenizing renderings often chance to 
coincide with those of the C. A. 

It is somewhat the same with d, which—as in L. xvi. 20 mzssus erat—may 
sometimes fortuitously concur with the Gothic text ; nevertheless, I have 
the impression that d, where it does not adapt itself to the Greek text,’ 
represents (especially in Luke), a type of text which held the field in North 

1 Accommodation has, as is now generally admitted, taken place in both direc- 
tions, but both R. Harris (A Study of Codex Bezae, 1891) and v. Soden (Schriften 


d. N.T. 1323-1340) have shown how extensive is the influence of the Latin partner 
on the Greek text of this bilingual. 
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Italy during the time of the occupation by the Goths of Italy and Southern 
Gaul, and that the use, by the Goths, of such a text in revising their own 
Gospels, or as the Latin portion of their bilinguals, accounts for many of 
the numerous readings that C. A..and Codex Bezae have in common.! 

The other MSS. in question, viz. q and c, are both strongly tinged 
with africanisms. Of the former, H. J. White (O.Z.2.T. iii. p. xxi), 
says: ‘Occasionally it presents what appear to be genuine African readings, 
now and then it agrees with the rather peculiar text of D, and occasionally 
it stands quite alone.’ The African character of portions of c was dis- 
cussed by F. C. Burkitt in Zhe Old Latin and the Itala (see p. 12 and 
Note III, pp. 35 ff.), where he examines L, xxiv. 36-end. 

Lastly there is f, whose readings and renderings, where they agree 
with C. A. against the rest, have been shown to be under the influence 
of the Gothic text.2 There may be found instances where the influence 
is the other way, but so far none such have come to my notice, although 
I have not made any specific search for them, and we can safely assume 
that in the seven passages concerned, viz. J. vii. 13; vill. 553; XVie 21; 
L, i. 9; ii. 10; iii. 33; v.15, the Brixian may be left out of account. 

The Argentean Luke, then, would seem to have come into close 
contact with some MS. akin to the Codex Palatinus, and, bearing in 
mind what we know of the Brixianus, and having documentary proof of 
the existence of two bilinguals in the Cod, Carolinus (Romans) and the 
Giessen fragment (Luke), we are entitled to assume with a great degree 
of probability that the Gothic text of Luke, as we have it, once formed 
part of a bilingual of which some near relative of the Codex Palatinus 
formed the Latin half. This we shall refer to as the Palatinian Bilingual. 

The question next arises, of what nature was the relation in the 
bilingual between the Gothic and the Latin texts? Where the C. A. and 
e (or e f) agree against all other witnesses it is not always easy, nor even 
possible, to decide which text influenced the other. In some cases one 
can be certain that the Gothic has been affected by the African. In the 
case of L, i. 9, for instance, sors extvit ut incensum poneret (e q) = hlauls 
urrann du saljan, The final wf-clause could conveniently only be 
rendered by the infinitive d« saljan, which, however, necessitated the 
addition of the pronoun, giving Alauts imma urrann du saljan, which, 
reacting on the text of the Latin portion of the bilingual, accounts for 


1 Odefey (p. 20) inclines to the belief that some of these Western readings go 
back to—and beyond—the Wulfilian Urtext. The adjustment of claims between 
the Urtext and the Old Latin is admittedly a difficult business, and awaitsa separate 
investigation, although it may be doubted whether it will be possiblé, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to make much headway in this direction. See 
Appendix, 

? The credit for this discovery is due to F, C, Burkitt: see Journ, Theol. Stud. i. 
129 (1899). 
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the 7 of e, which was unnecessary, and is actually wanting in f q. 
Again, in L, ii, 10, where sfzd/o is a very extraordinary variant in lieu of 
watlamerjan, the Goth has evidently followed the typically African 
rendering against all other Latin texts and its own Wulfilian norm, and, 
later, passed on the rendering (adnuncio) to the Brixian. The same 
thing has happened in L. v. 26, where wadbaga cannot be anything but 
the African praeclara. We cannot well attribute the atrocious a/waurpans 
(L. xvi. 20) to Gothic workmanship, and feel on that account constrained 
to derive it from frozectus of e, and not conversely. For the same 
reason L. i. 63 7) zs sohjands is traced to the Palatinian 2//e autem petit, 
even though the latter stands isolated (see p. 174). The cases of 
L. vi. 44, X. 21, xv. 26, and xx. 35, are more doubtful, but what 
evidence there is points in the same direction. 

The Gothic text was doubtless not without influence on its Latin 
partner; we have already mentioned a very probable instance in L. i. 9. 
In L. ii. 8 pernoctanies seems likely to derive from Aacrhwakandans of 
C. A., although opinion is like to vacillate here also. On the other hand, 
exaltavit (vi. 48) is such a curious rendering that we see it in a very bad 
imitation of the Gothic gadiupida. In L. iii. 23 e f fizz’ seems just as 
reasonable in Latin as swzaus is in Gothic, but whereas we do not know 
what ‘else the Goth could have written, there was filius, or gui futt, to 
choose from in Latin. 

Other cases there are in which one is left uncertain which text it was 
that influenced the other. In L. v. 15, e.g. wsmernoda may be a 
Wulfilian rendering, whilst in xix. 43 the sequence dzgraband ... grabat 
seems more likely to have arisen in Gothic; in each case the Palatinus 
stands alone. The passive in L. vi. 38 conforms to the other passives in 
the same context, and this is as likely to have happened in the Gothic as 
in the Latin, just as the passive in v. 44 may have originated inde- 
pendently, although here the agreement of D gr. is slightly in favour of 
Latin influence, which may in turn reflect upon y. 38. We have similar 
cases in J. viii. 55 and xvi. 21, where the reading of C. A. may be due to 
contextual influence. In L. xix. 31 gairnezp is inaccurate and untypical, 
whilst destderat illum of e stands alone; adnéws in L. ix. 27 is nowhere 
else rendered by sunja, yet the Palatinus reading verita/em is also unique, 
and equally odd. Whilst, therefore, the last renderings—swnja and 
verttatem—are extraordinary enough to justify the opinion that they can 
hardly have arisen independently, one cannot definitely say with which 
version the reading originated. 

The same close connexion between the C. A. and e is reflected by the 
readings, of which a few that have been touched upon in this book, as 
well as a number of others, may here find mention, 
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L. i. 63 Kav aurnoas tp is sokjands, clle autem petite: see p. 174. 

L.i. 70 rov an’ awvos Pize fram anastodeinat aiwis, vg. Flatt. guz a saeculo 
sunt ; a principio c, ab initio\; a principio temporis e, agreeing with C. A. 

L. i. 75 € ootornte Kae Sixavoovvy 27 sunjat jah garathtein, vg. f latt. im 
sanctitate et tustitia: tn veritate et tustitia e. The readings sunjat, veritate 
are not blunders of translation, but are the result of reminiscence (see 
p. 230); we cannot say, however, whether the Gothic or the African is 
responsible, although their mutual dependence is certain. Odefey 
(p. 83) describes swnjar as a ‘missverstiandnis Wulfilas’. The translator, 
however, cannot be charged with so crude an error; it is doubtful 
whether the reading would have survived even a cursory comparison with 
the Greek or Latin text, and it is a matter for surprise that it did not dis- 
appear during the interval that elapsed between the Palatinian and the C. A. 

L. ii. g Kav ayyedos Kuptov th aggilus fraujins, vg. f latt. e¢ ecce angelus 
dom. (cf. M. i. 20); angelus autem (om. dom.) e. 

L. ii. 21 Aata gibano (cf. Sin* ro AexOev) agrees with e f guod deta 
erat (p. 71), whilst the rare faura in L. xiv. ro may simulate the unique 
coram of e (p. 109). 

L. iii. 23 e agrees with C. A. in the omission of zczpzens, and in reading 
sicut = swaet (pp. 141 f.). 

L. v. 6 dueppyyvuto Se to Sixtvov avtwy swe natja dishnupnodedun ize, vg. 
rumpebatur autem rete eorum; tta ut rumperentur retiae eorum{; ut retia 
dirumperentur eorume. Von Soden cites wore ra dixrva pnooera D af f r. 
Here the Gothic has been influenced by the African text and has handed 
on the altered reading to f. 

L. v. 8 e&e\e am’ enou bidja puk usgagg fairra mis. Thus also D 
mapaxaho efedOe; Ce f (x0g0) r oro fe ext a me. 

L. v. 19, where e, with deposuerunt, shares with C. A. gasatidedun 
a unique reading (p. 142). 

L. vi. g amoxrewa usgistjan. For the suggestion that the isolated 
occidere of e (vg. latt. perdere) derives from the Wulfilian *K-reading 
arroxtewat, for which C. A. has the Western amodeoa (usgestjan), see p. 115 
(Daxxcaa). 

L. vi. 17. . The same misconstruction in e and C. A. (p. 142). 

L, xvii. 6 umpxovcey av vpw andhausidedi bau izwis, vg. { latt. oboedtret ; 
exaudiel e. ‘To obey’ is, everywhere else, ufhausjan; andhausjan 
means ‘ to hearken unto (a prayer)’ = exaudire. 

L. xix. 23 em rpane{ay du skattjam (vg. latt. ad mensam), from the 
ens M. xxv. 27 tows rpameCecrais (p- 231), is reflected in the nummularits 
of e f. 


See also Appendix L. i, 14 (e), ii. 9 (e), vi. 23 (ef), x. 18(e), x. 23. 
See also L, xiv. 28 (p. 144). 
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THE GOTHS AND THE OLD LATIN WITNESSES 


Wun the Italian Goths first came to compare their Gospels with the 
Latin Version, they would naturally use that type of text which came to 
their hand in northern Italy. This will sufficiently account for the 
frequent agreement of C. A, witha bc de f ff? gik q, especially notice- 
- able being the groups ade, def, ef, efq, and, sporadically, c, either alone 
or with one of a, e, f. 

In this connexion the question suggests itself, Is it mere chance that 
the chief witnesses to the Old Latin version should seem to have been the 
product of those districts of northern Italy—and, in the case of c and 
possibly d, of southern Gaul—where the Gothic power was always 
strongest? Let us consider the age and provenance, so far as is known, 
of the following Old Latin MSS., which include most of those that 
concern the C, A. 


a Vercellensis 4th cent. Traditionally written by Eusebius at 
Vercelli. 
b_ Veronensis 5th cent. At Verona; written in silver letters 
on purple vellum. 
c Colbertinus 12th cent. Written in Languedoc. Contains 
many africanisms. 
d_ Bezae 6th cent. Perhaps written in southern Gaul ; 
' shares many curious readings 
with C, A. 
e Palatinus 5th cent. Formerly at Trent. Silver and 
purple. 
f Brixianus 6th cent. At Brescia. Silver and purple. 
i Vindobonensis ?5-6th cent. Formerly at Naples. Silver and 
purple. 
j  Saretianus 5th cent. Akin toabde. Silver and purple. 
k Bobbiensis 5th cent. Formerly at Bobbio. Old African 
text. 
q Monachensis 6-7th cent. Akin to b and f. Contains afri- 
canisms. 


s Fragm. Ambros. 6th cent. Formerly at Bobbio. 
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Of these, ab ef jks, among them the two best representatives of 
the European, and the only two witnesses of the African, hail from the 
north of Italy, whilst d and c, each of very great interest in connexion: 
with C, A., are connected with Lyon and Languedoc, and thus sugges- 
tively reminiscent of Wisigoth and Burgund. Five of them, b e fj, are 
silver and purple MSS., and of these f is held to be the work of the same 
palaeographical school that was responsible for C. A. 

Vercelli, Verona, Trent, Sarzana or Sarrezano, Bobbio, Brescia, were 
all within the Gothic Pale, and those critics who do not claim southern 
Gaul for the home of the Codex Bezae, point to northern Italy as its 
place of origin. Prof. Sanday, for instance, tentatively suggested 
Ravenna.! One is tempted to wonder, therefore, whether the preserva- 
tion, in just this corner of Europe, of the most important witnesses of the 
prehieronymian Gospels is not due to the use, by the Arian Goths and 
Lombards, of the ancient text with which they became familiar in the 
fourth to sixth centuries.’ 

Let us consider, again, the problem of the Africana. Hans v. Soden 
(Z.V.T. 359) says: ‘Es lasst sich ja weder von k noch von e, d. h. jetzt 
den Codices, zeigen, dass sie afrikanischer provenienz sind. Welchen 
zufallen wir ihre und ihres textes erhaltung verdanken, wird wohl immer 
unaufgeklart bleiben.’ Why, indeed, should a MS. like k, exhibiting 
the African text in its most characteristic form, be found on Italian soil 
at all, when there were, in the fifth century, two native products, the Old 
Latin, or Vulgata, as it was then called, apparently in general use in the 
North, and the new work of Jerome, with the authority of the Holy 
Father himself? Jerome, whatever consideration he showed for the 
existing Vulgata Interpretatio, was ruthless in his treatment of the 
Africana.* 

And here we are faced with the vexed question: Do the African and 
European texts represent two independent translations, or are we to 
regard the latter as a revision, on Italian soil, of the former? In this case, 
‘the history of the European text would be that of a continuous develop- 
ment, or rather degeneration, from the African standard’.4 On the 
other hand, von Soden shares the opinion of those who believe that the 


1 Kenyon, Zext. Crit. N.T:, p. 92. 

2 Cf. Odefey, p. 141, ‘ Ja wir brauchen mit der vermutung nicht zurtickzuhalten, 
dass die ubereinstimmung besonders der oberitalienischen Itala-Vulgata—Hss. mit f 
und dem C.A....z. T, aus direktem einfluss der gotischen lesarten erklart werden 
diirfe, natiirlich soweit jene Hss. jiinger sind” 

3 Soden, L.N.T., p. 360. ‘ Hieronymus, der sie vielleicht kennt und gelegentlich 


penne beriicksichtigt sie bei seiner schonung vorhandener uibersetzungen gar 
nicht. 


* Burkitt, Old Latin and Itala, p, 15. 
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African and Italian were two independent versions. ‘So tiberraschend es 
erscheinen mag, das abendland hat sich also den luxus einer zweimaligen 
tibersetzung der Evv. ins lateinische geleistet’ (von Soden, p. 1547). 
Certain it is that k and e are sharply distinct in text, diction, and trans- 
lation-technique from the texts that go by the name of European, and it 
is equally clear that they represent a version that was indigenous in 
Africa and which therefore was in northern Italy an imported article. 
Is it possible to hazard the conjecture that, whatever the historical rela- 
tions between the African and European texts may have been, the MS. 
known as k—of e we shall come to speak presently-—represents the 
African text as imported, or reimported, by the Goths in the fifth 
century ? 

The palaeographical peculiarities of these two MSS., it will be remem- 
bered, are unique, and have only tentatively been explained. J. Words- 
worth (O.Z.2.T. ii, p. xv) describes the Bobbiensis as an African text 
‘written by a man who was very ignorant of the Latin language, but who 
was better acquainted with Greek characters’. He adds ‘ Tischendorf 
hazards the same conjecture as he had previously made! in regard to the 
cognate MS., the Palatine Gospels, that it was written in Africa by an 
Alexandrian calligraph, who was wholly ignorant of Latin.’ Sanday. 
(ibid. clv) suggests two explanations of the extraordinary blunders of the 
scribe of k: 1. That it was copied from an Irish MS.; 2. That it was 
copied from an early minuscule (? az/e 500). There follows, on p. clxv, 
a letter from Sir E. Maunde Thompson, whose opinion had been invited. 
This scholar cannot commit himself to any conjecture, however. The 
scribe was, apparently, very ignorant, and his blunders are very largely 
his own ; indeed, they are often so unpalaeographical that no theory will 
explain them. ‘The scribe of k,’ adds Thompson, ‘who could write 
down such a line as “abrode aps te exredist tibi ut sicreat” [M. v. 29 
abripe abs te; expedit tibt ut pereat| would soon be out of his depth with 
even a faded text.’ Of the Palatinus Tischendorf writes * ‘Quum innu- 
meris scribendi erroribus perquam probabile fiat, codicem ab Afro,non ab 
Italo exaratum esse: quapropter illud addendum est, post emendationem 
Italam rursus in Africanam qualemcunque incidisse videri, postremo 
vero ab homine ut maxime artis scribendi ita minime latinae linguae 
gnaro multo pulchrius quam emendatius transscriptum esse.’ 

Having regard to the date and probable provenance of these MSS., 
and the most extraordinary palaeographical puzzle that they present, and 
bearing in mind the fact that at some time during the fifth century the 


1 Wiener Jahrb. cxx. Anz. Bl. (1847), Ps 45+ 
2 Evangelium Palatinum (1847), Proleg., p. xix. 
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Palatinian Bilingual must have been compiled, it will perhaps not seem 
too temeritous to hazard yet another conjecture, namely, that both e and k 
were written by Gothic copyists in the fifth century. A Goth would 
naturally seem to be better acquainted with Greek characters, which the 
Gothic letters so much resembled, whilst it is quite possible that there 
may have been Gothic scribes even at the close of the fifth century, who, 
having spent most of their lives in the seclusion of an Eastern scriptorium, 
had never acquired more than a scraping acquaintance with the Latin 
language. Here, then, may be the answer to Burkitt’s question,’ ‘ where 
and why an African text, full of the strange clerical blunders which we 
find in the text of k, came to be transcribed in the generation before the 
Saint (Columbanus) was born’. 

How and whence the Goths may have obtained this African text we can 
only guess, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Africana was 
in use in Spain when the Wisigoths occupied parts of that country in the 
second decade of the fifth century, and thus found its way into Gaul and 
Italy. Or, if we take a later date, it may have been the result of the 
Vandal invasion and settlement of Africa, for there is no reason to 
suppose that the latinization of the Gothic text began with the Palatinian 
Bilingual ; we believe, rather, that previous to this there had been casual 
but continued irreptions from the Old Latin. 

If, then, the African text of k was an importation incidental to the 
occupation of Italy and Gaul by the Goths, the possibility suggests itself 
that the ‘ europaeanizing’ of the Africana, the result of which is seen ine, 
was the work of the Goths themselves, who, more familiar with the 
Italian type of text, evolved a compromise such as we find in the Codex 
Palatinus2 This theory will agree with the sporadic (? earlier) africanisms 
in the four Gospels (p. 183), and the much more frequent (? later) agree- 
ments with e in Luke, which Gospel we find to have developed furthest 
both in vocabulary and text from the original Wulfilian type exhibited in 
Matthew. 

The common Gothic origin of k and e will also explain the curious 
resemblance between them, in respect of their orthographical vagaries, 
noticed by Hans von Soden, who says (Z.N.7., p. 110), ‘Der schreiber 
war wie der von k des lateinischen wenig kundig und steht diesem an 
fehlerhaftigkeit kaum nach; dass sich beide hss. sehr ahneln, bleibt 
interessant, wenn auch die textvarianten in den gemeinsamen stiicken es 
verbieten, sie deshalb gar zu nahe zu verbinden’. Thus also, according 


1 Old Latin and Itala, p. 11. 
* The great majority of the divergencies of e from k are characteristically 


European. See L.N.T., p. 221, ‘ Die grosse mehrzahl der abweichungen in e von 
k charakterisiert sich als europaisch,’ 
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to Sanday (0.L.B.T. ii. clvi), the errors of e and k ‘seem to be at 
once partly the same and partly different’. The African version, even in 
the modified form as we have it in e, was eminently suitable to partner 
the Gothic in a bilingual, by reason of certain similarities of technique 
common to the two versions, of which mention has already been made 
(pp. 33-4). The hellenizing word-order of the African would be 
especially convenient. 

If the Africana was a Gothic importation or reimportation it follows 
that the African text was not in Italian use at the beginning of the fifth 
century, and Jerome’s neglect of it in revising the Gospels encourages us 
to extend that term back to the middle of the fourth century. And this 
seems probable whatever view we take of the problem of the two families 
of Latin texts’; if the European is merely the result of a revision, in 
Italy, of the African, that revision would be placed by most critics early 
in, or even before the commencement of, the fourth century, which takes 
us far beyond the beginnings of the Gothic Version; and in that case an 
African text of the purity exhibited by k would be, in the fifth century, a 
curious anachronism which it is not easy to explain except as a reim- 
portation from Africa, and that, most probably, by the Goths. And the 
fact that only this MS. of comparatively pure type has come down to us, 
points in the same direction. 

That African readings have found their way, in greater or less degree, 
into all the Old Latin MSS. has been shown by von Soden, who counts 
in the first four chapters of Matthew r1o (out of 296) African readings— 
some of them occurring in two, three, or four MSS.—distributed among 
a bed f ffi g'h rq, from which it would seem that the African text had 
at one time enjoyed some influence, and that it may have affected the 
Italic text in early times. Indeed, the existing Itala codd. show stronger 
traces of African influence than of the intrusion of Jerome’s Vulgate.’ 

Nevertheless the remarkable correspondence between e and the Codex 
Bezae—curiously enough, also chiefly in Luke *—taken together with the 
intimate connexion existing between the Palatinian and the Argentean 
Luke, and the peculiar readings shared by C. A. and D (d), suggest a closer 
historical relationship between these three MSS. The strong African 


1 Although not competent to argue on this question after such as Hort and 
Sanday have hesitated to decide, I am inclined, on the evidence presented by these 
and others, to accept the opinion of von Soden, quoted on p, 189 above. Indeed, 
it is difficult to believe that the Africana was ever really current in Italy at all. 

2 y. Soden, pp. 1551-2; cf. also Hans von Soden, L.N.T., p. 360. >), ae 

3 y, Soden, p. 1335, ‘Am deutlichsten tritt es in Lk. hervor, dass der einwir- 
kende lateinische text af ist. Denn hier ist in den Perikopen. .. der text von 6 5 
fast wortrecht der von e,’ 
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strain in D may be the direct or indirect result of the africizing of the 
Old Latin text by the Goths in the fifth century, comparable with their 
activity in assimilating their own text and the Palatinian. A special 
scrutiny, with this possibility in view, of D de and C. A., may throw some 
light on the problem of the Codex Bezae.! 

The C. A. furnishes evidence sufficient to show that the Gothic text 
was subsequently to the original translation compared with the Greek 
(see chapter xvi, § 4), and from the Preface to the Codex Brixianus we 
learn that the Greek text was carefully considered by the editors of the 
Brixian Bilingual. There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that they 
propagated their own copies of the Greek Scriptures on Italian soil. 
In this connexion an odd reading of the Greek MS. P raises a point of 
curious interest. L. ix. 28 eyevero Se peta Tous Aoyous ToUvTOUS woEL npepat 
oxro is in the Gothic translated by zaurbun pan afar fo waurda swe dagos 
ahiau. There is nothing remarkable about the plural waurhun in the 
Gothic, it is the most natural rendering possible, although warh would 
indeed have given no cause for comment. It is extraordinary, however, to 
find eyevovro—which Streitberg has been indiscreet enough to adopt in 
his text—in the solitary MS. P. Now P and Q, both palimpsests of the 
sixth and fifth centuries, together with the fragment of a Gothic-Latin 
bilingual, itself a palimpsest, containing a portion of Romans, form the 
Codex Carolinus (cf. Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 386-8). Is it mere 
accident that we find P in company with a Gothic MS., and that both 
should have originated from Bobbio, whence also the African k? Or 
may we venture to see in P a Greek MS. that once belonged to the 
Gothic Church in Italy, and whose reading in this passage is the result 
of accommodation to the Gothic text? According to Scrivener, Plazz 
Introd. (3rd ed.), p. 139, P stands alone fourteen times in 100 verses of 
Luke examined by him. It would be interesting to compare P with 
C. A. in these fourteen passages. 

Odefey, dealing with the question of the relation of D and C. A. (pp. 
25-6), characteristically prefers to ascribe a number of their agreements 
to the common Vorlage. Whilst this is always a possibility to be reckoned 
with, yet, wherever there is an alternative explanation of Old Latin 
influence, this ought, in the present state of our knowledge, to be very 
seriously considered. Odefey, om the other hand, says, ‘So diirfen wir 
immerhin mit einem gewissen grad von wahrscheinlichkeit manche 
lesarten, in denen der Codex D allein genau zum gotischen stimmt, bei 


: Ub A Soden, Pp. 1470, ‘Ganz sicher ist, dass die altlateinischen libersetzungen 
irgendwie gelegentlich beriicksichtigt wurden (scil. in the Gothic], merkwiirdiger- 
Weise meist an stellen, an denen auch 55 ihren einfluss erfahren hat.’ 
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der nicht genug zu betonenden giite der gotischen liberlieferung der 
quelle des Goten zuweisen,’ 

One of the two examples he gives in this connexion is L. v. 8 mpoge- 
Teaev Tors yovaow Incov Neyo e&eAOe am eov KTArA. draus du kniwam Lesuts 
qibands | bidja puk| usgagg fairra mis, vg. ext a me; ce f (rogo) r oro te 
ext a me. The addition of oro ¢e is shared by D (mapukado) and the 
Peshitta. The agreement of D with the Syriac is, of course, one of the 
standing problems of N.T. criticism, and may be compared with some of 
the Western readings which the C. A. shares with the Syriac and, as here, 
with both syr. and D. In this case, however, there is very little doubt 
that the Gothic is after the African of c e (which are occasionally accom- 
panied by r), and that the reading has, as often happens, been handed on 
to f by way of the Brixian Bilingual. 

Other passages involving D d e f are :— 

J. vill. 45 adyOerav Neyo sunja rodida, loguor de, locutus sum f, kaw D, See 

p.- 125. This reading is also shared by syr. 

L. vii. 25 tpupy 2m fodeinar; aepulatione d. See p. 132, also p. 225 (M. 

XXVii. 52). 

L. xviii. 38 Kae eBoncev th 7s ubulvopida; vg. et clamavit, zlle autem e, at tle 

d f, o 8« D, pal. syr.; exclamavit a de f ff? r. 
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THE BRIXIAN BILINGUAL 


§ 1. Three stages of Latin influence. 


In the history of the relationship between the Gothic Gospels and the 
Latin Version there may be distinguished three phases : 

1. The partial accommodation of the four Gospels to the Latin text, by 
the adoption of a number of Latin readings and renderings. This 
assimilation was not systematic; on the contrary, its incidence was 
sporadic and haphazard, and reflects only the inevitable result of the 
romanizing influences to which the Goths were from an early date 
exposed, reinforced Jater by the latinizing tendencies to which the 
Gothic-Latin bilinguals greatly conduced. This general latinizing of the 
Gospels shows itself least in Matthew and John, which, in the C, A, 
represent an older and purer text, 

At this point I may as well place on record the results of my observa- 
tions with regard to two points on which opinion has been, and perhaps 
still is, divided. The first is that I have failed to observe the slightest 
indication that the Vulgate has anywhere been responsible for the latiniz- 
ing readings or renderings of the C.A. Wherever the Codex simulates 
the Vulgate text, the majority of Old Latin witnesses go with it, The 
second is that the latinisms in the C. A. give me the impression of being, 
for the most part at any rate, of post-Wulfilian origin, 

I do not exclude the possibility that the Old Latin was in difficult cases 
consulted by the translator, unable to translate literally and at a loss how 
to paraphrase. Such a case may conceivably have arisen in L. i. 9 where 
cAaxev, even though perfectly intelligible to the translator, needs to be 
freely rendered, and it is possible that the Goth here welcomed the support 
of the Old Latin (vg.) sore exitt; nevertheless the reading of C. A., agreeing 
here more closely with e (f) q, points to a later accommodation to the 
African text. See pp. 174,184. So also in L, ii. 8 aypavdowres was 
universally interpreted as vigzlanies, &c., and the Goth may on that 
account have been induced to write, plausibly, Dazrhwakandans rather 
than, correctly, ana harpjat wisandans, However, these are mere possi- 
bilities ; the Goth is so extraordinarily faithful to the Greek, and so skilful 
in accurately reproducing the sense of the original, that the probability is 
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decidedly against any but the most occasional consultation, by the original 

translator, of the Latin Version. 

2. A further and more thorough assimilation to the Latin text, affecting 
especially L. and Mk., but manifesting itself most strongly in the Argen- 
tean Luke, in which Gospel we see the effects of what we have termed the 
Palatinian Bilingual. Luke was the only strongly palatinized Gospel that 
found its way into the C, A.,' for in John there are only traces of the Pala- 
tinian Latin, although the Palatinian John is available for comparison with 
all but the whole of the C. A. fragments of that Gospel, whilst the Pala- 
tinian Mark accompanies the C. A. for the first five chapters without any 
indication of influence one way or another. In Matthew Cod. e is not 
available for comparison with the C.A. We have in the Codex Palatinus 
a very nearly related copy of the Latin half of the Palatinian Bilingual, 
and some of the readings of e still testify to its one-time connexion with 
the Gothic text (chapter xiii). 

3. The edition we have termed the Brixian Bilingual, in which the 
Gothic text seems to have been more definitely fixed, and the Latin por- 
tion has been made to conform to it. The Codex Brixianus is a copy of 
the Latin portion of the Brixian Bilingual, and agrees with the text of the 
Vulgate to the extent of nearly go per cent. (F, C. Burkitt in Journ, 
Theol. Stud, i. 130). 

Of the two bilinguals, the Brixian is undoubtedly the younger, and it is 
often evident that the Gothic text has handed on Palatinian—and other— 
readings to f, In the examples given above (see summary on p. 183), 
there are eight in which a reading from e(k q) has found its way, via the 
Gothic, into the text of f. Also the extraordinary conflations presented 
by L. i. 29 (p. 221), and L. ix. 43 (pp. 212 ff.), which are preserved ver- 
batim in the Brixianus, illustrate the same chain of descent. The prior 
date of the Palatinian is entirely consistent with the probable history of the 
Gothic text, 

We will here supplement, by a few examples taken from J. and Mk. 
the eight passages cited by Burkitt in support of his thesis ; for Luke, ample 
material will be found collected by Odefey (op. cit., pp. 96-106 ‘Die 
gotischen elemente des Codex Brixianus ’). 

J. xii, 11 wodAox 80 avrov vmnyov roy Iovdawy managat in pis garunnun Iudaet, 
vg. multi propter tllum abibant ; thant e; conventebant f, Now, for the 
Greek verb we might have expected gazddjedun or, better, galibun. 
But whatever the Goth may have meant by garunnun—and there seems 
no reason why that word should not be good, idiomatic Gothic = ‘ ran 


1 It will be remembered that africanisms are also most prominent in the Bezan 
Luke: cf. p. 191, note 3. 
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away, deserted.’—the conventebani of f is nonsense, and only to be 
explained as a blundering translation of the Gothic garunnun, without 
reference to the context; cf. L. v. 15 ovvnpxovro garunnun, Vg. latt. 
conveniebant. 

Mk. iv. IQ at pepipvat Tov alwyos TOUTOV SQUr gos pi zos libainars, vg. aerumnae 
saeculi ; sollicttudines saecul’ hutus f. The present reading of C. A. is 
ultimately from L. vill, 14 Tov Brov Pizos hibatnats, but since it is paral- 
leled by fiov D and 7 others, vzc/ws b d ff? i q, vict' c, vitae e, the intru- 
sion of the Lucan reading may be due to the Old Latin. The Wulfilian 
reading should be Ais ais, whichis preserved in the saeculd huius of f, 
the only Latin MS, to exhibit the *K-reading rovrov (om. H—I), which 
it would seem to have adopted from the Gothic of the Brixian. The 
survival of Auzus, then, suggests that the text of f in this passage goes 
back to the Brixian, in which case we have in the /baznazs of C. A. an 
alteration that belongs to post-Brixian time (see chap. xvi, § 2). 

Mk. vi. 21 row yeveowrs mela gabaurpats, vg. natalt suo (thus a b a); 
natalis sui 22 vg. MSS. and ff? 1q; ¢empore natalts sui f, after Gothic. 

J. vii. 12 ayabos eorw sunjeins ist, vg. latt. donus » verax f after Gothic. 

J. xviii. 5 amexpiOnaav avto andhafjandans imma gebun, vg. latt. responderunt 
et s respondentes et dixerunt f. See p. 230 (J. xiii. 36). 


§ 2. The Praefatio and Ferome’s Epistle to Sunnja and Fripila. 


The famous Praefatio which, on two odd leaves, is bound in with the 
Codex Brixianus has, since Fr. Kauffmann (see esp. Z/@PA., xxxii. 305 
sqq.), been generally accepted as the work of two Gothic clerics named 
Sunnja and Fripila, whom Jerome addresses as Sunnia and Fretela; and 
to the same theologians has been ascribed the edition of the Gothic 
Gospels which we have named the Brixian Bilingual. Odefey, one of the 
latest writers on this subject, speaks of the ‘Glossen Sunjas und Fripilas ° 
(p. 137), and ‘die kritische ausgabe Sunjas und Fripilas’ (p. 139) asa 
matter ofcourse. Kauffmann says (p. 316) : ‘ Unsere pracfavio ist nur unter 
den schiilern des Wulfila im zusammenhang der durch das werk des 
Hieronymus erregten debatten verstindlich. This seems to be an 
entirely gratuitous assumption, and the present writer fails to see any 
justification for identifying this sixth-century MS. with the activities of two 
Goths at the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries. : 

We believe that the autograph of the Praefato is much more nearly 
contemporary with the sixth-century Codex f than it is possible to assume 
if we ascribe the former to Sunnja and Fripila. It seems a@ prior? little 
probable that a preface, written about a.p. 400 as an introduction to what 
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would be the first Gothic-Latin bilingual, should survive in the company 
of a descendant of the Latin portion a full century later, when we consider 
the chequered history of the Goths and the numerous alterations and 
revisions which their Bible underwent during that time. The date 
advanced by Kauffmann is, moreover, too early by a generation for the 
earliest probable bilingual (cf. chap. xii), The fact that the Praefatio was 
bound in with the Brixianus is rather to be taken as an indication that 
the bilingual to which it refers—the Brixian—came into existence not 
very long before the Codex f was copied separately in its present form. 

The placing of the Brixian so far back leads to yet another difficulty, 
which Odefey (p. 139) attempts to explain. ‘Da es wegen des geringen 
zeitlichen abstandes, der die kritische ausgabe Sunjas und Fripilas von der 
originaltibersetzung Wulfilas trennt, sehr unwahrscheinlich ist, dass schor 
vor der herstellung der beiden paralleltexte lateinische lesarten in den 
gotischen text eindrangen, ist doch erst in jenem werke mit der kritischen 
vergleichung und glossierung des textes begonnen worden, so miissen wir, 
um dies verhaltnis von f zum Cod. Arg. zu verstehen, mindestens noch 
eine weitere etappe in der gotischen textgeschichte annehmen.’ But it 
has been shown that the Palatinian Bilingual comes between the Wulfilian 
text and the Brixian, and it is certain that the C. A. has a much longer and 
more complex textual history behind it than Odefey suggests. ; 

Another point, which critics have ignored, is the fact that the letter of 
Sunnja and Fripila dealt exclusively with the Psalms, and that their ques- 
tions involved, principally, the comparative value of the Kown-text, on which 
the Gothic Bible was based, and the Hexapla edition of the LXX from 
which Jerome (a.p.'392) made his new translation of the Psalms known as 
the Gallican Psalter. The differences between these two texts, as revealed 
by Jerome’s new translation, were considerable, and Sunnja and Fripila, 
anxious for the correctness of the Gothic text, were desirous of learning 
to what extent the discrepancies between the new Psalter and the 
Wulfiian text were due to the difference of the underlying Greek, and, 
if so, which of these two Greek texts came nearest to the Hebrew. The 
number of passages they submitted to Jerome for explanation shows how 
thoroughly in earnest they were. 

Jerome’s reply to this question (Zzs/. 106, § 2) is as follows:— 
‘Quaeritis a me rem magni operis et maioris invidiae, in qua scribentis 
non ingenium, sed eruditio conprobetur, ut, dum ipse cupio indicare de 
ceteris, iudicandum me omnibus praebeam et in opere psalterii iuxta 
digestionem schedulae vestrae, ubicumque inter Latinos Graecosque con- 


1 Cf, Burkitt, loc. cit., p. 131, ‘Our Codex Brixianus might be a copy of this 
bilingual, with the Gothic left out.’ 
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tentio est, quid magis Hebraeis conveniat, significem. In quo illud brevi- 
ter admoneo, ut sciatis aliam esse editionem, quam Origines et Caesariensis 
Eusebius omnesque Graeciae tractatores Kownv—id est communem—appel- 
lant atque vulgatam et a plerisque nunc Aoveayewos dicitur, aliam septu- 
ginta interpretum, quae et in e£umAos codicibus repperitur et a nobis in 
Latinum sermonem fideliter versa est et Hierosolymae atque in orientis 
ecclesiis decantatur. ... 

Sicut autem in novo testamento, si quando apud Latinos quaestio 
exoritur et est inter exemplaria varietas, recurrimus ad fontem Graeci 
sermonis, quo novum scriptum est instrumentum, ita et in veteri testa- 
mento, si quando inter Graecos Latinosque diversitas est, ad Hebraicam 
confugimus veritatem, ut, quicquid de fonte proficiscitur, hoc quaeramus 
in rivulis, Kowy autem ista, hoc est communis, editio ipsa est, quae et 
Septuaginta. Sed hoc interest inter utramque, quod Kowy pro locis et 
temporibus et pro voluntate scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est, ea autem, 
quae habetur in e£arAors et quam nos vertimus, ipsa est, quae in erudito- 
tum libris incorrupta et inmaculata septuaginta interpretum translatio 
reservatur. Quicquid ergo ab hac discrepat, nulli dubium est, quin ita et 
ab Hebraeorum auctoritate discordet.’ 

The following are examples of Jerome’s detailed comments on the 
passages submitted to him by Sunnja and Fripila for criticism. They are 
fairly typical of the rest. 

4. Dirige in conspectu meo viam tuam—pro quo habetur in Graeco 
karevOuvov eventov gov thy odov pov, hoc est, drige in conspectu tuo viam 
meam—quod nec Septuaginta habent nec Aquila nec Symmachus nec 
Theodotio, sed sola Kown editio. 

26. Quadragesimo tertio ef non egredieris in viriutibus nostris. pro quo 
in Graeco repperisse Vos dicitis: e/ zon egrediert’s, deus. Sed superfluum est. 

60. Beatus homo, quem tu erudieris, domine. VDicitis in Graeco non 
esse ‘tu’, Et verum est, sed apud Latinos propter eupomay positum. Si 
enim dicamus ‘dea/us homo, quem erudierts, domine’, conpositionis ele- 
gantiam non habebit. 

Whether Sunnja and Fripila equally interested themselves in Jerome’s 
revision of the Old Latin N. T., which had appeared in 383, history does 
not record, but in view of the fact that Jerome’s novwm opus was not a 
fresh translation from the Greek but, as he expressly states in his letter 
to Damasus, merely a conservative revision of the Old Latin we fail to see 
how the Hieronymian Gospels could have interested the Gothic textuai 
critics whose letter to Jerome was prompted solely by their anxiety that 
the Gothic Psalter should conform to the best possible Greek text. We 
cannot identify the Sunnja and Fripila who were so solicitous for the 
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agreement of their Psalter with the Graeca et Hebraica veritas, with the 
Editors of the Brixian Bilingual (which we cannot date earlier than c. 475) 
who, handling and handing down to their successors a text already invaded 
by latinisms and Western readings and conflations, raise not one word of 
protest against these intrusions from the Old Latin, but rather lay stress 
on the synonymity with the Greek and with one another of the Gothic 
and Latin renderings which they claim to have achieved. 

Furthermore, the aims and principles reflected by the two documents 
are so entirely different. The Brixian Preface is clearly concerned with 
renderings, whilst Sunnja and Fripila are anxious about the readings of 
their text; the latter challenge the addition of a pronoun which is not in 
the Kowy-Greek, quite in consonance with the most conservative Wulfilian 
technique, whereas the writer of the Pracfatio favours a liberality of 
rendering which, far from conflicting with Jeromian methods, may indeed 
be a flattering imitation of that scholar’s example. Nevertheless, Kauff- 
mann (p. 311) writes: ‘Der polemische charakter des fragments ist so 
zugespitzt, dass der gegner leicht zu erraten ist : die auslassungen zielen 
auf Hieronymus und seine neue Bibelrezension, die sog. Vulgata (a. 383 
begonnen, a. 405 vollendet).’ This is the necessary conclusion to the 
premiss (quoted above, p. 196) that the Pracfatto could only be thought 
of in connexion with Wulfila and his school. This error is based partly 
on a misunderstanding of the text of the Pracfavzo itself, to the considera- 
tion of which we will now turn. 


§ 3. The text of the Praefatio. 


The Praefatio begins with a quotation from Rufinus’s translation of 
the Clementine Recognitions, viii, 37, to the effect that it is the duty 
of a translator of the Holy Word to keep close to the traditional text in 
translating, even though an occasional deviation might serve to the better 
understanding of the passage. ‘Nec aliquid proprium et quod vobis non 
est traditum proloquamini, etiamsi vobis verisimile videatur. sed ut dixi 
quae ipse a vero propheta suscepta vobis tradidi prosequimini, etiamsi 
minus plenae adsertionis esse videbuntur.’ 

But, continues the writer, that does not mean that your translation 
must conform exactly to the very letter, &c., of the original ; there are 
bound to be differences between one language and another sufficient to 
justify, in a bilingual, ‘ discrepationes pro disciplina linguae’. ‘Et ideo 
ne in interpraetationibus linguarum, secundum quae in interiora libri 
ostenduntur, legenti videatur aliud in Graeca lingua, aliud in Latina vel 
Gotica, designata esse conscribta: illud advertat quis, quod si pro disci- 
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plina linguae! discrepationem ostendit, ad unam tamen intentionem 
concurrit. quare nullus exinde titubare debet de quod ipsa auctoritas 
manifestat secundum intentione(m) linguae. propter declinationes sonus 
vocis diligenti perceptione statuta sunt, ut in subsequentibus conscribta 
leguntur,’” : 

I translate, somewhat freely, as follows: And s0, lest in the Versions 
[in interpr. linguarum] the reader, judging by the contents of this book, 
should think the text to have one meaning in Greek, but another in Latin 
or Gothic, let him note that, if anywhere there should seem a discrepancy 
owing to the (different) rules of the language, the meaning is nevertheless 
the same. Wherefore no one need be (or, ought to be) in doubt as to 
what (de guod)* is shown forth in the original Greek as manifested by the 
sense of the translation [z#¢entionem linguae]. What stands written in the 
following pages has been determined after careful consideration, on account 
of the differences in the meanings of words (scz?. in the different languages) 
[ = declinationes sonus voces |.‘ 

That is to say, the editors of the following Gothic-Latin bilingual—or 
was it a Greek-Gothic-Latin trilingual ? °—guarantee the correctness of the 
Gothic and Latin versions (¢x/erpretationes linguarum), warning the reader 
not to be misled by apparent discrepancies. 

My translation of the passage guare nullus .. . linguae is an endeavour 
to do justice to the text as punctuated by Kauffmann.® I believe, how- 
ever, that the writer intended this passage to be read with a full stop after 
manifestat, thus:—(a).. . si pro disciplina linguae discrepationem ostendit, 
ad unam tamen intentionem concurrit. (8) Quare nullus exinde titubare 
debet de quod ipsa auctoritas manifestat. (y) Secundum intentionem 


1 Lingua, Bianchini, Haupt. 

2 This is Kauffmann’s newly collated text (Z/dPh. xxxii. 305 ff.) as printed by 
Streitb. (G.B. xliif.). A number of emendations, in improvement of the latinity 
of the preface, were proposed by Draeseke, Z.f. wissent. Theol. 1. 107-17. 

8 Draeseke would improve the reading to de co quod, translating ‘ Deshalb braucht 
also niemand infolgedessen zu schwanken betreffs dessen, was die schriftautoritat 
selber dem sinne der sprachformen gemass kundtut und was (= ef quae ante propter) 
wegen der abweichungen in den klangfarben (= sonorum Dr.) der stimme durch 
sorgfaltige beobachtung so festgestellt ist, wie man es im nachfolgenden aufgezeich- 
net liest,’. Kauffmann translates: ‘ Deshalb braucht also niemand unsicher zu sein, 
iiber das, was die schrift selber kund tut gemass dem sinn der sprachformen.’ 
Bernhardt (Z/dPA, ii. 294 ff.), ‘Daher soll folglich niemand zweifeln dariiber, dass, 
was die autoritat selbst tiberliefert, gemass dem sinne der sprache mit riicksicht auf 
ihre beugungen, laute, worte, mit sorgfaltiger auffassung festgestellt ist.’ 

* Kauffmann’s rendering of the last passage is, ‘In folge der abweichungen im 
klang der aussprache ist der text nach sorgfaltiger beobachtung so eingerichtet, 
wie er im nachfolgenden lautet.’ 

5 Cf. Kauffmann, p. 319 and note 1. See also below, p. 210-11. 

§ Closely following the text of the pracfatio. Bianchini, who first published the 
text in his Evangeliarium quadruplex (1749), Pars I, vol. i, pp. 7-8, shows no stop 
after iinguae, nor after mantfestat. 
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linguae, propter declinationes sonus vocis, diligenti perceptione statuta 
sunt ut in subsequentibus conscribta leguntur. 

The last passage then becomes: What stands written in the following 
pages, has been determined after careful consideration (on account of the 
differences in the meanings of words), in accordance with the sense 
of the language (i.e. Gothic or Latin). That is to say, in the choice 
of renderings, the actual meaning of that rendering (in Gothic or Latin) 
has been considered, not the grammatical form or the literal sense of the 
Greek, so that where a literal translation would have involved a distortion 
of sense in the Version, another rendering has been chosen. 

The train of thought is thus perfectly clear: (a) The Greek, Gothic, 
and Latin, even where they may seem discrepant, yet have the same 
meaning. (8) Therefore the Gothic (or Latin) reader can be sure, as he 
reads the Gothic (or Latin) version, that he has before him the true 
meaning of the zpsa auctoritas. (y) Because of the inherent differences 
between one language and another, the renderings have been carefully 
chosen with due regard to their meanings in Gothic (or Latin). 

At this point we would ask, In what way does this brief disquisition 
on the Brixian translation-technique conflict with Jerome’s literary ideals ? 
The writer of the Pracfato takes account of the appropriate renderings 
of individual words in different languages (declenationes sonus vocts), as 
well as of differences of grammar, idiom, and syntax (s? pro disciplina 
linguae discrepationem ostendit). ‘There is nothing in this paragraph that 
would not have met with Jerome’s entire approval; indeed, it may be said 
to sum up in a few words the principles that Jerome has expounded more 
fully. E.g., in his letter to Sunnja and Fripila (Zpzs¢, 106 § 3): ‘Et 
hanc esse regulam boni interpretis, ut scepara linguae alterius suae linguae 
exprimat proprietate. . . . Nec ex eo quis latinam linguam angustissimam 
putet, quod non possit verbum transferre de verbo, cum etiam Graeci 
pleraque nostra circuitu transferant et verba Hebraica non interpretationis 
fide, sed linguae suae proprietatibus nitantur exprimere.’ Again, in a 
letter to Pammachus (Zzst. 57 § 2): ‘Ut inter inperitos contionetur me 
falsarium, me verbum non expressisse de verbo, pro “‘ onoradili”” dixisse 
“‘ carissimum”. Ibid. § 5 ‘Ego enim non solum fateor, sed libera voce 
profiteor me in interpretatione Graecorum, absque scripturis sanctis,* ubi 
et verborum ordo mysterium est, non verbum e verbo, sed sensum 


1 ‘Except in the Holy Scriptures, where the very order of the words is mystery.’ 
So Jerome, in translating the N. T., made considerable concessions to the Greek 
text, as, indeed, is evident on casual inspection. But he thereby came a degree 
nearer to the style of the Gothic translation as preserved in the C, A., and with less 
reason still can it be said that the criticisms of the Brixian Editors were directed 


against Jerome. 
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exprimere de sensu.’ Also in Comment. in Lpist. ad Galatas, lib. lily 
cap. 5 ‘Non verborum etymologias, sed Scripturae sensum disserere 
conamur.’ 

The second paragraph of the Praefatto, therefore, presents an argument 
against an over-literal, word-for-word, hellenizing translation, in favour of 
a freer, more idiomatic version, and the terms in which it is conceived 
cannot be interpreted as an attack on Jerome, but are to be taken rather 
as an approval of his methods. It is evident, however, that the editors of 
the Brixian fell very far short of Jerome’s ideals; it is indeed to be 
doubted whether they were prepared to go as far as that scholar in the 
direction of freedom of rendering; that would have been in any case 
impossible without making an entirely new translation of the Gospels into 
Gothic. Yet, in whatever’ degree the Brixian editors may be considered, 
in the light of the Argentean text, to have achieved success or to have 
fallen short of it, the Praefaio is written by one who professes to approve 
of an idiomatic translation, and who warns the reader against being 
offended at apparent deviations, in the Versions, necessary to avoid the 
errors which an oyer-literal translation would entail. This is a liberalism 
of method which in no wise conflicts with Jerome’s procedure ; which is, 
indeed, more liberal than anything we have observed in the Wulfilian 
translation-technique as a whole. One argument the more, then, 
against the assumption of so early a date as c. 410 for the Brixian 
Bilingual ; much rather would we see, in the terms of the Praefaizo, the 
influence of Jerome’s work on the Goths of a more enlightened age, 
in favour of a less literal text. 

The third paragraph of the preface begins with the only contentious 
sentence in the whole text. ‘ Haec res fecit probanter publicare propter 
aliquos qui falsa adsertione secundum volumtate(m) sua(m) mendacia in 
lege vel in evangeliis per interpraetationem propria(m) posuerunt.’ 

The opening words are obscure, but the general sense seems to be 
‘This fact made it desirable ( fecit probanier) to explain (these points) to 
the public (pwdicare)....’ Kauffmann translates ‘ Diese sachlage veran- 
lasste (uns) zu einer angemessenen verdffentlichung,’ taking prodanter 
with pudblicare. Draeseke would read probdaniia ‘proofs’, with the 
observation ‘interpretum magnopere intererat exempla publicare, quae 
probarent etymologias...concurrere’, The Praefatio continues ‘ because 
of certain people who, by means of erroneous meanings (i. e. renderings), 
have wantonly introduced falsities into the Laws and Gospels through a 
translation of their own’. 

' Unfortunately, the writer does not specify the particular kind of render- 
ing to which he takes exception, but if we take this paragraph closely 
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with what precedes, his remarks must be directed against one! or both 
of the following :— 

eels Over-literal, etymologizing renderings that took no account of native 
idiom and which, although apparently coincident with the Greek, did not 
render its true sense, That is, the writer advocates a freer translations 
technique against the older Wulfilian style. 

2. Too freely exegetical renderings which opened the door to mis- 
interpretations of the resulting translation. That is, whilst putting 
forward the claims of an idiomatic translation he defends himself against 
the charges of extravagance as committed by ‘certain people’ whose 
methods he repudiates. 

The writer has already expressed disapproval of the first class of render- 
ings, whilst, as to the second, he has guaranteed his apparently deviative 
renderings to represent nothing but the exact meaning of the Greek and, 
as we shall see, he is prepared to give positive demonstration, by means 
of his ‘ Wulbres’, in support of his guarantee. As examples of the over- 
literal rendering we have a/waurpans (L. xvi. 20); the other kind may be 
illustrated by such as gahlaibam (J. xi. 16), “2 du wrohjan (L. vik 7), 
naudibandjom etsarneinaim (Mk. v. 3), and the like. 

The ‘certain persons’, if we take these remarks to refer to extravagance 
of rendering, certainly do not include Saint Jerome. It was not because 
Jerome’s translation was excessively free that his enemies accused him of 
‘falsattones’, but because he did justice at all to the claims of idiomatic 
Latinity. It is not, therefore, against him that are directed the criticisms 
of the Praefatio, whose writer pays due regard to disciplina linguae and 
the declinationes sonus vocis. And the reader will see that if these words 
were written in 410, against literalism of rendering, the offender was 
much more likely to be Wulfila, which would render the position of the 
Sunnja and Fripila school untenable. 

We do not believe, however, that Wulfila could ever have been guilty 
of such a blunder as L. iii. 14 waldaih annom vzwaraim ; such literalisms 
are the work of the ignorant tamperers against whom the writer of the 
Brixian preface inveighs.2, The Gothic text was not completely purged 
of these errors in the Brixian Edition, nor yet subsequently, and the 
necessity for marginal correction is seen even in the C. A., in spite of the 
magnificence of its exterior. 

1 It is probably the literalisms and hellenisms that the writer has particularly in 
mind. 


2 Unless this was originally a wulthre giving the literal equivalent of the Greek, 
and replacing, in the C. A., the correct rendering. See below, p. 211. 
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§ 4. The Wulthres. 


The third paragraph of the Praefatio concludes :— 

‘quare illa declinantes haec posita sunt quae antiquitas legis in dictis 
Graecorum contineri inveniuntur et ipsas etymologias linguarum con- 
yenienter sibi conscribtas ad unum sensum concurrere demonstra(n)tur. 

Nam et ea(s) convenit indicare, pro quod in uulthres factu(m) est— 
latina vero lingua adnotatio significatur—(ut) quare it positum est 
agnosci possit. Ubi littera .gr. super uulthre invenitur, sciat qui legit 
quod in ipso uulthre secundum quod Graecus continet scribtum est. 
Ubi vero littera .la, super uulthre invenitur, secundum latina(m) lingua(m) 
in uulthre ostensum est. Et ideo ista instructio demonstrata (i)ta est, ne 
legentes ipsos uulthres non perciperent, pro qua ratione positi sint. Sed 
quod. ws ; 

This is the only really troublesome part of the preface, and it depends 
on our interpretation of the expressions e/ymologias and convententer sibt 
how we understand the intention that lies behind a corrupt and anacoluthic 
text. So far the Praefatio, if obscure in detail, has presented a clearly- 
reasoned and well-balanced piece of composition, and I believe the same 
may be said of the remainder, if I may be optimistic enough to claim for 
the following translation the accuracy of paraphrase. 

‘Wherefore, rejecting those (errors), we have set down (only) that 
which is found in the Greek original, and it is shown how the real 
meanings (ipsas etymologias) of the words [sc77. of the different languages= 
linguarum|] that have been written as appropriate equivalents (convenienter 
stbt) each of other [or, more simply, ‘the real meanings of corresponding 
words’ |, are of the same signification.’ 

Here a word of explanation is needed to justify my rendering of 
elymologias. ‘That the writer has used the word in the sense ‘actual 
meaning’ and not in its usual acceptation ‘ derivation’ follows from the 
two preceding paragraphs.’ His Gothic and Latin renderings, he tells 
us, are not going to be formally or syntactically consonant with one 
another or with the Greek, but they will be found to have exactly the 
same meanings; this, he assures us, has received his most careful 
consideration. Now he goes still further: he is prepared to show, 

1 Cf. W. M. Lindsay, Corpus Glossary (E 318-19, p. 67) ethimologia: proprietas, 
(glossing Jerome De Viris Illustribus 63); cf. also Leiden Gloss. aethimologia : 
proprietate. Here proprietas = ‘proper meaning’, in which sense it is used by 
Quintilian. I fail to see how else etymologias is to be understood in the present 
passage, and was pleased to find that Bernhardt (Z/@Ph. ii. 294 ff.) interpreted the 
word in the same way, ‘ Und es wird gezeigt, dass die wirkliche (ipsas ?) auslegung 


(etymologias?) der sprache in gegenseitiger itibereinstimmung abgefasst auf einen 
sinn hinauslauft.’ 
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‘demonstrare’, that these renderings have the same meanings. Which 
renderings? Those, to be sure, that are at first sight not conformant ; 
those that exhibit ‘pro disciplina linguae discrepationem’, After what he 
has told us, it cannot be his purpose to ‘ demonstrate’, e.g., that kowas : 
gamainjaim: communibus are etymologically parallel, for they are evi- 
dently not, whilst the renderings would pass unchallenged, although 
the Latin communibus, at any rate, is translation-Latin,! and, for our part, 
we believe the Gothic to be equally a literalism; yet even if the words 
gr. 
were idiomatically synonymous, a note such as ‘ Somalia would be 
no ‘ demonstration ’. 

The passage immediately following is corrupt. The MS. actually 
reads ‘nam et ea convenit indicare pro quod in uulthres factum est latina 
vero lingua adnotatio significatur quare it positum est agnosci possit, &c.’, 
which makes no sense at all without at least the addition of w/ before 
guare. Kauffmann reads eas, whilst Draeseke would further emend to 
pro eo quod and positum sit. Kaufimann’s version of the passage is 
‘Denn auch sie ziemte es sich anzudeuten, in dem verhaltnis, wie es in 
den wulthres geschehen ist—auf lateinisch: adno/atio—damit erkannt 
werden kénne, weshalb das (betr. wort) gesetzt ist’. Bernhardt, punctu- 
ating differently, translates ‘Denn es ist passend dieses auch zu bezeichnen 
gemass dem, wie es in den wwlthres geschehen ist. In lateinischer 
sprache wird (damit) eine adno/atio bezeichnet (damit) weshalb das und 
’ das gesetzt sei, erkannt werden kénne. Wo der buchstabe, &c.’ 

I propose to emend Kauffmann’s punctuation of the Codex Brixianus 
here also, placing a full stop after s¢gnzficatur and substituting a comma 
for the full stop after poss’; the conjectural w/ then goes naturally before 
agnosct, thus: ‘Nam et? eas convenit indicare, pro quod in uulthres 
factum est (latina vero lingua adnotatio significatur). Quare it positum 
est ut agnosci possit, ubi littera .gr. super uulthre invenitur, sciat qui 
legit quod...’ ‘For it seemed desirable also to indicate these etymologies, 
as has been done in the wazd/hres (in Latin this means ‘ annofatio’). 
In order that the purpose may be recognized wherefor it (scz/. any such 


1 Communis, -icare is frequent in Patristic Latin and in vg. latt. as the rendering 
of ko.wos, Kovovv: see Thesaurus Linguae Lat, s.v. communis. Cf. also (ibid.) 
Rufinus, Orig. Comment. in Levit.. Homil 5 § 12 (= Migne Ser, Gr. xii, 465/r), 
‘ Vernacula quadam consuetudine scripturae commune esse dicitur quod immundum 
est... Consequenter ergo si id quod immundum est, commune appellatur, quod 
sanctum est, nominabitur separatum.’ Communis and separatus are thus technical 
literalisms that have to be explained. $ 

2 The copula, if it has any significance at all here, refers to the preceding e¢ 
ipsas etymologias, the thought being, ‘ We have (a) carefully chosen our renderings, 
and also () indicated the “etymologies”. For also the latter (6) seemed necessary 
[sctl. as well as (a)].’ 
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wulthre| has been written, will the reader note that where the letter .gr, is 
found above the ww/thre, that wzdthre follows the Greek text. Where, 
however, the letter .la. is found above the wz/fhre, the Latin text is there 
set forth, And so this annotation has been thus distinguished, lest they 
who read these zwudfhres should not perceive for what reason (pro qua 
ratione) they were written,’ * 

Thus punctuated, the passage reads more convincingly; 7 may 
reasonably be referred to the immediately preceding 7” uulthres factum 
est, whereas, if we adopt Kauffmann’s punctuation, taking wf guare 7 
posttum est closely with nam ef eas conventt indicare, pro quod in uulthres 
factum est, the relation of 7/ becomes obscure; the intrusion of ‘das 
(betr. wort)’ is irrelevant; it is difficult to see how the writer could at 
this point have had in mind the renderings, and have referred to them as 
‘7t’; futhermore, the ‘ etymologies’ set forth in the wa/thres were written 
to show that all the renderings were synonymous; they were not intended 
to explain why any particular rendering was used. To this point we 
shall return presently. 

It is not enough, then, to write down in Gothic the true meaning (zpsa 
etymologta) of a word or phrase in the Greek or Latin text with the object 
of ‘demonstrating’ its identity in sense with the corresponding Gothic 
rendering, but the writer is careful to indicate, by superscribing .gr. or 
.la, (?or both) over the paraphrase, whether the zwz/fhre refers to the 
Greek or to the Latin text. These marginal notes are therefore to some 
extent comparable to those in the R.V., ‘indicating the exact rendering 
of words to which, for the sake of English idiom, we were obliged to give 
a less exact rendering in the text.’ ? 

Unfortunately, the MS. breaks off at this point, and we are left 
uncertain whether there was yet another kind of wu/‘hre marked ‘.go.’ 
and written in Latin for the benefit of the Latin readers who would like 
to have explained to them the zpsas e¢ymologvas of the Greek and Gothic. 
I mention this only as a possibility; had there been such, the writer 
would in all probability have mentioned them along with the others; 
moreover, the edition was brought out by Goths for Goths,’ the walthres 
being of course in Gothic, and not in Latin, as follows clearly from the 


1 Kauffmann renders the last sentence, ‘Und deshalb ist diese anweisung so 
erklart, damit die leser gerade die wulthres in dem sinne auffassen, in dem sie 
gesetzt sind.’ Bernhardt, ‘Und deshalb ist jenes wahrzeichen angegeben, damit 
nicht die, welche die wulthres selbst lesen, in unkenninis seien, aus welchem 
grunde sie gesetzt sind,’ 


* See R.V., Preface iii. § 4. E.g., L. xii. g9 broken through : Margin ‘ Gr, digged 
through ’, 


* It is hardly worth while speculating whether the original edition contained a 
preface in Gothic as well as in Latin, although that is a prior? not improbable, 
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words ‘ubi vero littera .la. super wulthre invenitur, secundum latinam 
linguam ostensum est’, The fact that there are no traces of such Latin 
glosses in f points in the same direction. 

Nor can we be absolutely certain that the annotated bilingual of which 
the Praefatio formed the introduction is one and the same with that 
which we call the Brixian on account of the gothicizing renderings which 
Burkitt was the first to recognize in the text of f. The fact, however, 
that the Praefatio and the codex f are found together makes the identity 
reasonably probable. 

The Latin text which was selected to partner the Gothic in this 

annotated edition, and of which the present Brixianus is a near descen- 
dant, may previously have been in the company of the Gothic text, and 
so already partly assimilated to it; nevertheless the obligation, under 
which the editors had placed themselves, of accounting for ‘ discrepancies ’ 
in the renderings, may have been an additional inducement to them to 
assimilate the two texts where this could reasonably be done, and this 
- @ priort tendency may partly account for the Gothic renderings found in 
all the four Gospels of f. 
- We will now illustrate the preceding paragraphs by a few examples of 
the Brixian wa/thre, or paraphrase of ‘discrepant’ renderings. Since we 
have neither the Gothic nor the Latin text of the Brixian before us, 
we will content ourselves with the C. A. and f, and proceed as though 
we intended to combine these two into a bilingual, devising zez/thres after 
the plan of the Brixian Editors. 

There are possible four combinations :— 

A. Gothic agrees with Greek against Latin. 


Be ss Fe ,, Latin against Greek. 
(Ce Fy a eee DOU: 
D e e » heither. 


We will exhibit the Greek, the text of C.A., and that of f, followed by 
a wulthre such as the Brixian editor would have written in the margin by 


way of annotation. 
a 


A. (M. xxvii. 48) exorigev avrov: draggkida ina: dabat ec bibere: gaf imma 
driggkan (or, draggk; cf. L. viii. 55 gtdan mat). 


sor 
B. (M. viii. 32) oppnoev: run gawaurhiedun sis: impetum Sect: rann(un). 
(M, xxvii. 3) karexpi6y: du stauat gatauhans: ad iudicitum ductus ; 


gr. 
gadomips warp, [vg. damnatus |. 


(L. vi. 7) xatnyopia avrov: tl du wrohjan ina: occasionem aceusand: ; 


gr. ; e 
wroh vs (or, wroh ana ina; Cf. J. xviii, 29). 
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C. (Mk. vii. 2) cowas: gamainjaim: commumbus: NO WULTHRE REQUIRED. 
gr. ela. 


D. (M, xi. 1) pereBn: ushof sik: transit: uslatp, pairhiddja. 


gr. ela. 

(Mk. iv. 28) mAnpy otrov: fullip kaurnis : plenum granum: fullata kaurn. 

These zwudthres fulfil the conditions, expressed and implied, of the text 
of the Praefatio. The renderings of the two translations sometimes 
differ from one another and from the Greek ‘fro disciplina linguae’ ; 
nevertheless they are shown, ‘ demonstrantur’, to have the sare meaning 
by the only means possible in the circumstances, namely, by giving 
a close rendering of the Greek reading and the Latin version, and 
leaving it to the reader’s intelligence, by comparing these with the 
Gothic, to see that all three really come to the same thing. This is all 
that can be done by way of ‘demonstration’. 

If we take zpsas etymologias to mean ‘derivations’, it becomes im- 
possible to reconcile this meaning with the intentions of the writer as 
we understand them. Let us take, e. g., Kauffmann’s example Mk, vii. 2 
Kowas: gamainjaim: communibus in connexion with his translation of 
part of § 3: ‘Dass gerade die etymologischen entsprechungen der 
sprachen, wo sie einander angepasst niedergeschrieben sind, auf ein 
und denselben sinn hinauslaufen. Denn auch sie ziemte es sich 
anzudeuten, in dem verhiltnis, wie es in den wulthres geschehen ist 
—auf lateinisch: adnofatio—damit erkannt werden kénne, weshalb das 
(betr. wort) gesetzt ist.” This does not accord with the writer’s ex- 
pressed intention: there is no ‘ dscrepatio’ of meaning or of construction, 
between the three words, so that if there is any difference at all, it must 

j gr. 

be idiomatic, in which case ‘gamaznjaim’ would be justified only as 
a marginal note to an idiomatic rendering of xowas. 

Kauffmann says (p. 314): ‘Ich denke mir also, um ein beispiel zu 

Sore 
geben, bei einer stelle wie Mk. vii. 2... war gamainjaim am rand 
vermerkt worden, um die iibersetzung durch den beleg der griechischen 
entsprechung zu rechtfertigen, . . . Analog bei latinismen wie z.b. fagino 
anstat audahafia L. i, 28: in der gr. vorlage steht xeyapiropern, der 
gegentiber die gotische fassung allzu frei erscheinen konnte; durch eine 
ela. 

am rand beigefiigte glosse ans/az wurde die fiir die gotische fassung 
massgebende lateinische tibersetzung gratia (plena) erlauternd angezogen 
usw.’ Again (p. 315) ‘Die sigle .gr. bedeutet dass im betreffenden fall 
die griechische lesart bei der wortwahl den ausschlag gegeben hat, wie 
in anderen fallen, in der HS. mit .la. bezeichnet, die lateinische, 
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But the author of the Praefatzo proposes to justify differences, not 
agreements, between the renderings and the original Greek. He has 
undertaken to demonstrate the fitness of the Gothic and Latin renderings 
by showing that they have the same meaning as the Greek, even where 
they are to the superficial critic not formally coincident. And he has 
too much regard for the authority of the Greek text to justify a Gothic 
rendering merely by pointing out a word or a similar turn of speech 
in the Latin version, rather than by the intrinsic merit of the rendering 
itself, 

In connexion with the meaning to be attached to the Brixian efymo- 
logia, it suggests itself that the Goth may have had in mind etymological 
wulthres to single words, as in the following: 


ret la 
M, viii. 12 e€wrepov: hindumisto: exteriores: *utmisto. 
wer. .la. 
J. xix. 12 avrideyer: andstandip: contradictt: andgupip. 
s2he la, 


J. ix. 16 cxiopa: missagiss: schisma: gaskaideins, 

This, however, is @ prvor7 unlikely. Andgiban does not mean ‘con- 
tradict, oppose’, but ‘to speak to, take leave of’ (L. viii. 19; ix. 61), 
and, as we have seen, the Goth usually proceeds with a strict regard 
for the sense of his original. An etymological wz/thre such as ‘.gr. .la. 
andgipip’ would have been useful only to show why that word was 
not used, which is no part of the praefator’s plan. The same applies 
in the other cases; *s/misfo is not extant, obvious as it seems as a 
rendering of e£zepov; we may conclude that the word, if it existed, 
was here inadmissible, Avndumisto, at any rate, seems semantically 
unexceptionable in view of the common use of /Azmdar = wepay, whence 
hindumisto = ultimum. Similarly gaskaideons (Rom, x. 12) is used to 
render Suacroky [R. V. there is no distinction (difference A. V.) between 
Jew and Greek], and would in the present instance have been a bad, if 
etymologizing, rendering. 

The annotation by means of wul/hres does not seem to have been 
very thorough; indeed, many of the Gothic and Latin renderings and 
readings—so far as we can see from the text of C. A, and f—would not 
have stood the test imposed upon them, whilst a complete comb-out 
of errors, conflations, confusions with parallel passages and the like was, 
we should imagine, neither possible nor even contemplated. Some of 
the inaccuracies and confusions we meet with in the C. AA—how many, 
we cannot say—no doubt belong to a period subsequent to the Brixian 
edition, for, comparatively short as that period was, we have indisputable 
proof that the Gothic text underwent changes in post-Brixian time: see 
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chapter xvi, § 2. On the other hand, the fact that a number of passages, 
even in the Brixian text, would not bear comparison with the correct 
Greek reading, is strikingly illustrated by the examples given in the next 
chapter of the influence of the parallel passages on one another, some of 
which, at least, must go back as far as the Brixian Bilingual. We 
will give these cases, briefly showing the Greek, the rendering of the 
C, A,, and the text of f. 


From chapter xvii. § 1. 
M. ix, 12 wyvovres: hatlar: sant. 
J. vii, 12 ayabos: sunjeins: verax. 
J. xviii, 5 amexpiOnoav avte: andhafjandans imma gepun: respondentes 
et dixerunt. 
L. iv. 9 xa: haproh: deinde. 
L. v. 10 eon (wypov: stud nutans: erttis captores. 
L. vi. 32-4 xapis: laune: retributro, 
L. ix. 12 evpwow: bugjaina: emant, 
L, xix. 23 eme rpame(av: du skattjam: nummulariis ef, 
L. xx, 21 Aeyeis: roders: loquerzs. 
Mk. ii. 22 BAnreov: giuland: miftunt. 
Mk. ix. 15 nomagovro: inwetun: adoraveruni. 


From chapter xvii, § 2. 
M, vi. 24 avOegera: ufhauserp: obediet. 
J. vi. 37 Si8aow: gaf: dedit. 
J. vil, 15 IovSaoe: manageins : “turbae. 
J. xvi, 21 yerwnon: gabauran ist: natus fuerdt (est e) ef. 
L. v. 18 ewweveyxew : vaiwa ina tnnatbereina: quomodo eum inferre. 
L. ix. 26 ca: atbbau: aut. 
L. xvi, 10 adios: untriggws: infidelis. 


Here then is evidence to show that there were Gothic and Latin 
renderings in the Brixian which did not agree with the Greek text, 
unless we suppose the latter to have been accommodated to the other 
two, which we are not entitled to assume. These renderings, therefore, 
cannot have been ‘demonstrated’, by means of wuilthres, to be synony- 
mous with the graeca veritas. It is evident that zoulthres such as 

-2T. 


(MK. ix, 15) emzovtun: adoraverunt: gohdedun (nonatovro); (M. vi. 24) 


: Where the C. A, and f stand alone, the assimilation of the two texts is not 
necessarily the work of the Brixian editors, but may have been effected subsequently 
in a bilingual copy of the original Brixian. There is nothing to show, however, 


that such was ever made, and, even then, it is highly improbable that all the 
examples arose in this way. 
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gr. 
ufhauserp: obedies: Sere: (= avéefera, cf. L. xvi. 13) would have 
defeated the very object that the Praefatio seems to have had particularly 
. in view, by drawing attention to a discrepancy that is obviously without 
any justification, 
Then, again, when this bilingual, with its marginal zwa/fhres, came 
to be copied, the door would be opened wide to all kinds of corruption. 


gr. 
A wulthre like M. xxvii. 3 acon warp might easily find its way back 
into the text and so nullify the work of the Brixian editors, and this was 
especially likely to happen where the scribe was more familiar with the 
older text, which would contain just such literalisms of translation from 
which the Brixian text had been purged. Conversely, wzlthres like 


ela. 

M. xxvii. 48 gaf imma driggkan (draggk) would provide an opportunity 
for such latinisms to slip into the Gothic text,’ and it is well within the 
bounds of probability that a number of Latin readings and renderings in 
the C, A. were originally Brixian wa/thres, . 

These arguments go to support our contention that the C.A,, with 
all its inaccuracies, latinisms, confusions, and conflations, need not be 
more than a generation removed from the Brixian Bilingual, whose 
praefatio promised more fairly than the Editors performed (p, 202). 


1 L, vii. 42 vapro usgebeina may be a case in point: see p. 178. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCES OF THE TEXTUAL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE GOTHS. 


§ 1. The conflation in Luke ix. 43. 


Berore proceeding to illustrate the extent and diversity of the revi- 
sional activity that was expended on the Gothic text, by giving an 
account of the post-Brixian revisions that are still discernible, of the 
interaction, within the Gothic text itself, of parallel passages, and of 
traces pointing to the comparison of the Gothic with the Greek MSS. 
subsequent to original translation, it will be convenient to deal with the 
curious conflation in L. ix. 43, which illustrates several features of the 
textual history of the C.A. For the reader’s convenience we will give 
the Greek of Streitberg, followed by C.A., Vulgate, and the text of 
cef ff%r, after which we will exhibit C. A., ef in detail, in three columns, 
and, lastly, cefff*r again, to compare with the second arrangement 
of C.A., e andf. 

Tavtwv d¢ Oavpatovray emt macw ots eroinoev o Inoous ecrrev de* Tpos Tous 
pa@nras avrov. 

At allaim pan sildaleikjandam bi alla poei gatawida Iesus [qap 
Paitrus: frauja, dulve weis ni mahtedum usdreiban pamma? ip Iesus 
gap: pata kuni ni usgaggip, nibai in bidom jah in fastubnja.] qap pan 
du siponjam seinaim. 

Vg. omnibusque mirantibus in omnibus quae faciebat, dixit ad disci- 
pulos suos. 

cefff?r: Omnibus mirantibus in omnibus quae faciebat (+iesus 
fqrd), [dixit ei (om, ef) Petrus: domine, quare (propter quid c) nos 
non potuimus eicere illum (eum fr, illud c)? quibus (ad ille f) dixit: 
quoniam (om. f) huiusmodi (eiusmodi ff, hoc genus f) orationibus 
(-ne ff?) et ieiuniis eicitur (eicietur c, eiciuntur et ieiunio ff?, non exiet 
nisi in orationibus et ieiuniis f)|; dixit autem (-+iesus r) ad discipulos 
suos (et discentibus suis e). 


' The addition of Se (2) is rare; von Soden cites only H86 K'88(— yw, H) and 
beefffr, It is extremely doubtful whether it stood in the Vorlage, and I un- 
hesitatingly recommend its deletion from Streitberg’s text. 
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& A 


e. 
dixit Petrus domine 
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i 
dixit Petrus domine 


i. gap Paitrus frauja 

ii, dulve weis ni mahte- 

dum usdreiban 

pamma 

ip Iesus qap 

. pata kuni ni usgag- 
gip nibai in bidom 
jah in fastubnja 

v. qap pan du sipon- 
jam seinaim 


quare nos non potu- 
imus eicere illum 


quare nos non potu- 
imus eicere eum 

ill. ad ille dixit 

hoc genus non exiet 
nisi in orationibus 

et ieiuniis - 

dixit autem ad_ disci- 
pulos suos 


quibus dixit 

quoniam —_—huiusmodi 
orationibus et ieiuniis 
eicitur 

dixit autem et discen- 
tibus suis 


ceffi?r 
i. dixit ei (om. ef) Petrus domine 
ii, quare (propter quid c) nos non potuimus 
illud c) 

i. quibus (ad ille f) dixit 

quoniam (om. f) huiusmodi (eiusmodi ff?, hoc genus f) orationibus 
(-ne ff?) et ieiuniis eicitur (eicietur c, eiciuntur et ieiunio ff”, non exiel 
nisi in orationibus et ieiuniis f) 

. dixit autem (+iesus r) ad discipulos suos (et discentibus suis e). 


eicere illum (eum fr, 


< 


The first thing we notice is the complete agreement, word for word, 
of f with C, A." Indeed, no more striking proof could be furnished of 
‘the dependence of f upon the text of C.A. than ad (scil. at) dle dixit, 
where z/e betrays misreading or misunderstanding of IS (i.e. Iesus) for 
the Gothic or Latin dem. pron. zs, whence the reading z//e of the Codex 
Brixianus. Similar mistakes occur elsewhere in the C.A.? The appa- 
rent discrepancy between /as/ubnja and zetunits is to be explained as 
a scribal error; the Latin reading points to /fas/ubnjam as the correct 
Brixian reading, the abbreviation for which—/as/uénja—the scribe of 
C.A. mistook for the singular. The Brixian Gothic 7 bzdom jah in 
JSastubnjam, therefore, is after the Latin of f (ce ff’r) against the Greek 
ev mpocevxn kar vnoreca Of M. and Mk., with which C. A. Mk, ix. 29 7 
bidat jah fastubnja entirely agrees, as it does with the vg. latt. of 
Mk. ix. 29 oratione ef tetunto, M. xvil. 21 per orationem et retunium (-ne 
et -zo f).° 

1 But cf, Odefey, p. 60, ‘Man sieht sofort, dass keine dieser lat. Hss. sich genau 
mit der gotischen deckt, wenn auch f ihr sehr nahe kommt.’ 

2 The Gothic abbreviation for Incovs is miswritten zs (thus simulating the dem. 
pron.), in L. viii. 46,50; Mk.ix. 39; x. 18, 42; xiv. 62; and in Mk. i. 42 the Gothic 
demonstrative is (= avrov) has erroneously been written IS (= Jesus). 


3 Odefey (p. 62), ‘Der plural didom, der... eine feine anpassung an den sinn 
darstellen diirfte, wohingegen der sing. /asfubuja engen anschluss an die quelle 
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Before going on to discuss the relation between C. A. and e, we will 
speak of the Gothic and Latin conflation generally. It arises, of course, 
from the parallel passages M. xvii. 19-21 and Mk. ix. 28-9, of which 
the Greek text is: 

M. xvii. 19-20 dca te nyers ovk nduynOnpev exBarew avto; o de Inoous Aeyer 
avuTols .. 6 (2 I) Touro O€ To yevos OUK €KTOpevEeTaL €L py EV TPOTEVX]) Kat 
vyoresa,* 

Mk. ix. 28-29 ore qyets ove ndvynOjpev exBadrew avto; Kat eumev avTois’ ToOUTO 
To yevos ev ovdert Suvarar e&eAOery ev pn Ev MpOTEVXN Kac YNOTELA. 

The question we have to answer is, have the conflations of C. A. -f 
and of the group c-e-ff?-r arisen independently, or, if not, which of the 
two groups is responsible for the reading of the other. Odefey maintains 
the former opinion, deriving both from the Greek. He says (pp. 61-2): 
‘So findet endlich aus dem text der parallelstellen selbst die ganze frage 
eine sehr einfache lésung, indem dadurch klar wird, dass die gotische 
lesart wort fiir wort, die lateinische von ce ff? nur unter voraussetzung 
einer weniger Angstlichen anlehnung der tibersetzer ans original, aus 
dem griechischen wortlaut abgeleitet werden kann ... Die iibereinstim- 
mung zwischen dem gotischen und griechischen text (besonders im 
Math.) ist so gross, dass dagegen weder die tibereinstimmung mit dem 
lateinischen von ce ff? autkommen, noch die kleineren abweichungen 
an dem resultat etwas andern kénnen, dass wir die dem gotischen 
entsprechende fassung der parallelstelle in der griechischen quelle 
Wulfilas voraussetzen miissen—falls sie nicht aus f itibernommen ist.’ 

But Odefey is wrong in his facts. The agreements of C. A. with the 
Greek and ce f ff’r are as follows: 


gap Pattrus frauja — ef (dixzt+e7 e ff? r). 

dulve weis nt mahtedum usdretban imma? Greek (M. and Mk.), ceffl?r. 
th Iesus gap f only. 

Pata kunt Greek (Mk.), f. 

ni usgaggtp nibat Greek (M.), f. 

tn bidom jah in fastubnja(m) cenit, 

qap pan &c. beef f*r. 


The only part in which C. A. exactly agrees with the Greek against 
the Latin is in the words Aata kunt and ni usgaggib nibat, the former 
representing the reading of Mk., the latter that of Matth., and in each case 
f goes with C.A. On the other hand the Latin agrees with the Greek 


beweist. Dagegen ist der doppelte plural in f auf das verstandliche bestreben nach 
angleichung des einen im gotischen vorgefundenen singulars an den plural des 
parallelen satzteiles zuriickzufiihren ...’ But all this lacks verisimilitude. 

1 This is the received reading; now, however, v. 21 is omitted, with Sin* B 
33 &c., as being an interpolation after the text.of Mark. 
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against the Gothic with quibus = avtos, which C.A. omits, reading 
th Tesus gap for o de Ingous Aeyer avrors and kau erev avrows of Matthew 
and Mark. 


But in three important respects C. A, and cef ff2r agree against 
the Greek : 

1. gap Paitrus frauja = dixtt (et) Petrus domtne. 

2. in bidom jah in fastubnja(m) = orationibus et retunis. 

3. gah pan = dixit autem, the addition of autem being cited in two 
Greek MSS., H and y, and in bce f ff?r. 

These three readings cannot have arisen independently, and alone 
the numerical preponderance of ce ff?r over C.A.f, apart from the 
external probabilities of the case, speak for the Latin origin of the 
conflation in Gothic. We are prepared to admit the possibility of Gothic 
influence in e, and, perhaps, of Gothic (Burgundian) agency in some 
of the Africanisms of c; but we know too little about the provenance of 
ff? to think of extending the possibility to this ancient MS.,! whilst r is 
apparently of Irish origin. 

However, we need hardly more than the agreement of ce ff?r in 
quoniam hutusmodt (eiusm. ff?) orationibus (-ne ff?) et cecuniis eicitur (-cietur 
C, etctuntur et recunzo ff") together with what we already know of the 
Palatinian, to make it certain that we have in the text of ceff?ra 
conflation which, originating in the Old Latin, found its way into the 
Gothic text, apparently by way of the Palatinian Bilingual, and thence 
into the Brixian. This derives. support from the fact that a few verses 
farther, v. 50, the interpolation mz amshun auk ist manne, saet nt ga- 
waurkjat maht in namin meinamma (after Mk, ix. 39) is shared by 
abcelr nemo est enim qui non factat virtulem tn nomine meo. The 
agreement of e and f dait Petrus, against déxit ec c ff? r is most im- 
portant as showing the chain of descent; the addition of e7 belongs to 
the subsequent history of c ff? r. 

On the other hand, the freely conceived guonzam hucusmodi orationibus 
ef tetunits etcttur of the Old Latin has, possibly in post-Palatinian, time, 
been adjusted, in the Gothic text, to the reading of M. xvii, 21 (not | 
extant in C. A.), with only the plural d¢dom jah fastubnja(m) to betray its 
former identity with ce ff? r, whilst the zeewnis of f points to the Brixian 
fastubnjam. 

We have in this chain of deseent another proof, if such were needed, 
of the earlier date of the Palatinian Bilingual. 

1 Buchanan in O.L.B.T., v, introd. p. v, ‘The early history of the MS, is 


involved in utter obscurity. The copyist left no record of his name or environment. 
His work shows him unacquainted with the Latin language.’ 
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§ 2, Post-Brixian Revisions. 


It is @ prior’ very probable that both the Gothic and the Latin text of 
what once formed the Brixian Bilingual were, subsequently to the dis- 
sembling of that work, each separately revised, so that neither the C. A. 
nor the Codex f exactly represents its ancestor of the bilingual. The 
Latin portion of the Brixian may therefore have contained many more 
Gothic renderings than are to be found in f,? and where f has reverted to 
the rendering or reading of the Old Latin or vg., such Gothicisms have 
disappeared without trace. 

It is similarly possible, a préor7, for the Gothic text to have altered, f on 
the contrary retaining its former gothicizing reading or rendering. Now 
this has actually happened, and that in many more instances than we can 
definitely prove ; the few certain cases that we are about to discuss, how~ 
ever, show beyond doubt that the Gothic text has been altered since its 
partnership with the Old Latin in the Brixian. 

M. xxvii, 53 «ac e€eXOovres. . . exon Oov . . . kar evepaviaOnoay moddots jah Us- 
gaggandans ... innatgaggandans ... jah ataugidedun stk managaim vg. f 
ef exeunles .. . venerunt in (introverunt f)... et apparuerunt multis. As the 
Gothic text stands, jah (2) should be made to precede zznalgaggandans ; 
nevertheless the copula now occupies its old position, since zznalgaggan- 
dans is a homoioteleutic alteration, after wsgaggandans, of the correct 
and original reading zwnatzddjedun, which stood in the Brixian, and is 
preserved in the zx/roverunt of f, against latt. rell. venerunt. 

IB bse (1)-2 € + + vooouvs Oeparrevewy). kat ameorei\ev avtous ... tata rovs 
acGevourtas, (sauhtins gahailjan). jah insandida ins... gahailjan allans 
bans unhailans. The last four words in the latt. are vg. latt. sanare 
(curare e) infirmos ; aegrotos a; omnes infirmitates F. 

The consideration of the rendering whazlans contributes an interesting 
and instructive paragraph to the history of the Gothic text. The Greek 
aodems (4) and acéevwr (6) are elsewhere represented by szwks 3.2.3.1. = 
g/to times. Unhails occurs only here, once in L, v. 31,‘ and once in 
t Cor. xi, 30. Now wnhazlans is a perfectly sound rendering and, con- 
sidered by itself, would appear to be nothing more remarkable than one 

Cf, Odefey, op. cit., pp. 128-go, ‘lesarten, die dem Cod. argenteus verloren 
gegangen sind.’ 

7 E.g., Liv. 19 qua parte illum inferrent, of f, in the Brixian probably read 
quomodo : see p. 235. 

8 We may have, in L. vi. 9 usgistjan, a post-Palatinian correction to the Western 
prone feraete in view of the isolated occideve ofe. See p. 115 (L. xx. 14). 

Vv. 31 fat unhatlans, in contrast to hailat, see p. 233 (M. ix. 12). Note 


; Cor. xi. 30 acbevers Kat appwoto siukat jah unhailat, Cf. also acGeve siuks ist (was) 
26142519; 10, 
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of the exceptional renderings we find so often in Luke. The isolated 
rendering of the Codex f, however, coupled with the addition of ad/ans, 
omnes in both C. A, and f, show that we have to deal with a conflation that 
has crept into both texts, evidently from the parallel M. x. 1. The con- 
flations are not identical, however, since a/lans bans unhailans = wavras 
Tous agGevovrras, whereas omnes infirmitates = wacas vooovs, neither of 
which coincides with the reading of M. x. 1 viz. racay vooov. The most 
probable explanation is here also the simplest. 

Let us set out from the text of M. x. I, Oeparrevey Tacav voooy Kat Tacay 
padaxav, This is not extant in C. A., but the missing portion can be 
supplied from M. ix, 35 éepaevwr macay vocoy Kat macay padakeay hatljands 
allos sauhtins jah alla unhailja. The text of M. x, 1 will therefore be; 


Oeparevety Tacav voroy Kat Tacay paNak.av 
gahailjan allos sauhtins jah alla unhailja 
vg. f omnem languorem et omnem infirmitatem. 


Let it be observed that vooos is uniformly rendered by sawhis 2.0.4.2, 
which is only used in the plural, even when the Greek word is singular, 
and this fact will help to explain the plural a//a unhatija, which seems in 
any case preferable to the alternative a// unhazije, the adjectival use of ad/s, 
in the singular, being found only in the Epistles (cf. £.B. § 283, note). 
Unhaili occurs only once more M., ix. 12 Aaz unhatli habandans? 

Returning to the text of L. ix. 2 cara rovs acbevouvras vg. latt. sanare 
injirmos, the original Gothic reading was doubtless gahazljan pans stukans.® 
This must have been affected, say in pre-Brixian time,* by the parallel (a//os 
sauhtins jah) alla unharlja of M.x. 1° and altered to gahatljan alla unhailja 
the Latin half of the bilingual conforming with sanare omnes infirmitates, thus 
accounting quite simply for the reading of f. Later, when the Brixian (or 
its descéndant) was dissembled, and the two texts, Gothic and Latin, 
entered upon a new and independent life, the Gothic text underwent 
numerous alterations, and the Brixian a//a unhazija, being compared with 
the true reading rovs acOevovvras, latt. *ufirmos, was botched up by being 

1 ‘Nur im pl, belegt, fiir sing. steht ster’ Streitberg, W.B. ; 

2 Madama occurs only three times in the N.T., viz. M. iv. 23, ix. 35, x. 1; 


padaxos three times, twice in C. A. as /nasgjaim M. xi. 8; L. vii. 25. 

8 Cf. L. iv. 40 acGevowvtas sinkans ; so also L, vii. 10 fana siukan skalk, L. x. 9 
siukans. ae 

4 If, asis highly improbable, the original Brixian had been completely purged 
of error, this and some other corruptions (cf. p. 210, note) would have to be referred 
to a bilingual copy made from it (Brix.*). Having regard to the permanent 
possibility that at least one such copy stood between the original Brixian and the 
actual Argenteus and Brixianus, our ‘ Brixian’ must occasionally be taken to include 
Brix.? 

5 The first Gospel had a paramount influence on the parallel passages of the 
others: cf. v. Soden, p. 1424. 
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half-corrected to allans hans unhailans. But the rendering unhazlans, 

even more than the intruding a//ans, betrays the history of this passage, in 

which the omnes cnfirmitates of f forms a prominent landmark. 

L. ix. 43 The C. A. here reads fas/ubnja which, witness zeduniis of f, 
probably goes back to a Brixian /as/ubnjam. See pp. 212 fi. 

L. xvii. 28 ev rats nuepaus Aor in dagam Lodis, vg. loth. ‘loth... codd. fere 
omnes nostri et b ff? (v. 28, 32) ilq r8(non A)...l¢ Mvg.ac d 
(semper) ef ff? (v. 29) gat... . In Jo¢h h finalem vere aspiratam credi- 
mus et litterae t quasi pro tutamento fuisse, cum, gallicismo crescente, 
t finalis, nude posita, vix audita esset’ (Wordsw.-White, ad loc.). 

In view of the agreement of ce f with the Greek form Aor (only D, 
v. 32, has Aw9) we may take the C. A. Lo, Lodis to be a late (post- 
Brixian) alteration to the vg. latt. pler. o/h. 

Mk. iii. 29 evoxos eotw aovov apaptnpatos atweinaizos frawaurhtais, vg. 
latt. aeterni delicti (peccati ae). Now f (fr? Soden) stands isolated 
with the *K-reading cudicit’ (xpuseas). Here again f preserves the 
Brixian Gothic s/auos, and I should unhesitatingly alter Streitberg’s 
apaptnuatos to the Antiochian xpicews, accounting for the present 
frawaurhtais as a post-Brixian alteration. (Cf. Preface, p. 10, and 
Appendix). 

Mk. iv. 19 rov atwvos routov Pizos libainats, vg. saecult ; saeculi huiusf. The 
present /dainazs is after L. viii. 14, but saecule: huzus of f, the only Latin 
MS. to exhibit the *K-reading rovrov (om. latt. cett.), points to the Brixian 
whose Gothic read Ars aiwi's. See p. 196. 


§ 3. The Glosses in the C.A. and their bearing on the text-history 
of the Gothic Gospels. 


(z) Marginal Glosses. 


The textual history of the Gothic Gospels does not come to an end 
with the C.A., for even this sumptuous manuscript bears traces of the 
emendator’s zeal. Of the marginal glosses, of which there are 1.0.10.4 
= 15,” Gabelentz-Loebe (Prolegomena xxxii) write: ‘In marginibus 
leguntur .. . lectiones variae et glossae, diversissima ratione scriptae, 
aliae enim pereleganter (uti ad L. vi. 49; vii. 323 ix. 13), aliae male 
pictae (uti ad L. vi. 27) aliae ut literarum ductum et colorem inscriptionum 


' This (? Irish) MS. r (with p) sporadically agrees with the Codex f, 

* Viz. M. vi. 24; L. iii 145 v.28; vi.27, 40, 49; vii. 32; viii. 273 1X.13, 843 Xvi. 
13; Mk. i. 6, rr [not ii. 13]; v. 4; xii, 24. Streitberg counts five marginal glosses 
in Mark (see £.B, § 11), but this apparently includes Mk. ii. 13, where the scribe, 


having overlooked the words jah all manageins tddjedun du imma, had to find room 
for them in the margin, 
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illarum aequiparent ; aliae splendorem argenteum servarunt (uti ad Mk. i. 
6, 11), aliarum color adeo nigruit, ut an unquam argenteus fuerit, cognosci 
vix possit... .’ 

A brief inspection of these glosses will help us to understand the inter- 
polations into, and the substitutions for, the original text which appear, 
some quite clearly, others less certainly, in the text of C.A. In g cases 
the gloss refers to a. parallel passage, or to the immediate context. In 7 
of these the alternative is synonymous with the word in the text; the gloss 
to Mk. v. 4, however, shows us a contextual reading in process of being 
levelled out without regard for the Greek text. 

M. vi. 24 papova mammonin: Marg. fachupra, ie. fathuprathna, referring 
to that rendering in L. xvi. 9, 11, 13 where, however (L. xvi. 13), we 
finda marginal cross-reference mammonim referring back to the passage 
in Matthew. Of the two renderings, mammonin is probably the 
original. 

L, v. 28 nxodovénvev avt@ iddja afar imma: Marg. laistida, bringing the 
passage into line with v. 27 latsted afar mis. Iddja afar occurs only 
here in Luke (p. 74), and altogether only 3.1.1.6 = 11/55 times, against 
laistjan (afar) 44/55. 

L. vis 27 ayamate Tous €xOpous UL@V, KAAWS TOLELTE TOLS pLTOVTW ULLAS Srijod ‘Pans 
hatandans izwis, watla taujaid faim fijandam izwis: Marg. hatjandam. 
The present text will stand, although ex4pos = fiyands 3.0.5.1 = 9/10 
whilst jucew also = fijan 2.8.5.0 = 15/17 (not, as Streitberg says, 
usually translated by Aaf/an: see his note ad loc.). In this passage, 
exOpovs appears as ha/andans to avoid the repetition fiyandans ... 
fijandam: cf. the parallel M. v. 44 frijobh fijands tzwarans . . . watla 
laujaip paim hatjandam izwis. In the present passage the gloss hafan- 
dam may be intended to bring the second word into line with the pre- 
ceding context, or it may be a correction of hatandans to hafandans, 
the latter form being more familiar to the scribe who, however, wrote 
hatjandam by mistake. Again, the gloss may refer to the reading of 
the parallel M. v. 44 wazla taujath Paim hatjandam irzwis. 

L. vi. 49 morapos flodus: Marg. ala, bringing v. 49 into line with v. 48 
and M. vii. 25, 27. : 

L. vii. 32 eOpnvnoaper gaunodedum: Marg. hufum after M. xi. 17 Auf[um). 

L, viii. 27 Sapora unhulbons: Marg. skohsla after M. viii. 31. As the Gk, 
of M, viii. 31 reads damoves, however, this gloss may possibly refer to 
L. viii. 29 umo rov Saipovos, in which case skohs/a would be dative sing. 
Cf. p. 88, note 1. 

L. xvi. 13: see M. vi. 24. 

Mk. v. 4 dapaca manna ni mahta ina gatamjan: Marg. gabindan evidently 
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from the previous verse, Cf. the isolated dyoa 1 Sapaca in the Codex 
Alexandrinus. 

Mk. xii. 24 ras ypapas mela: Marg. dokos, inspired perhaps by v. 26 ana 
bokom Mosezis, translating ev ty BiB\e Mecews. Bokos = at ypacpa 
occurs only once in the text (Mk. xiv. 49), otherwise gameleis, pata 
gamelido, mela 9/10. 


Other glosses are alternative renderings either indicating a simple 
preference or intended for the improvement or the correction of the text. 
L. iii. 14 “apxetobe waldaip: Marg. ganohtdai’ sijaip (content estote). The 

correction is well needed. 

L. vi. 40 xarypricpevos gamanwids: Marg. ustauhans (vg. latt. perfectus ; 
R, V. when he is perfected). Gamanwids is the literal rendering, but 
here less correct than zs/auwhans, which means complete, finished, perfect 
= redews, rather than erowos, ready, and is, perhaps, suggested by the 
Latin, For the same use of ws/auhans cf. 2 Cor, xiii. 11 xaraprifecde 
ustauhanat stjayp ‘ be perfected’. 

L. ix. 13 rov Aaoy manaseida’; Marg. managein. The text is wrong, 
and the gloss a justified correction: see p. 134. 

L. ix. 34 epoBnOncay Se ev tm ekewous evoedOew eis THY veheAny faurhiidedun 
pan in hammet jainat gemun in famma milhmin: Marg. jah at im in 
milhmam atgaggandam, With the intrusive jah cf. b £1 q ef entrantibus 
lis in nubem. 

Mk. i. 6 ayptov harpiwisk: Marg. w/z. Neither word occurs again in the 
Gospels ; but cf. aypreAacos welbers alewabagms Rom. xi. 17, 24. 

Mk. i. 11 €v @ evdoxnoa zn Dused (= ev oor, lat. ¢e, but *K @ after M. iii. 17; 

here perhaps altered from an original Jammie?) wala galetkaida: Marg. 

Puket wilda, ‘1 wanted ‘“Auker””’, written by a corrector who preferred the 

acc. construction ‘zur bezeichnung der gesinnung u, handlung gegen’ 

(W. B.), and was evidently annoyed to find his emendation ignored. 
Thus we find, even among the 15 marginal glosses that have, 

apparently by different hands, found their way into the C. A., a varied 

selection of the means whereby different renderings, latinisms, parallelisms 
and contextual corruptions have crept into the text of the Gothic Gospels. 

We have already mentioned the possibility that some of the zud/hres may 

have found their way, in subsequent copies of the Brixian Gothic, into the 

text and so into the C.A, If it happened that some of the wuwdthres, not 

actually corrupting the text, yet survived as marginal glosses in the C. A., 

then, of the glosses we have examined, the most likely to have been 


originally zwulthres would be ganohidat sijaib, ustauhans, Jah at im in 
milhmam altgaggandam, 
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(2) Interpolated Glosses, 


Some disturbances in the text of C..A. have arisen from the fact that 
marginal glosses have been absorbed into the text at some time. Here 
we will deal only with marginal glosses—synonyms or explanatory notes 
—that have found a place in the text side by side with the original reading. 
A number of conflations and substitutions resulting from marginal refer- 
ences to parallel passages have been treated elsewhere. 

J. xiv. 2 ¢ de-py, eemov av yaw aban niba wesetna aipbau gepjau du rzwis, 
vg. s? guo minus ; alioguin f. The words abban niba weseina may be a 
paraphrasing gloss on az2hau, just as in L. xiv. 32 we find jabad nist 
mahteigs, originally glossing the same word, intruded into the text. For 
aippau = a 8e pr(ye) see M. vi. 1; ix. 17; L. vi 36, &c, But cf. 
Bernhardt (ad loc.) ‘ Hier steht az+au, den bedingungssatz recapitu- 
lierend, fiir av’. 

if XViil. 7] maXwy ovy avtous em™NP@THOEV paproh pan 7s afira Srah, The Greek 
adverb = aftra 3.11.0.20 = 34/34 times. The intrusion of Aabroh 
an seems to have disturbed the original order, but the intention of the 
glossator is not clear. Aahroh han strictly means rore, era, ewevra, and 
so would seem to be a bad piece of work here, Nevertheless there is 
one instance in 1 Cor. vii. 5 where Aahroh fan = xa madw, being, 
perhaps, a dialectal variant of the otherwise universal a/fra. 

L, i. 28 anstat audahafta: see pp. 129-30. 

L, i. 29 SverapayOn emt tw oy avtov Kau SteAoyifero woramos en 0 agmacpos 
ovtos gaplahsnoda bi innatgahtat is jah Pahta sts heleika west so goleins 
[Pater swa Piuprda izai|, The Latina be ff 1 qr read sturbata est in 
introttu (-tum e \*) etus (but zn verbo f, sermone vg.), et erat cogitans 
quod sic benedixissel eam (recogttans quia sic benedixit eam e). In the 
present passage, 7 znnafgah/az is, after the Old Latin, has duly replaced 
the original reading J7 waurda 7s, but the Latin reading Aater swa 
Piupida zzaz stands side by side with the original Wvelecka west so goleins, 
which it was intended to replace. The same conflation is found in g, 
with e/ before guod, whilst f, with cog7tabat qualts esset haec salutatio quod 
ste benedixtsse¢t eam agrees verbatim with the C. A. 

L. i. 63 Kav aitnoas mwakidiov eypae heyov wh ws sokjands spilda |nam] 
galh|melida, The intrusive xam is after the Old Latin accepit of bc ff*1 
qry see p. 3175- 

L. ii. 2 myepovevovros tns Supias Kupnuiov at [wesandin kindina Swriasts | 
raginondin Saurim Kwreinarau, The words in brackets were origin- 
ally a marginal alternative rendering by a later hand, Cf. L, iti 1 
raginondin Puntiau Peitlatau Iudaia, 
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L. ii. 29 decmora’ fraujinond frauja: the first word, probably, is the 
intruder ; see p. 30. 

L. viii. 1 ev ro xabeEns bie [afar pata). 

WL. xiv. 32 et de pnye atphau | jabal nist mahteigs|: cf. J. xiv. 2 above. The 
Brixianus has s7 aui/em imposstbili’s est, without alzoguzn or its equivalent, 
which has been, since the Brixian, deleted as superfluous ; nevertheless 
it is also possible that the combination sabaz nist mahteigs and s7 autem 
impossibil’s est stood as the reading of the Brixian Bilingual, in which 
case azphau would be a post-Brixian intrusion, the glossator’s intention 
having been to restore the original Wulfilian reading, which was athpau. 
Thus we should have to assume three stages: (1) Wulfilian azbhau ; (2) 
Brixian jadai nist mahteigs ; (3) post-Brixian aippau jabar mist mahtlergs. 

L, xix. 7 napa apaprody avdp du frawaurhtis mans {in gard|: in gardisan 
explanatory gloss to frawaurhtis mans, with which cf, L. vill. 49 
fram fis fauramaplets. 

Mk. ii. 4 xad@ow tov kpaBarrov insatlidedun pata badi jah fralailotun, vg. f 
summiserunt grabattum. Fralatlotun hata badd would have been a com- 
petent as well as typical rendering. We cannot be sure, however, 
whether the explanatory zwsaziddedun was at first a gloss, or whether 
the whole phrase is original: cf. chap. x, § 1. 

Mk. ii. 12 wore... Kae Sogatew tov beov swaswe... jah hauhidedun mtkiljan- 
dans gup, It seems very probable that the intruder is mzke/jandans, from 
the parallel L. v. 26, which may have replaced an older rendering in 
M. ix. 8 (see pp. 172 and 238). Another pointer in the same direction 
is the fact that M. ix. 8 reads e@avpacay ohtedun sildaletkjandans from L. 
and Mk., unless the conflation is the result, in Matthew, of the com- 
peting readings edo8nénoav and «Bavpacar, 

Mk. v. 3-4 e/sarne’naim may be an explanatory gloss: see pp. 152 fi. 

Mk. Xi. 2 VTAyeTe Els THY KWLNV ., . KAL evbews ELOTFOPEVOMEVOL ELS QUTNY gaggats 
in haim... jah sunsaiw inngaggandans in po [baurg] vg: f ite in cas- 
tellum. .. tntroeuntes tllud (in eum {). Bernhardt (whom Streitberg 
cites) says ‘ Baurg halte ich fiir eine in den text gedrungene glosse zu 
haim, veranlasst durch das castellum oder municipium, das in der Itala 
ftir kopny steht’. Baurg is certainly a gloss, and a bad one at that, but 
the second part of Bernhardt’s statement is wrong. The Greek noun 
regularly = harms 1.0.9.2, wets 0.2.0.4, Whereas daurgs always renders 
mods, In the 18 passages where zwezhs, hazms occur in the C.A., the 
Old Latin MSS. have chiefly cas/el/um and municipium, occasionally vzcus, 
so that dawrg in the present instance is not likely to have been influ- 
enced by the Itala, The question is, rather, whether daurgs is just an 
explanatory gloss to 40, or whether it was intended by an eccentric 
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glossator to replace aim, being subsequently copied into the wrong 


place. Cf, wodw T xwpyy, in 7 minuscules of the 11th-13th century (von 
Soden). 


§ 4. Revision of the Gothic text with Greek MSS. 


Notwithstanding the increasingly great influence of the Old Lat. there 
is evidence to show that the Gothic text was compared, how often or 
how thoroughly, or with what type of text, we cannot tell, with the 
psa auctorifas, Where the Greek text was good, and the Gothic pro- 
perly conformed to it, the revision would naturally not leave any trace 
in the C,A., so that most of the instances we are about to give are 
examples of blundering readings that owe their existence to the fact 
that some graphic variant, such as e for n, ovros for ovras, ris for ris has 
been taken at its face value; or they result from the confusion of pairs 
of words of similar appearance, such as memAnpoxer-menopoxer, Kdyors- 
TapakAnots, KeKouLnpevov-Keyevav, tpuvpy-tpopy, ett-oTt, kaOnkav-KareOnxay, It 
is immaterial whether the Greek text actually proferred such reading, 
or whether the more familiar and more plausible form insinuated itself 
into the writer’s mind 

We have already protested against the general reference to Wulfila 
or to his Vorlage as the source of these and similar errors. We shall 
be much nearer the truth if we ascribe these errors to post-Wulfilian 
revisions with Greek MSS. Moreover, we would place the grosser 
errors late in the history of the text, on the ground that obvious blunders, 
disturbing the sense, and contrasting sharply with the Latin readings, 
would not survive for long, unless we are to assume the generation 
previous to the C. A. to have been, in the history of the Gothic language 
and textual scholarship, an age of more than incipient decadence, 

Two of our examples, from Mk. ii. 27 and Mk. viii. 17, involve a 
choice of reading. This opens up a very wide question: To what 
extent may the Western readings in the C.A. be attributed to the 
Wulfilian Greek text? To what extent are they the outcome of revi- 
sions with Greek MSS. of the *I-type, or the result of irreptions from 
the Old Latin ? 

Von Soden (p. 1469) has said ‘ Zuweilen trifft es sich, dass eine der 
fiir Z nicht vdllig sicheren lesarten bei Ulfilas erscheint. Leider kommt 
seiner stimme da oft genug kein volles gewicht zu, da zwar seine 
abhiingigkeit von einem der anderen griechischen vertreter der stelle 
nicht zu erweisen ist, seine beeinflussung durch lat., wo diese lesarten 


1 Cf. L. vi. 44, where the Greek zpuyay has somehow suggested the blundering 
irudan. 
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sich meist auch finden, aber ausser zweifel steht.’ Odefey (p. 19) 
comments on this passage as follows: ‘Aus diesem urteil v. Sodens 
diirfte man wohl die stimme seiner gewahrsmanner und ihrer auffassung 
heraushéren. Ganz sicher scheint mir v. Soden seiner sache auch 
selbst nicht gewesen zu sein, da er nur von einem ‘off’ redet. Hier 
wire bei der allgemein anerkannten treue der gotischen iibersetzung 
und iiberlieferung doch etwas mehr von Wredes konservativer praxis am 
platze gewesen. Schon v. Sodens eigene beobachtung, dass die quelle 
der gotischen Bibel mit keiner der vorhandenen X-/-textmischungen 
sich villig decke, hatte ihm hier als warnung dienen kénnen. Now, 
it is just that unhomogeneity of type that argues in favour of the non- 
Antiochian readings having casually, and subsequently to the original 
translation, crept into the Gothic text. See also Preface, pp. 9 ff. 

Odefey here errs in underrating the influence of the Old Lat. version 
on the C.A., which was far more extensive than some of the later 
Germanists are inclined to admit. As a general principle, we believe 
it to be a sounder, or at any rate less harmful policy to reduce the 
number of /-readings in the text of the Vorlage, than generously? 
to add to them in order to strengthen the authority of the Gothic text. 
This proceeding is only a degree less mischievous than Jiilicher’s well- 
meant but mistaken plan of a literal retranslation of the Argentean text 
as it stands. 

The problem of the ‘ Western’ text and its place in the history of the 
N.T. is a serious and important one, and the Germanist is rendering 
a disservice to N.T. criticism by giving the authority of the Wulfilian 
Greek to any more than the possible minimum of Western readings in 
the C,A. In the absence of evidence, the only course consistent with 
safety is the conservative policy of Streitberg and von Soden. 

Streitberg’s Vorlage is the result of very sound judgement, and his 
attitude towards this question is very fair. He has briefly explained 
his position on p, xlv of his Gofische Brbel, and his words (see my 
Preface, p. 9) express nfy view exactly; and if I have had the temerity 
here and there to propose a different reading for the Vorlage—usually 
a *K-reading where Streitberg has adopted an *I-reading—it is only 
as the result of conclusions to which, rightly or wrongly, my analysis 
of the Argentean renderings has led me, Here follow a few Gothié 
readings for which a reading—or misreading—of the Greek text is directly 
responsible, M. vi. 24 yap roy eva pionoer... 9 Ktr. unte jabat jijatp 


1 Cf. Odefey, p. 26, ‘So diirfen wir immerhin mit einem gewissen grad von 
wahrscheinlichkeit manche Lesarten, in denen der Codex D allein genau zum 
Gotischen stimmt, ber der nicht genug su betonenden giite der gotischen tiberhieferung 
der quelle des Goten zuweisen,’ 
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.. aippau, vg. f latt. aut enim... aut. Since the correlation jabai... 
aiPbau turns this passage into nonsense, it is clear that Jabai can only 
be accounted for by the revisor (surely not the translator)! having 
read « for 7, which in a Greek MS. is a scribal variant of no textual 
significance. Von Soden cites five MSS. that present this graphic variant. 
Since this error .was liable to occur at any time, not even the oldest 
and best MSS, being free from mistakes of this nature—three of the 
witnesses cited are old and valuable uncials, viz. Sin L 3—it is possible, 
however improbable, that « was the reading of the Wulfilian Greek ; 
but the variant is so trivial, and the translator’s scholarship so sound, 
and the likelihood that a self-evident error should be perpetuated in the 
Gothic text so remote, that we prefer to ascribe the Argentean jadaz to 
a more recent revision. 

M. xxvii. 52 Tov Kexonpevov aywr pize ligandane wethatze, vg. f qui 
dormieran/, An extraordinary rendering, suggested to some revisor 
or scribe—hardly to the translator’—by the superficial resemblance of 
Kekousnpevav tO Kewevov, Which is a reading nowhere preserved. Similarly, 
in writing /rudanda for rpvywa: (L. vi. 44, p. 177) some one has been 
misled by the similarity of sound, whilst in L. vii. 25 /odecnaz (p. 132), 
tpupy has been confused with tpopy. The reading ‘is plausible, and 
this may account for the extraordinary agreement of d aepulatione, 
although this is far from being the only instance where C. A, is 
supported by d in a curious or isolated reading. 

J. xv. 5 ovros pepe kaprov mod swa bairip akran manag, vg. f hic. This 
is in all probability a scribal error in C. A. for sa (thus also Bernhardt). 
Alternatively we may derive the Argentean reading, with Streitberg, 
from the graphic variant ovres for ovros, for which von Soden cites M*, r 
and two twelfth-century minuscules. Cf. M. vi. 24 above. 

J. xvi. 6 memAnpoxev gadaubida. This is reminiscent of J. xii. 40 or 
Mk, viii. 17 (see p. 230), although there is also the possibility of 
direct confusion with the Greek merwpoxev (= J. xii. 40) in the revising 
MS. ‘Vulfila las in seiner griechischen Vorlage mexwpoxev’ Bern- 
hardt. 

L. ii. 25 mapaxdnow Japonats. Here /aonais seems to be occasioned by 
the obtrusion of the second element -«Anous, see p. 131. 

L. v. 19 xaOnxay avrov gasatidedun ina, vg. £ summiserunt: e has de- 
posuerunt with Goth. As in Mk. xv. 46 xareOjxev appears, correctly, 
as galagida, so in the present passage gasatidedun represents kareOyxar, 


1 ‘ Wulfila scheint « gelesen zu haben (GL)’, Bernhardt, ad loc. 
2 ¢Hier wol ligan der alliteration mit leika zu liebe’. Thus Bernhardt. 


above, p. 33, note I. 
3020 He 


See 
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possibly through direct comparison with a Greek MS, This reading 
is, however, nowhere recorded, and is in Gothic plausible enough to 
have arisen in that version, if not in the original itself. This would 
account for the reading deposwerunt ine. See p. 142. 

L. vi. 44 ovde ek Batov tpvywot orapvAny trudanda. weinabasja. This 
plausible rendering is occasioned by the superficial resemblance between 
the Gothic ¢rudan (= narew) and the Greek rpuyay (= vendemiare). 
For the passive, see p. 177. 

L. vii. 25 rpupy foderna’: see M. xxvii. 52 above, and p. 132. 

L. xv. 8 9 ris yun aibbau suma gino, vg.ef quae mulier. The inept 
suma is easily explained as the result of reference to, and misunder- 
standing of, the Greek, probably late’ in the history of the Gothic 
text, for the Latin guae mulrer would, especially in the bilinguals, 
be a perpetual challenge to the Gothic reading, even if the ineptitude 
of the latter had, during a century and a half of scrutiny, copying, 
and revision, failed to attract attention. On the other hand, suma gzno 
may, without reference to any Greek, be the result of a very ordinary 
aberration of mind on the part of the copyist; cf. v. 11 manne sums. 

Mk. ii. 27 ro caSBarov dia tov avOpwmrov eyevero sabbato in mans warp 
gaskapans, vg. £ factum est (deficiunt a ce ff? i). The original version 
may well have ended at warh: cf. J. viii. 58 pw ABpaap yeverba eyo 
ey Saurpizer Abraham waurhi, im tk. This unique rendering may 
derive from the Greek variant exric4n, for which Tischendorf cites 
the late minuscules 1.131.209 and the Syriac. Cf. von Soden exon 
Tt eyevero (1 Cor. xi. 9), citing or4 (= Greg. 032) and six MSS. of 
the r1th-14th centuries. The first-named is an old and valuable MS. of 
the fifth century, which possesses a number of old readings, so possibly 
gaskapans goes back to the Vorlage. The passage cited by Streitberg 
and v. Soden as the possible source of a reminiscent reading, viz. 
ovk exticOn aynp dia tyy yvvatka seems very remote from the present 
passage. 

MK. vili. 17 ovmw voere ovde cumere, ors memopwperny exere tyv Kapdiay 
unte daubata habatp hairto izwar. See p. 237. 

1 Cf. above, p. 223. Streitberg, ad loc., says ‘Falsche auffassung von zis yurn 


der vorlage’. So Bernhardt, ‘Vom iibersetzer falsch als indefinitum aufgefasst ; 
seine hs. hatte keine accente,’ 
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GOTHIC PARALLELS 


One of the strongest witnesses to the long textual history of the 
Gothic Gospels is the number of passages that have been influenced 
by the parallel passages, or by the reminiscence of similar or more 
familiar phrases and turns of speech. We have already seen examples 
of such assimilations zz posse when discussing the Marginal Glosses 
(chap. xvi, § 3); we now come to conformations that are, in the C. A,, 
an accomplished fact. 

Similar parallelisms and reminiscences are very numerous not only 
in all Greek MSS., but existed already in the three archetypes from 
which these MSS. were descended. On this question v. Soden writes 
(p. 1422): ‘Der weitaus grésste teil der varianten zwischen den drei 
rezensionen ist,... durch paralleleinwirkungen veranlasst. Und zwar 
nicht nur einwirkungen der genauen parallelen. Sondern auch_bloss 
verwandte stellen, ja bloss verwandte wendungen, reminiszenzen im 
weitesten sinne des wortes wirken, am hiaufigsten gewiss unbeabsichtigt 
und unbewusst, auf die gestaltung des textes unausgesetzt ein.’ 

It is therefore not surprising to find similar disturbances in the 
witnesses of the Latin and Gothic Versions. It is important, however, 
,o distinguish, in the latter, between parallelisms that derive from the 
Greek text underlying, such as have crept in from Latin and, thirdly, 
such parallelisms as have arisen within the Gothic text itself’ Thus 
also Streitberg, G.Z., Introd. xlvi: ‘So ist es selbstverstandlich, dass 
wir auch in der got. Bibel auf schritt und tritt (am wenigsten im 
Matthaeus) dem einfluss der parallelstellen begegnen. Die hierdurch 
veranlassten Anderungen gehdren zu einem teile natiirlich schon der 
griechischen vorlage an, zu einem anderen teil verdanken sie der 
lateinischen Bibel ihr dasein; ein dritter teil endlich, dessen umfang 
und bedeutung nicht unterschatzt werden darf, ist gotisches sondergut, 
ist das ergebnis der textkritischen bemtihungen gotischer kleriker, von 
denen schon friiher die rede gewesen ist.’ 

I purpose here to give such instances as I have collected showing 
the influence, on the Gothic text, of its own parallel passages. The 
material ought to be fairly complete, so far as it goes; but the reader 
must note that three classes of Gothic deviations from the text of 

P 2 
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Streitberg which, when analysed, will be found to include a number 
of cases where deviation is due to the influence of parallels, have not 
been included in the following account. They are: 


1. Additions to the text approx. 21.24.78.44 = 167 
2. Omissions from the text Sy. 0.259540 11 26 
3. Change in word-order y AR 2541.38 = 214 


It should be understood, moreover, that the following parallelisms are 
peculiar to the Gothic; such as the Gothic shares with both Greek and 
Latin, or with the Latin text alone,’ or—very rarely—with the Greek 
text alone, are not included here.’ 

Of the latter. class I have collected: 

1. Parallels common to Goth.-Gk.-Lat. —_2.3.16.22 = 43 
* A Goth. Lat. 24042 4 = 29 

3 ys ai Goth.-Gk. 1.0, 6. Ec" 2) 

By this division I do not suggest that a reminiscence in the Gothic, 
that has affected also the Greek or Latin (or both), cannot have arisen 
independently in Gothic, or in either of the other Versions; nor, 
conversely, that a parallelism peculiar to the Gothic text may not derive 
from a Greek or Latin reading not surviving in existing MSS.;° the 
division, however, is obvious and practical, and will serve as a basis for 
further investigation. 

The following examples have been divided into two main divisions, 
according as the source of influence is more remote—as in the case 
of parallel passages in different Gospels—or is to be sought for in the 
immediate context, 

Yet a third group evidences the levelling-out, sometimes in mere 
trifles, of parallels in the first three Gospels. 


2. 


§ 1. Gothic Parallels from influences more remote. 


M. v. 26 tov exxaroy xodpavtny hana minnistan kintu vg. { latt. novesstmum 
quadrantem, ere the Gothic should read Jana aftumistan (hintu). 
Minnistan looks a likely rendering of Xerrov, which occurs in the 
parallel L. xii, 59 to eoxatov Nerrov, where the vg. reads correctly 
novissimum minutum, against f latt. rell, guvadrantem (from Matthew). 
Minnistan, intended perhaps to replace &/nfu in the present passage, 
may have erroneously been substituted for *aftwmistan, Unfortunately 
1} Excepting in so far as e and f are influenced by the Gothic. These, and a few 

doubtful cases where C. A, goes with e, have been admitted. 
® A few instances have been admitted where the Greek support is confined to one 

(or two) MSS., all, with one exception, of late date. 


“e Cf. M. v. 41 (p. 233), where the Gothic reading is paralleled in Iren. and 
Chrys., but in no existing Greek MS. of the Gospels, 
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L. xii. 59 is wanting in C.A., as is Mk. xii. 42, where both xodpavrns 
and Aenroy are found together. 

M. viii. 2 Aempos mpoceNwv mpocexvver avrg durinnands inwail ina, vg. latt. 
ventens adorabat, Elsewhere mpooedOew = du)a/gaggan 20/21. Here 
reminiscent: cf. Mk. ix. 15 durinnandans (mpoorpexovres) cnwitun ina, 
which in turn has been influenced by the present passage. (See below, 
p. 232.) Also Mk. v. 6 rann (cdpapev) jah inwait ina; Mk. x. 17 
duatrinnands (mpooSpapwv) ains jah knussjands. 

M. ix. 12 ov Xpetav exovow o toyvortes tatpov nz Paurbun viailad lekeis, 
vg. latt. valentebus: sani f, after Gothic. Here hazla7 is from L. v. 31 
hailat, vg. latt. sant’, the Greek reading vyaworres. The correct 
rendering of wyvovres is seen in the parallel Mk. ii. 17 22 aurbun 
swinpat lekeis, See also p. 233 (M. ix. 12). 

M. x. 40 rov arooreiavra pe Sana sandjandan mtk. Elsewhere amooreAXew 
regularly = znsandjan 54/60 times. Here the translation is after the 
tendering of the commoner roy meywavta pe (in John), which is 
regularly translated by Jana sandjandan mik, &c. Thus also L. ix. 48 ; 
x56} and MK. ix. 37. See p. 62. 

M. xxv. 45 tov ehayiote Size lettilane, ve. f minortbus ; minimus ace fi? ; 
cf. rov pxpov M. xviii. 6; L. xvii. 2 (neither extant in C. A.). Soden 
cites one (11th cent.) MS. for this reading. 

M. xxvi. 75 mpi adextopa devyoa faur hanins hruk (so also Cod. 
Ambros.); cf. Mk. xiv. 72 /aurhize hana hrukjat. Reminiscent of 
Mk. xiii, 35 adexropopomas (wanting in C. A.). Von Soden cites three 
late MSS. for the same. 

M. xxvii. 58 exeXevoev arodoOnva uslaubida giban, vg. f latt. zusszt. The 
present reading is from the parallel (unfortunately wanting in C. A.) 
J. xix. 38 ewetpeev o Tdatos. There is also the contextual influence 
of yrncaro ah, which would conduce to the corresponding ws/audbrda. 

J. vi. 15 yvous ore pedrdovow epxecba fated munaidedun usgaggan, vg. f 
venturi essent. Usgaggan represents the Greek verb only here, where 
it derives from the parallels M. xxvi. 55, L. xxii. 52, and Mk. xiv. 48 
eénOere urrunnup. The first two are wanting in C. A. 

. Vi. 27 Thy arrodAvperny Pana fralusanan (L. xix. 10): see p. 124. 

. vii. 12 ote ayabos eatw sumath gehun Pater sungeins ist, vg. ce bonus ; 
verax f, after the Gothic. This passage is vaguely reminiscent of other 
contexts: cf. Streitberg ‘auffallige anderung; vgl. Kap. VII’ Else- 
where ayabos = Piupeigs, gobs 14/15. 

J. ix. 16 kat oxeopa nv ev avrous jah missagiss warp mip im. Warp stands 

here as if translating yeyovev, nv being interpreted ingressively, Esa 
is regularly represented by wzsaz, only the perfective future eveo@at 


ey ey 
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being translated by wazrban; nv should appear as was, the present 
being the only exception I have seen (see p. 65). This passage is 
“apparently under the influence of J. vil. 43, X. 19 oXtopa... eyevero 
missagiss ... warp. 

J. xiii. 36 amexpiby 0 Invous andhafjands Lesus gap. Generally reminiscent 
of similar phrases (M. viii. 8; xi. 4, &c.). [Cf von Soden kav eumev 
p- amex, Ta, p Is pa sy? |. So also * XViii. 5 amrexpiOnaav auT@ and- 
hafjandans imma gqepun; J. xviii. 37 amexptOn o Inoous andhafjands 
Tesus gaps Codex f (J. xviii. 5) has respondentes ec dixerunt, after the 
Gothic. oe von Soden amexp. kat etrov avtq 129 A®,] 

J. xvi. 6 memdnpoxey gadaubida izwar hairto. Cf. J. xii. 40 memwpoxev 
gadaubida ize hairtona, or Mk. viii. 17 daubata (werwpaopernr) habarp 
hairto izwar. See also p. 225. 

J. xviii. 5, 37: see above, J. xiii. 36. 

J. xviii. 32: see Appendix. 

L. i. 75 ev ootornre kat Sixacoovry tn sunjai jah garathlen, vg. f latt. 77 
sanctitate et tustitia; tn veritate et tust.e. The same phrase, in inverse 
order, occurs Eph. iv. 24 ev dikavoovry Kat oovornte (rns adnGevas), where 
the Goth translates, correctly, 7 garathlein jah wethibat (sunjos), 
The present passage is reminiscent of passages in which dccacoouyy 
and adnéea occur together, as in Eph. v. 9 Oixaoovvy kar adnbea 
garathtein jah sunjaz; ibid. vi. 14 sunjaz... garathtens. In the 
Old Testament cf. also 1 Kings iii. 6 ev adnOeia kat ev dixatorvyy. See 
also p. 186. Odefey’s comment (p. 83) is ‘ MiBverstandnis Wulfilas ’. 

L. iv. g xae nyayev avtov habroh gatauh ina, vg. latt. ef duxit; tterum e; 
deinde f, after the Gothic. Cf. the parallel M. iv. 5 rore mapadapBaver 
avtov, Tore, em)etra = paproh. 

L. iv. 33 mvevpa*Sapovtov axabaprov ahman unhulbons unhrainjana: see 
p. 142. 

L. iv. 43 «ts rouro ameotadpa unte dupe mik insandida, vg. latt. missus sum. 
The proper rendering would have been zmsandibs im, (was, warp); 
ch L. i. 19, 26 cusandips im (amecradny), insandips was (ameotadn). 
The present reading is due to the frequent occurrence, in John, of 
the phrase saez cxsandida mik (o wepwpas pe), and, in oblique cases, Jana 
sandjandan mik. Note, too, just above L. iv. 18 ameoradkev pe tnsandida 
mtk, 

L. v. 1 eyevero de jah warp: generally reminiscent, and of no significance. 
Alterations of this kind are not infrequent. 

L. v. 3 amo rns yns fairra staba. The reading staba, which derives from 
M. Xili. 2 0 oydos emt rov atyadov evoryker, is in Luke peculiar to C. A., 
whereas in the parallel Mk. iv. 1 the same intrusion of the text of 
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Matthew is shared by the Old Lat., including e, and the 5th cent. uncial 
numbered by von Soden 014 (= Gregory 032). 

L. v. 10 evn fwypov manne siud nutans, vg. homines eris capiens ; hominum 
erttis captores £; factam enim vos prscatores hominum e. For the plural 
cf. M.iv. 19; M. i. 17 (q. v., below). 

L. vi. 32-4 roa yaw xapis ect Wa tzwis laune ist, vg. latt. gratia; retrt- 
butto f, mercis r. Laun will hardly pass muster as a rendering of xapts. 
If ansis = gratia seemed too literal, there was Jagh (L. xvii. 9 = xapts) 
available. awne is from the parallel M. v. 46 Wo mizdono (u06ov) 
habaip, M. vi. 1 laun nt habaip. Codex f follows the Gothic. 

L, viii. 4 oxNov woddov hiumam managaim, vg. latt. turba, &c. ‘ Plural nach 
M, xiii. 2” (Streitb.). This is not unlikely: see p. 103. 

L. ix. 2 rovs aoOevouvrvtas allans Jans unhailans. For an account of . this 
interesting conflation with the text of M. ix. 35,x. 1 see pp. 216 ff. 

L. ix. 12 wa... evpwow emorriopor e¢ bugjaina sis matins, vg. latt. ut mn- 
veniant (+ stb? er); emant stbt escas f, after Gothic, which here follows 
the parallel M. xiv. 15 (cf. Mk. vi. 36) ayopacwoty eavtois Bpepyara, 
neither extant in C, A. 

L. ix. 48; x. 16 see above, under M. x. 40. 

L. xvi. 16 mas es avtnv Biagerar Vazuh in tzat naupjada. |The Greek verb 
is construed as passive, perhaps after M, xi. 12: p. 145. 

L, xix. 12 emopev6n ets xopav paxpav gaggida landis. Cf. L. xv. 13 in land 
fairra wisando. Here gaggida landis represents the reading of M. xxv. 
15 (wanting in C. A.) awednunoer. (Thus also Streit., adloc.) Gaggida 
for zddja occurs only here. 

L, xix. 23 em rpane{av du skattjam, vg. latt. ad mensam ; nummularis e f, 
after the Gothic (p. 186), which takes this reading from M. xxv. 27 
ros tpaneCerras, Cf. Mk. xi. 15 ras rpamefas tov KohduBicr@y mesa 
skatjane. Loebe compares 1 Cor. x. 25 ev paxeddw al skiljam. 

L. xx. 6 wemewopevos yap eotw Ioavyny rpopytny ewa triggwaba galaubjand 
auk allat, The interpolated al/az is from the parallels M. xxi. 26 
(ravres yap ws mpodpytyy exovow) and Mk. xi. 32, or from the preceding 
context was o Aaos alla so manage. See also p. 151. 

L. xx. 21 ov AapBaves rpotoroy nt andsaihis andwairpt, vg. f latt. accipis. 
The Greek verb = man 47, andniman 8/62. Here we should expect 
andnimis; andsatiis is evidently after the parallels M. xxii. 16; Mk. 
Xii, 14 ov yap Prereis es mporwrov avOporav ni auk satis in andwairpja 
manne. Andsathvan occurs only here in C. A. and once in the Epistles, 
and the unusual prefix gives us the clue to the original andnzmis which 
was-half altered to andsaiWis after satis (Bees) of the parallels. 

Mk. i. 4 «ts aheow apaptiov daupein idreigos du aflageinat frawaurhte. 
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Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 21 Banricpa, ov capxos amobects purov, ada cuvelonoews 
ayaéns emepornpa es Oeov, See p. 115. 

Mk. i. 17 adtets avOporwv nulans manne, vg. latt. prscatores. The proper 
rendering is fiskja; here nutans after L. v. 10 (q.v. above) stud nufans, 
the plural of which is, reciprocally, after the text of Mark. 

Mk. i. 40: see p. 181. 

Mk, ii. 12 3 see p. 222. 

Mk. ii. 22 Bdnreov gzutand, vg. latt. matte debet; mitiunt et. The Gothicis 
from M. ix. 17 Baddovow giutand. The parallel L. v. 38 (SAnreov) geufand 
may also be from Matthew, but there the Goth has the support of Sin* 
D Baddovow, and abcd (mttent) effPlqr aur mztiunt, so cannot be 
included here. For @Anreov the Goth could have written géutan skuld 
ast. 

Mk. iii. 6 ores avrov arodecwow ef imma usgemeina, vg. latt. perderent. The 
Greek verb is only here translated by usgzman; elsewhere fragisyan, 
-nan 33, usgistjan 5, (fraliusan 9) = 47/48. On the other hand, 
amoxrewew is regularly represented by wsgzman 2.10.3.7, also by usgest- 
jan three times! and afslahan twice (cf. p. 124, J. vi. 27). The present 
rendering is reminiscent of similar passages where the Greek reads 
amoxretvew, e.g. M. xxvi. 4; Mk. xiv. 1; J. xl. 53. 

Mk. iv. 3 (from L. viii. 5): see Appendix. 

Mk. iv. 24 axovovow galaubjandam : see p. 136. 

Mk. v. 14 evs tyv wodw Kat evs Tous aypous t7 baurg jah in haimom vg. £ latt. 
tn civitalem et in agros. Haims regularly = xopn, representing aypos 
only here(t/17). The correct reading would be 2” daurg jah in wethsa, 
as in the parallel L. viii. 34. The present daurg jah haimom is remini- 
scent of similar collocations, as M. ix. 35 Tas modes Tacas Kat Tas kK@pas 
baurgs allos jah haimos ; L. viii. 1 kata rodw Kae kopny and baurgs jah 
haimos. Cf. p. 113 (L. xv. 25). 

Mk. v. 22 muntes mpos tovs modas avrov du Jotum Lesuzs ‘nach L. viii. 
41’ (Streitberg). Note that Zeswzs is not likely to be an expansion of 
7s (cf. p. 243, note 2), since the contraction for Zeswis is ZUTS (L. 
Traube, Womina Sacra, 273). 

Mk, vi. 1 e&mAOev exerBev kar Oey ets tyv marpida usslop jainpro jah gam is 
probably reminiscent of collocations like avacras. . . nAGev kr. usstan- 
dans ...wddja, &c., e.g. M. ix. g; J. xi. 313 L. i. 39, &c. See 
P. 117. 

Mk. ix. 15 tpoorpexovres nomatovto avtov durinnandans inwitun ina, vg. latt. 


1 Tt is doubtful whether usgistjan can properly represent amoxrewa:; in the 


instances referred to, viz. L. vi.g; Mk. iii. 4; ix. 31, the first two 
i Pave thie : are u 
influence of Old Lat. perdere. ‘ ee eon 
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salutabant ; adoraverunt f, after the Gothic. Elsewhere acnatecOa = 
goljan 4/5, as in Mk. xv. 18 dugunnun goljan ina, hails biudan Iudaie. 
Here zmwzfun is after M. viii. 2 durinnands inwart na, where the Greek 
has mpocexuver, The passage from Matthew has, in turn, been affected 
by the present one: see p. 229. 

Mk. ix. 37: see above, p. 229, under M. x. 4o. 

Mk. xv. 21 ayyapevovol Tapayorra Twa Simeova Kupnvatoy undgripun SUMANA 
manne, Seimona Kwretnatu. The rendering of the Greek verb seems 
hardly good : in the only other instance (M. v. 41) we have ananaupjat. 
With the present passage cf. L. xxiii. 26 emAaBopevor 3. rwa K., which 
will account for the rendering wadgripun and the omission of mapayorra 
in the present passage, where vg. latt. have praclereuntem quemptam ; 
franseuntem quendam k; f deficit. 

Mk. xv. 37 aftra letands, app. resulting from a conflation of an original 
afletands + aftra from M. xxvii. 50: see p. 118. 

Mk. xvi. 1 Stayevouevov tov caSSarov rnzwisandins sabbate dagis, vg. cum 
transissel; exactok; { def. Znwzsan means, app., ‘to be at hand’, like 
enstandan ‘ der tag bevorsteht’ in 2 Thess. ii. 2 (W. B.), in which case 
it derives from the parallel text of L. xxiii. 54 kar ca8Parov emehookey ef 
sabbatum tnlucescebat, as Gabelentz-Loebe had suggested. 


§ 2. Contextual Contacts: Gothic Parallels from Proximate 
Contexts. 


M. v. 39, 41 oats jabat vas. Verse 41 is after v. 39, and this, in turn, 
from vg. latt. sz gus, although v. 41 reads, correctly, gu¢cungue. Note gut 
...gutk. According to von Soden, however, Iren, and Chrys. both 
have eav tis in v. 41. 

M. vi. 24 avOeéera atnamma ufhauserp, vg. k sustinebit; patieturabcgh 
q; obediet f. The correct rendering is found in the parallel L. xvi. 13 
andtilop, vg. adhaerebit, In this passage ufhauseip is suggested by 
skalkinon. For other passages where a Gothic rendering has been 
affected, not by the actual letter of the context, but by the idea suggested 
by it, see M. xxvii. 66; Mk. x. 17. 

M. ix. 12 ov Xpéelav EXovaLy OL LaXVOVTES LaTpoU adn’ ov Kakws ExXovTES at Paurbun 
hatlat leke’s ak Pat unhatli habandans. Here unhatli habandans, for the 
more usual ub2/ habandans, appears to be in contrast to the preceding 
hailaz, which, in turn, is from L. v. 31 (p. 229); in the latter passage 
nt paurbun hailad lekets, ak fat unhatlans, the last word seems also to 
stand in contrast to the preceding Aazlaz. 
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M. xi. 23 at Suvapers ae yevopevar ev cor in rgwis, vg. latt. mm ze. Tzwrs is 
influenced by v. 21 ev usw, and the context. 

M. xxvii. 46 aveBoncev ufhropida, vg. latt. clamavit Tesus voce magna. Here 
ufhropida, for ufwopida, is after v. 50 xpagas hropjands, reinforced by the 
contextual stbnat mikila’. Elsewhere ava)Boav=uf )wopjan 5/6, agree- 
ing with povew = wopjan 17/26 (haitan 3, hrukjan 5, ufhropjan only 
once, L, xvi. 24, p.114). Hropjan connotes the harsher sound, trans- 
lating kpatew 23/24, kpavyatew 3/3 ; SO avaxpalew = ufhropjan 3/3. 

M. xxvii. (64—)66 nopadrtcarro rov trahov oppaytcavtes Tov... galukun pata 
hlaiw, faursigljandans hana. .. vg. f latt. munierunt. In verses 64, 65 
we have aogadicOnvat, -acbe = witan, witaiduh, correctly. Galukun is 
a semantic assimilation to faursigljandans ; cf. M. vi. 24. 

J. vi. 37 nav o SSwcw por o marnp all pated gaf mis atta, vg. latt. dat; 
dedit f. The tense is influenced by that of the surrounding verbs, e. g. 
in wv. 36, 38. (So dedaxe, 1094 von Soden.) 

J. vi. 46 mapa tov beou fram aitin, vg. f latt. a deo. Cf. the preceding and 
following afta, ailin, atlan, = marnp, matpos, matepa (VV. 44, 45, 46). 
[Note, however, warpos t deov Sin U.] ; 

J. vii. 15 eOavpagoy ot Iovdaor sildaletkidedun manageins, vg. latt. Ludaet ; 
turbaef. Cf. verse 12. [Soden cites one ninth-century MS. as exhibit- 
ing the same intrusion. | 

J. vill. 45 Neyo rodida; cf. rodeth in v. 44, and see pp. 125 f. Note, 
however, \akw D, doguor d e, locutus sum f. 

J. x. 21 Satponopevov unhulbon habandins, perhaps after v. 20 unhulbon 
habatp; cf. p. 116 (Mk. v. 15). So also Mk. i. 32. 

J. xi. 34 epxov here. Cf. v. 43 devpo htr’: see p. 100. 

J. xv. 6 ¢BAnOn c&@ ... efnpavOn . . . cvvayovow ... Baddovow. . . Katerat 
uswatrpada ut, .. gabaursnip... galisada... galagjand. .. inbrann- 
jada, Galisada conforms to the other passives. Veg. latt. colligent. 

J. xvi. 18 ove oSayev te Aare a gipih, vg. latt. f loguctur. Apparently 
from the previous context. Note, however, dict d, -caf r, -xi/a; Aeyee 
tT Aaa D*. See p. 125. 

J. xvi. 21 yen gabauran ist, vg. latt. pepererit ; natus fuertt (este) e f, 
from the following gabaurans warp, &c. See p. 174. 

J. xvii. 19 : see p. 128. 

L, i. 10 mpocevxouevoy was manageins beidandans uta, vg. latt. orans ; cf. 
V. 21 (was managet)beidandans (mpoodoxav), the intrusion of which would 
be the more easily effected by reason of its resemblance to the correct 
rendering é¢djandans. Bernhardt says : ‘ Offenbar las Vulfila mpoodexo- 
pevoy in seiner vorlage.’ The Palatinus reads adorans. 

L. i. 18 kara rt yvwoopat rovro dive kunnum ata, vg. latt. sczam ; cognoscam 
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ef. ‘Plural wegen des fig. 7% jah gens mena’ (Streitberg). The sense 
here requires wfkunnum (ufkann); see pp. 58 fi. 

L. i. 22 dtepevev xaos was bandwjands im jah was dumbs : the second was 
seems to be due to the preceding. See J. viii. 31, pp. 97 f. 

L. i. 28 anstat audahafia: cf. w. 45, 48 audaga, audagjand, and see 
Pp. 130. 

L. ii, 38 ros mpoodexopevors Aurpeaw Tep. Larm usbetcdandam lapon Tair. Cf. 
ii. 25 becdands laponars Israelis, where labonais is a blundering trans- 
lation of mapaxdnow, whence it has invaded v. 38: see pp. 131, 225. 

L, ii. 48 texvoy magau, va gatawides uns swa?  rervov occurs in the C. A, 
as darn 14/14 times and, in address, as darnilo 4/5 times. Magus, 
which elsewhere translates was, is from v. 43 gastoh Lesus sa magus 
(o mas). Cf. L. xv. 31 barnilo (rexvor) Au sinteino mib mis [wast 
jah| 2. 

L. iii, 14: see Appendix. 

L. v. 31: see M. ix. 12 above. 

L. v, 18 e{nrovy avrov eceveyxew sokidedun Waiwa ina innatbereina, where 
the intrusive Wvazzva is after v. Ig 7ovas (etceveykoo avrov) lvaiwa. The 
reading of fis interesting. In v. 18, guomodo eum inferre, £f preserves 
the gothicizing reading of the Brixian bilingual, whereas v. 19 reads gua 
parte with vg. latt. It would be strange if the Brixian Latin did not 
here also read guomodo with the Gothic. (Cf. p. 216, note 2.) Hwacwa 
has the general sense of wos, but is a fair rendering of zoas, which 
occurs only here. Ts for oas occurs in many Greek MSS. from the 
eleventh century onwards, but may be ignored. 

L. vi. 8 eyeipe Kat ornOt. ... 0 Se avaotas eotn urreis jah stand... paruh ws 
urretsands gastop. Veg. \att. surge et sta... et surgens stettt. UHere 
urretsands is after the preceding wrreds and, incidentally, avoids the 
somewhat harsh wssfandands gastop. So also Mk. v. 42 eyeipe, kar evbews 
aveotn urrets, jah suns urrais. [Von Soden 050 nyep6n t aveorn.| Else- 
where avagrnvar = usstandan 35/38, whereas wrretsan only here trans- 
lates avacrnva, elsewhere always eyetperOa, which is represented by 
urreisan 39/40 times. 

L. vi. 38 8covew es tov Kodrov gibada in barm, after the preceding gibada 
wgwis; so dabitur in sinose: see p. 177. 

L. vi. 41-2 Bderes .. . karavoeis .. . BAemov. . . duaBAewers (similarly vg. f 
latt.) gaumets ... gaumeis... gaumjands . . . gaumjais. The strictly 
correct rendering would have been sachs .. . gaumeis .. . satands . . 
gaumjais, but evidently gaumjan has been levelled out. Brerew = 
ga)saian 29/30, only here gawmjan, which otherwise represents 


Oewpew, OcatarOar, Wei, mpovexety TW, dcaBrerev, 
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L. vi. 44 for the passives /isanda.. . (rudanda see p. 177. 

L. vii. 22 naweis urreisand (? from vv. 12-1g) : see p. 108 (L. iz, 60). 

L. vii. 24 npéato reyew dugann rodjan; cf. v. 15 dugann rodjan where, 
however, the Greek reads \atew: see p. 125 f. (J. vill. 45) 

L. vii. 45 GeAnpa por ove eSoxas ni kukides mis: cf. the following d¢kukjan 
and v. 38 xarequder kukida: see p. 190. The ‘holy kiss’ in the Epistles 
is appropriately translated by /rzjous: 1 Cor. Xvi. 20 ev piAnpare ayp In 
Srtjonat wethar, 

L. viii. 14 ovroe evou os axovaavtes Par sind Paret gahausjandans where Jaze 
is interpolated from v. 12. See p. 143. 

L,, viii. 25 avepols emiTagoEl Kat TH yoatl windam faurbiudip jah watnam, Vg. 
flatt mart; aguaeade. Wainamis after «windam, whilst faurbiudy, is 
under the influence of the preceding gasok ; see p. 133. 

L. viii. 27 epevey gawas: see p. 99. 

L. ix. 26 os yap av emaraxuvOn pe Kal TOUS EOUS Aoyous skamatp sik meina 
atphau metnatze waurde, vg. latt. ef; aut f. Apparently from v. 25 
wp sis silbin fragistjands aipbau gasleipjands, where the Greek has ». 

L. xiv. 12 un hover nz hattats: see p. 110. 

L. xvi. 10 motos... motos... adikos .. . adios “riggws... triggws... 
untriggwa. .. untriggws, vg. latt. fidelis (bis) . . . intguus (bis ; tmiustus 
e); fidelis ... tnfidelts f, after the Gothic, where the renderings are 
levelled out. 

L. xvii. 15 cay hrains warp: cf.v. 14 gahrainidai waurpun. See p. 127. 

“DU yxe 62 Seep 2%: 

Mk. i. 32: see J. x. 21 above, and p. 116 (Mk. v. 15). 

Mk. ii. 21 emBAnpa pakovs ayvadov plat fanins niujis, vg. ef rudis ; novi b. 
Here zujzs does not properly render ayvafov—which means ‘ uncarded ’, 
ie., unfinished, rough—but is either from the contextual kawov «rd. or 
from the text of L. v. 36 (erBXnpa arov Kawov). The correct and 
original rendering is perhaps preserved in M. ix. 16 (du‘plata fanan) 
barthis,’ which, judging by the text of L. and Mk. plat snagins ( fanins) 
nuyis, might be emended to lagjip plat fanins parthis. The intrusive 
du may have something to do with the prefixes in the words emadde., 
emBAnpa.t On the other hand, if we treat the Gothic as a correct but 
free rendering of the Greek text, the passage may be interpreted thus : 
‘No one lays a piece ( /anan) of rough [scz?. cloth] (Aarzhes) by way of 
a patch (dw plaéa) on an old garment.’ 

Mk. v. 4 Sapaca manna ni mahia ina gatanyjan. Marg. gloss. gadindan, 


from the previous verse (p. 219). This is an illustration of the half- 
way stage in contextual corruption. 


1 “Unerklarte textverderbnis’ (Streitberg). Cf. Kauffmann, Z/dPh, xxx. 16 
‘Hat der iibersetzer falschlich em- als praposition gefasst ?’ aa a 
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Mk. v. 42: see L. vi. 8 above. 

Mk. vii. 13 ry mapaSooce: vpor Dizaz anabusnat (zwarat. Anabusns properly 
means evtadpa, evrody krA., and is here intrusive from v. Q THY EvToAny Tov 
Gcov anabusn gudis (thus sin. syr. rp evroAn) ; Cf, mapadoors anafilh Mk, 
vii. 3 (ater) anafulhun Mk. vii. 5, 8; ata anafulhano Mk. vii. 9. 

Mk. viii. 17 ovmm voeire ovde curtere, oTt TETMwPOpEVNY exeTe THY Kapdiav YOY 12 
nauh frapjih nih witub, unte daubata habaih hatrto vzwar. The Kown 
reads ers AXT' unc. g al. pler; thus adhuc vg. fg lq, whereas the Old 
Lat. bed ff?i read sz. The oldest Greek MSS., SinBCDLN &c., 
omit the word, as also the Old Lat. a. For the reading om, evidently 
from the preceding context, von Soden cites eight minuscules of the * 
t1th-15th century and three gth century uncials, including A, The 
reading om may have stood in the Vorlage,' but I think it very un- 
likely. The Greek text of Streitberg ought here to read ert, the Gothic 
unte being most probably a contextual accommodation independent of 
external influence; wnze daubata habarp is after unte hlaibans ni habam, 
unte hlarbans ni habarp of vv. 16-17. 

Mk, viii. 20 mocay onvpidor mAnpopara kKNacpatov: van managans spwrer- 
dans fullans gabruko, vg. aff quot sportas fragmeniorum (om. k) ; 
quot sportas plenas fragmentorum f, after the Gothic. _ This is possibly 
a free, idiomatic translation (cf. p. 152, under Mk. iv. 28): but cf. the 
previous verse, an managos fainjons fullos gabruko, to which the 
present passage conforms. 

Mk. x. 17 yovvmernoas avroy emnpwra avrov knussjands bap ina... ‘ha 
daujau’ &c., vg.f rogabat. Here dap appears instead of /rah on account 
of the preceding knussjands (cf. M. vi. 24, xxvii. 66). Elsewhere eporay 
‘to ask a question’ is always /razhnan 1.12.16.24 = 53/633; ‘to ask a 
favour, to pray, beseech’ = drdjan 0.6.7.1 = 14/15. (For L. v. 3 
hathati, see pp. 61, 132.) 

Mk. xii. 19 eéavaotnon omeppa ussaijat’ barna, vg. latt. (f def.) semen. 
Barna is from the preceding context (so also ¢€ 93 rexva [Soden]), and 
ussaijat clearly points to the earlier, and correct, reading ussayaz fraiw, 
the verb signifying ‘to plant’, as when it translates eurevoer, purevOnri 
(L. xx. 9 ; Mk. xii. 1; L. xvii. 6). For L. x, 2 e¢ ussatjaz waurstujans, 
see p.109. Had darna been original, another word would seem indi- 
cated (? wrrarsjan). Cf. L. xx. 28 urraisjat fraiw (omepya). 

Mk. xiv. 41 wapadiwdora galewjada sunus mans; apparently the choice of 
galewjan is due to its correct use in v. 42 sa lewjands muk atnehida. 


1 Bernhardt’s comment is: ‘Nur eine jiingere hs. hat oz; wahrscheinlich las 
Vulfila o7: in seiner vorlage.’ Thus also Streitberg ad loc, : ‘Die vorlage scheint 
om Statt eve gelesen zu haben.’ : 
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The question is discussed on pp. 74-5, in which connexion note— 
among others—M. xxvi. 2 sunus mans algibada du ushramjan; We | 
should have expected a/gidada in the present instance. 

Mk. xiv. 71 npgaro avadepari{er Kat opvuvat afathan jah swaran, vg. anathe- 
matizare et iurare; devotare seack; devotared fq. Afatkan is here 
a contextual intrusion from v. 68 and elsewhere represents apyeda 
(trans. and intr.) ‘to deny’ 2.2.1.1; also amapverrGat | 1.1.0.0. The 
rendering of the parallel M. xxvi. 74 xara@eparicew afdomian (C. A, and 
Ambros. C) is correct; cf. vg. f defestart. 


$3. The Levelling-out of Parallas. 


In the first paragraph of this chapter we discussed the intrusion of 
Gothic renderings proper to one Gospel or passage, as determined by the 
underlying Greek, into similar or parallel passages, where such readings 
did not represent the original Greek. It sometimes happens, however, 
that parallel passages of which the Greek text is identical, are represented 
in Gothic by exactly similar renderings which, by exhibiting the same 
stylistic artifice, rare word, or corruption or mistranslation, point to an 
even closer comparison and levelling-out of parallel passages. The 
following examples will.serve as illustration. 


(az) Agreement between Matthew—Luke~Mark. 


M. v. 20 n¢ hau gimip in Aiudangardjat himine—L, xviii. 17 ni gimip in 
tgai—Mk. x. 15 nz hauh gimip im izar. It is only in these three 
passages that eseA@ew is represented by gzman, for the interpretation of 
which see pp. 92-3. 

M. ix. 8-L. v. 26 (healing the paralytic) jah mikilidedun gub Mk. ii. 12 
jah hauhidedun mikiljandans gub. The attempt at levelling the last 
passage has resulted in a conflation. See pp. 171, 222. 

M. ix. 16-L. v. 36-Mk. ii. 21 ana snagan farrnjana. Elsewhere ipariov 
= wast 24/27. See p. 95. 

M. ix. 13-Mk. ii. 17 nzbpan (ni Mk.) gam lapon uswaurhians, ak frawaurh- 
fans = kadecat dixaovs, the parallel L. v. 32 reading 2 gam lapon 
garathtans. Kandew, ‘to invite (as to a feast)’ occurs 11 times, viz, 
here and L. vii. 39; xiv. ro (bis), 12, 13, 16, 17, 24 where the render- 
ing is uniformly hazfan, Laon therefore is peculiar to this parallel and 
has been levelled out. Cf. p. 88, note 6. Arkaos = garathis 14/17, 
uswaurhts only in this parallel and in L. xiv, 14. Cf. p. 86, note 2; 
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(2) Agreements between Matthew and Luke. 


M. vii. 16 ovddeyouow Lisanda, vg. latt. colligunt; cf. the same reading in 
L, vi. 44, and see pp. 177-8. 

M. viii. 19—L. ix. 57 omov eav amepxn Pishvaduh padet gaggis. AmepxerOar 
= galeipan 49, afteiban 2, usleiban 1 = 52/56. Gaggan is a rare 
rendering found only here and in L. v. 14; ix. 60. Cf. next. 

M. viii. 20—-L. ix. 58 fauhons grobos aigun (exover), jah fuglos himinis stflans, 
ip sunus mans nt habaip (exe) war haubip sein anahaiwjat (galagjat 
Luke). Note the fine distinction between aigun .. . habai> (p. 66) in 
both passages, although Luke has improved upon the original, if cruder, 
anahnaiwyar. 


(c) Agreements between Matthew and Mark. 


M. vili. 2-Mk. i. 40 Aempos manna (om. Mk.) Pruisfill habands. Elsewhere 
prutsfills (adj.). See pp. 87, 148. 

M. ix. 13—Mk. ii, 17 Sieacous uswaurhians: see above (a). 

M. ix. 16-Mk. ii. 21 atpec yap (om. Mk.) ro wAnpopa afnimip fullon. The 
same misconstruction is common to both passages. See p. 139, and 
note the rare sagan in the same parallel. 


(d@) Agreements between Luke and Mark. 


L, v. 21-Mk. ii. 7 Praognuas nazteinins. This rendering occurs only here 
and Mk. iii. 28: elsewhere wajamereins 4/7 viz. M. xxvi. 65; J. x. 33; 
Mk. vii. 22; xiv. 64. The passage from Matthew is from the Cod. 
Ambros. C. Bdacdnpew = wajamerjan 5/5. 

L. xix. 31—-Mk. xi. 3 xpecav exer frauja Ais gairneyp, This is a rendering 
of doubtful accuracy which has invaded both parallels. See pp. 138 
(Mk. xi. 3), 180 (L. xix. 31). 

The agreements, in §§ 1 and 2, of the reading of f and the C. A. are of 
peculiar interest as an indication of the number of readings in the 
Brixian that did not conform to the Greek text, and, consequently, of the 
extent to which the Bilingual fell short of the claim made for it in the 


Praefatio. See p. 209, and p. 217 note 4. 
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THE CODEX ARGENTEUS. CONCLUSION. 


Atruoucu the Codex Argenteus still awaits a detailed palaeographical 
description, some material information is to be found in the introduction 
to the edition of Gabelentz and Loebe.’ 

The University of Upsala has undertaken to produce a photographic 
facsimile of the entire MS., with an introduction by Professor Otto 
von Friesen; and although the enterprise has been held up by the 
economic difficulties arising from the war, there is every hope that within 
the next two years this important and difficult task will have been accom- 
plished. 

The difficulty has to be faced of photographing the blackened silver 
against the fuscous background of purple vellum, In places the silver 
and gold writing has worn off, or the medium used has destroyed the 
vellum, or the silver has turned into sulphide, whilst the writing, especially 
of the flesh side, tends to show through. The problem of devising a 
process that will give the best aggregate result under these varying 
conditions has been very successfully dealt with by Professor The Svedberg, 
assisted by Ivar Nordlund, whose best results were obtained by photo- 
graphing the MS. by the aid of ultraviolet light,? which yields an 
excellent reproduction.in black upon a white background. 

The MS. seems to be palaeographically homogeneous,’ if we may 
judge by the writing, which is extraordinarily regular, the individual 
characters giving the appearance of having been stencilled or printed.‘ 
An examination of the orthographic variants,’ which are especially common 
in Luke, shows a remarkable disparity between the four Gospels in this 
respect. The figures are 4.12.86.23, showing Mark with twice as many 

1 See Gabel.-Loebe, Prolegomena, pp. Xxx-xxxii. 

2 Cf. Svedberg och Nordlund, Fotografisk undersékning av Codex Argenteus, p. 2, 
in Upsala Universitets Arsskrift (1918) i, ‘ Fluorescensfotografering, d.v.s. belysning 
av handskriften med ultraviolett ljus och fotografering av det darvid utsanda 
synliga fluorescensljuset.’ 

5 Prof. Otto von Friesen agrees. 

* This theory, indeed, was seriously advanced by Ihre, and received support 
from Schinmeier and Adelung (cf. Gabel.-Loebe, ibid., p. xxxi, note 97). Com- 
parison and measurement of the letters, however, provides a complete refutation 
of this prima facie impossible suggestion. 


® Such as the interchange of e and e, ei andi, e and 7, o and u, and au, uw in the 
u-declension ; the omission or addition of A, as in linterp, drauhsnos, &e. 
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variants as John, instead of an approximately equal number, and Luke 
with an overwhelming excess in proportion to its bulk. We may argue, 
therefore, that the comparative freedom of spelling characterizing L. and 
Mk. goes back at least to the parent copy, or to some ancestor more 
remote. 

The C. A. was copied from a complete codex of the four Gospels, and 
this was either the Brixian Bilingual itself, or a copy recently descended 
from it. Having regard to the post-Brixian revisions of which we have 
given some account in chap, xvi, the latter is the more probable alterna- 
tive.’ Odefey, on the contrary, says (p. 140) that ‘Der Codex Argenteus, 
wie er uns vorliegt, aus verschiedenen, wahrscheinlich HSS.-bruchstiicken 
zusammengestellt wurde’. There is, of course, nothing to prove that the 
C. A. is even descended from the Gothic half of the Brixian; it is also 
conceivable that, even if it is, the four Gospels of the Brixian were 
separated and, unlikely though that may seem, went their own ways, 
underwent various and different changes, to be finally reunited, through 
their descendants, in the C, A. 

Apart from the intrinsic improbability of this imagined chain of circum- 
stances, we cannot overlook the fact that the two MSS., C. A., and f, are 
contemporaries, written in the same region, and the product of the same 
palaeographic school. This lends a very strong probability to the close 
historical connexion admitted to exist between these two documents, in 
which case we are probably right in assuming that the C. A. was copied 
from the Brixian, or from a near descendant of that bilingual, and that 
this was a complete codex containing at least the four Gospels. A 
scribe, moreover, entrusted with the production of a magnificent luxury- 
edition of the Gospels, would be more likely to work from one codex 
than to seek to patch up his text from any stray fragments that came to 
hand. 

The Brixian Bilingual was compiled at a time very little remote from 
the execution of the Argentean codex, perhaps not much earlier than the 
beginning of the sixth century (see chap. xv). Whether the Gothic 
portion of the Brixian Bilingual was copied from one, or from more than 
one,.complete codex, or from separate copies of individual Gospels, we 
have no means of judging; but the evidence of the Argentean renderings 
shows that the Brixian Gospels ultimately derive from at least two quite 
different types of text ; on the one hand, the ancestor of M. and J.; on 
the other, the parent or parents of the Argentean L. and Mk. 

Matthew and John exhibit an older, more primitive, less developed 
text, and a more ingenuous workmanship; Luke and Mark have had a 

ML Gf p. 217; note4. 
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more adventurous career; they suggest an atmosphere of theological 
refinement and text-critical activity which is wanting at least in Matthew. 
There is the general simplicity of technique exhibited in the first Gospel, 
and the striking difference of vocabulary between M.-J. and L.-Mk. 
The less ingenuous technique of L.-Mk. may naturally go back to 
Wulfilian time, and be explained as evidencing the more practised work 
of the translator whose prentice hand we see in the first Gospel. (Cf. 
p. 160.) The difference in vocabulary may also in part go back to the 
fourth century, but we are inclined to think that, for the most part, these 
variant renderings in L. and Mk. were grafted onto the Wulfilian- text 
during the course of an adventurous century. 

Most striking is the greater amount of total variation that distinguishes 
L. and Mk. from the other half of the Codex, especially the very excessive 
preponderance in Luke (p. 119), which Gospel is further distinguished 
by its close connexion with the Codex Palatinus, In this respect it 
detaches itself from Mark, for the evidence of connexion with the 
Palatinus, copious as it is in the case of Luke, is almost entirely wanting 
in the case of the other Gospels (pp. 183 ff.). Mark, in particular, is 
represented in e from chapter i. 21 to iv. 8, 11, 19 and thence to vi. 9, 
and had this Gospel shared the history of Luke in the Palatinian and 
downwards, one would expect to find some trace of the partnership in 
the course of the first five and a half chapters. John, with the exception 
of twelve verses, is complete in e, but none of the fragments of the 
Argentean Matthew coincide with the extant portions of e. (Cf. p. 195.) 

Apart from the special connexion, in Luke, with the Codex Palatinus, 
I. and Mk. share the diversity of vocabulary discussed in chapters vi and 
vii. It is as though these two Argentean Gospel-texts had seen much 
more of the world, and had shouldered their way through the busy press 
of life, whilst their fellows had led a comparatively secluded and obscure 
existence. The former were forced into contact with representatives of 
the Latin Version in different regions, not without being themselves 
modified and adapted in the process; the latter preserved much more of 
their early if somewhat rustic simplicity and purity. Already Gabelentz 
and Loebe had expressed the opinion that Luke belonged to a younger 
recension. ‘Cognovisse nobis videmur, alia ad recentiorem, alia ad 
veteriorem recensionem pertinere; et ad illud quidem genus maxime 
insignem evangelii Lucae a reliquorum evangeliorum ratione diversitatem 
referimus, &c.’! 

How is this difference to be accounted for? The latest-comers to 


1 Proleg. xix. Cf. also Bernhardt, Vulfila xxiv; M 1; il; 
Marold, Germania, xxviii. 58; all quoted “ie Odefey, pp. sine as Pe 
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settle down to the civzli/as of the Roman Empire in Europe were the 
Ostrogoths under Theodoric ; when he rode into Ravenna, the Wisigoths 
had long, and in comparative peace, been established in Toulouse. Is it 
possible that, in the M.-J. of the C. A., we possess the old Wulfilian text, 
preserved among the Ostrogothic nation from the corruption of a long 
sojourn. in the West, comparatively untouched, through the stress of 
circumstance, by the tamperings occasioned by a leisured peace? May 
we see, in the L.-Mk, of the Argenteus, a text which shared the fortunes 
of the Wisigoths, that was read to the troops of Alaric by the Tiber, that 
developed after the manner of its kind during the hundred years of ever 
closer contact with romanizing influences? There is no reason why a 
MS. whose ancestors were propagated by Wisigothic scribes should not 
have found its way into an Ostrogothic camp, or conversely ; and what is 
more likely than that, among the gifts which passed between Theodoric 
_and his Teuton kinsmen,’ there should have figured luxury editions of the 
Holy Word? 

Procopius? tells us that the language of the various branches of the 
Gothic nation was one, that Goth, Vandal, West Goth, and Gepid spoke 
alike, nor is there any reason to doubt his statement. We are willing to 
believe that, apart from the inevitable minor differences in pronunciation 
and, to some extent, of vocabulary, the subjects of Athaulf, Gaiseric, 
Odoacer, and Theodoric spoke a language essentially the same, and that 
their Bible-texts were practically interchangeable. Our suggestion is 
consistent with the fact that the earlier Palatinian Bilingual is more likely 
to have been the work of the Wisigothic Church; also the orthographic 
peculiarities of Luke point to a younger stage of development,.where the 
traditional rules of spelling are beginning to relax, and such a condition 
is to be sought for rather in the kingdom of the second Alaric with whom 
fell the hundred years’ greatness of Toulouse, than among the rugged 
Ostrogoths who were nearer, by a century, to the day of Wulfila.’ 

As we have seen (p. 218), among the 15 marginal glosses of the 
C.A., all but one belong to Luke (10) and Mk. (4), and 4 of the Lucan 
glosses are direct references to the reading of Matthew as we have it in 
the Argenteus. The solitary gloss in Matthew is a cross-reference to the 
fathuprathna of L. xvi. 9, 11, 13. These notes are very possibly those 


1 Cf. Theodoric’s gift, to the Burgundian Gundobad, of a water-clock and sun- 
dial, made by Boethius: see Cassiodorus, Variarum, i. 45 and 46. 

2 Procopius, De Bello Vandalico, i. 2; see also E.B. § 5. 

3 Alternatively, one might assume a similar younger recension to have been 
evolved within the Ostrogothic Church between 500 and the date of the C.A., but 
the other theory has the advantage of being better supported by conditions of 
circumstance and time. 
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of an Ostrogothic reader to whom the text of the Wulfilian M.-J. was 
more familiar than the Wisigothic text of L.-Mk. 


Chronology. 


The dating of the C. A., and of the different stages of the development 
of the Gothic text, must necessarily be a matter of approximate guessing. 

The C, A. belongs, palaeographically, to the sixth century, and there is 
no reason for preferring a date before 526 to one falling after the death 
of the great Theodoric: yet the comparatively short interval which, we 
believe, is to be assumed between the Brixian and the C. A.,’ and the fact 
that the former gives the impression of being a characteristic product of 
Theodoric’s activity, inclines us to date the Argenteus within the reign of 
the great Amal, or not very long after: say, c. 525. 

The Brixian may have been compiled not more than a generation 
previous (chap. xv), and may be dated ¢. 500, or, better, 500-525. The 
Giessen fragment has also been dated in the sixth century (Z. 2. § 11). 
What lies between the Brixian and the Palatinian period we do not know, 
but it is certain that the two halves of the Argentean-Brixian text, M.-J., 
and L.-Mk., ultimately go back to two different types of text, and that 
the latest point at which we must divide the common line of ascent is on 
reaching the period of the Palatinian Bilingual, say, 450-475. 

From this point the more primitive (? Ostrogothic) text represented by 
the Argentean M.-]. goes back, with little incident, though not without 
being affected by the Old Latin, to the original text of Wulfila, whilst the 
ultra-palatinian L. and Mk. represent the later (? Wisigothic) text, through 
a period during which, from the beginning of the fifth century, the text of 
the Wisigoths was more exposed to change than that of their still nomad 
kinsmen, who did not, as a nation, set foot upon their promised land 
until 489. 

1 See pp. 196-9, 211. 
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The following diagram may illustrate the descent of the Codex 
Argenteus. 
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CONCLUSION 


Tuts concludes our attempt to trace the development of the Gothic 
Gospels, by the light of the internal evidence furnished by the renderings 
of the C.A., from their first simple and ingenuous form down to the 
only tangible record of their text in the sixth century. 

The results of our inquiry point to an original or Wulfilian translation 
which, if naively unconscious, or reckless, of the claims of the Gothic 
language, barbarous though it shows itself in enslaving native idiom, 
syntax, and word-order, yet exhibits a very great skill in interpreting the 
force of individual words and transcending in many instances the best 
efforts of the later versions down to our day. 

In contrast to the syntactical timidity of the original translator, which 
is especially noticeable in the first Gospel, there is seen, occasionally, the 
brilliant originality of his renderings, and the boldness of interpretation 
that lights up the pages of his book -with the vividness of the Gothic 
imagination, and affords us a glimpse of the translator’s personality. 

Yet his work is not always brilliant, nor even good; for at least a 
portion of the renderings criticized in chap. vili and elsewhere, must be 
debited to the original translator or translators, although it is easy to see 
how many, perhaps most, may have arisen later. 

The methods of Wulfila and his school were simple and safe. The 
unit of translation was the word, and what subjectivity of treatment the 
Goth allowed himself was thus confined, in the main, to individual 
renderings. 

We continue to protest against the methods of a school of criticism 
that would show us in Wulfila a poet and rhetorician; that would 
represent him as striving after rimes and antitheses—that were imposed 
upon him by the Greek text; and as avoiding them—when the simple 
methods of his technique left him no choice; that would make him 
responsible for alliterations and for phrases simulating the sonorous 
alliterative verse of his ancestral hero-songs—which are purely fortuitous, 
which a modern scholar would, of necessity, produce were he to translate, 
according to the mechanical method of Wulfila, any page of the Greek 
Gospels into the language of the Goths, 

The Goths seem to have been indifferent textual critics. Their 
revisional additions, subtractions, and alterations degenerate into mere 
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textual tinkering ;_ their latinizings are uncritical, haphazard, and un- 
patriotic. 

The Western readings in the C.A., about which more remains to be 
said, seem, in the main, to derive from the Old Lat. ; more than this it 
is at present not safe to assume. I have collected a number of readings, 
including over fifty that originate in confusion with parallel passages, that, 
at first sight, may derive either from the Old Lat., or from some Western 
Greek text from which the Gothic was corrected, or from the original 
Vorlage. 

These passages are thus distributed : 


A, Gothic supported by Gk. (H-I) and Lat. 1.1. 7. 9. 
by Cod. D and Lat. oer On Ay 
by Latin texts only Die teas 

b. -Parallels.—-= by Gk. and Lat. re We RD 
by Latin texts alone 2 dee AG 
by Greek texts alone __I.0. 0. 2. 


' These figures justify our caution in admitting Western readings into 
the text underlying the Gothic Version. The agreements between the 
C, A. and latt. alone are numerous; those between the C.A. and the 
Greek are confined to a doubtful three. 

When we describe the Gothic latinizings as unpatriotic, we mean this 
with reference to the Wulfilian text and its origins. The readiness with 
which the Goth seems to have latinized his Bible is a reflection of the 
thoroughness with which the Wisigoths of Athaulf and, subsequently, the 
followers of Odoacer and the subjects of Theodoric became romanized. 
By the end of the fifth century, perhaps, the connexion between the 
Graeca Veritas and the Gothic text had lost its historical significance 
and, probably, a great deal of its text-critical value. 

It has already been suggested (p. 167) that the latinizing of the Gothic 
text in Italy, and the harmonizing of the bilinguals may have been part 
_ of Theodoric’s unifying policy ; howbeit the assimilative power of Rome, 
a power wielded over victor and vanquished alike, would tend towards 
the same end, 

The Gothic text is, therefore, of little value to the N. T. critic so long 
as we can assume, for the text underlying it, nothing more than a some- 
what indefinite Chrysostomian Byzantine Kown-text. What the N.T. 
critic would know is: To what extent are the Western readings in the 
C. A. ascribable to the Greek text of Wulfila? The critic must remain 
content, for the nonce, with v. Soden’s words quoted above (p. 223): 
Until further discoveries come to light, necessarily of a type of text 
earlier by a century than that of the C.A., we must remain uncertain, 
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not only of the detailed readings of the Wulfilian Greek, but also of the 
history of the Gothic Gospel-text that we have attempted, by the only 
means at our disposal, to outline. 

The discovery of the Giessen fragment has raised the hope that yet 
other, haply more substantial portions of the Gothic Gospels may one 
day be restored to us. Walafrid Strabo, writing in the ninth century, tells 
us that the Gothic Bible was still to be seen: ‘ Postmodum studiosi illius 
gentis divinos libros in suae locutionis proprietatem transtulerint, quorum 
adhuc monimenta apud nonnullos habentur ; et fidelium fratrum_relatione 
didicimus apud quasdam Scytharum gentes, maxime Thomitanos, eadem 
locutione divina hactenus celebrari officia.’ * 

Unfortunately, the Gothic Bible was exposed to unusual dangers of 
destruction. The Moorish invasion of Spain would not conduce to the 
preservation, in the conquered territory, of the infidel writings of un- 
believers ; whilst in Italy, the vandalism of the priesthood seems to have 
successfully destroyed every vestige of the Arian Scriptures. All our 
MSS. are palimpsests, except alone the glorious Argenteus, which 
escaped that ignominy—who knows ?—by finding an early home in 
Germany.? 

The Gothic nations, once so puissant, promising so fair for the future 
of Europe, vanished, no man knows whither, As nations, they were 
dissipated, and their names cut off from posterity ; even the record of 
their deeds shows forth but faintly, as through the impious writing of a 
palimpsest. It is strange to think that the greatest enduring monument 
of this nation, so mighty in war, should be the Codex Argenteus. 
Stranger still, and ironical withal, if the chief witnesses of the Old Latin 


Version owed their preservation to the- theological and_text-critical 
activities of the Goths, 


1 M. G. H., Capitul, Reg. Franc. ii. 481. 
2 Cf. Kraflt, Anfange, p. 253. 


APPENDIX 


STREITBERG’S VORLAGE. SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS 


THE more one studies Streitberg’s selection of readings, the more 
evident becomes the painstaking care with which he has gone to work to 
produce the nearest approach possible to the type of text which in his 
opinion lay before the translator of the Gothic Gospels. 

I have made no attempt at anything like a systematic revision of 
Streitberg’s text, not only because the basis of the present study would 
prove to be inadequate, but also because the undertaking will hardly be 
worth the labour until we discover another extensive portion of the 
Gothic Bible with which to compare the C. A. There are, nevertheless, 
a number of Argentean readings which Streitberg supports by resorting 
to the reading of a solitary uncial, backed up, occasionally, by a few late 
minuscules, when the Gothic reading could much more convincingly be 
explained as a corruption due to the irreption of some parallel or 
reminiscent passage within the Gothic text, or as due to the influence of 
the context or of the Old Latin. 

I have collected instances such as these, and some others where 
I venture to disagree with Streitberg’s choice, in the following list, briefly 
indicating the reason for my objection. And; as will be seen, this has 
often meant a return to the reading of Bernhardt. The need for con- 
servative caution was everywhere evident, and I hope that in the following 
suggestions I may successfully have subordinated enthusiasm to circum- 
spection. 

Although Streitberg’s apparatus will enable the critic everywhere to 
weigh his Western readings against the claims of the Kowy, the reason for 
his choice is not always clear. For instance, in Mk. x. 14 he takes the 
*K-reading py (jah nz), in spite of the weighty attestation of ca py 
by Sin AC DLM? it. vg. (cf. M. xix. 14; L. xviii, 16)—a choice with 
which, in principle, I agree. Thus also in Mk. x. 40 he reads xa «& 
with *K k, although the C. A. azfhau af is supported by 7 eé Sin BDLA 
it. vg., and in Mk. x. 50 avacras *K, where the C. A. ushlaupands is 
paralleled by avareéyoas of Sin BD L M(mg) A it. vg. 

Elsewhere, however, he frequently forsakes the Kown for the authority 
of Sin B D(L) alone, as in L. xvi. 4; Mk. i. 10 (see below). The same 
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deference to non-Kowy readings is shown in J. xiv. 16; xv. r1, where, 

although Streitberg adopts the *K-reading pevew, he cites authority for 

ewat, because the Gothic reads wzsaz, This is, however, the correct 
rendering, since peve, ‘to abide’, is so translated 17/25 times, hence 
the references to the ewa-readings are unnecessary. 

I had hoped that many of the claims between the Antiochian and the 
Western readings might be settled by reference to the Gothic renderings: 
This has, however, rarely been possible. 

M. vii. 24, 26 pou rovs Aoyous (cf. L. vi. 47): v. 24 B* (min) ag km; 
v. 26fk. Greek support is too slender to exclude the influence of 
parallels or of Old Latin. Read pou Tous Aoyous TovTous with *K rell. This 
ought to give us Jo waurda meina; C. A. omits Jo. 

M., viii, 9 ey avOpwros ey vo e£ovovay exov um’ ewavtov otpatiwtas ‘ Von. 
Chr. erwahnte lesart, vm’ euavrov *K’ Streitberg. See Tischendorf, 
ad loc. The common reading is ee vo e£ovoray, exov um’ euauroy 
oTpart@ras, for which Soden quotes exev vo Thy €EpauToU eSouoclav 
otpatiwtas as occurring in ‘TalIpIrf pa’. The Gothic manna im 

‘ habands uf waldufnja metnamma gadrauhtins agrees neither with the 
common reading nor with the interpolated or conflate reading last 
quoted, but suggests a misunderstanding of the correct text, reading 
this as avOpwmos ep, v0 e€ovciay exav um euavTouv (l epavtov) oTpati@ras, 
I propose to restore the eyavroy of *K, and to attribute the mistranslation 
to a simple error. Bernhardt also reads ezavrov. With C. A. cf. f homo 
sum habens sub potestatem meam milites. 

M. x. 25 exadeoay Chr. min. mu., ewexadeoay *K (Sir.). I see no reason 
for not restoring the common emexadeoav (thus Bernhardt), in spite of the 
Gothic hazhaztun, for since emuxadew here means ‘to call or name ’, it 
is difficult to see what else the Goth could have written. 

M. x. 28 es yeewvay ‘Chr. D it. pler. vg. (nach den parallelstellen) ’ 
(Str.). The *K text is ev yeeyyy, which I prefer here, attributing the 
Gothic 7” gazainnan to the influence of (D) it. vg. 

M. xi. 23 xaraBnon B D it. vg., also syr. Ir.; xara8iBacénon *K and Soden. 
The C. A. galeipis is like to be after Old Latin descendes: see p. 122 
(M. v. 29-30). L. x. 15 reads xataS:BacOnon gadrausjaza. 

M. xxvii, 54 Ocov vos ectw ovros C t g; gudis sunus wt sa. A rare 
reading, with which cf. the isolated eorw (Soden H 376, otherwise 579) 
for vos Ocov ny in Mk. xv. 39. The isolated reading of C does not 
justify the adoption of ecrw in the Vorlage, where I propose to read 
nv, the Gothic zs¢ being more likely to be a recent alteration. With 
C. A. cf. est f, against erat vg. latt. 

J. V. 47 mloTevonte D.GS A Chr. min. ; morevoere *KK, ‘The C. A, sub- 
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Junctive galaubjaip needs no support from the Greek: see Bernhardt 


ad J. iii. 4, and cf. above, pp. 64 f., in the article on ewa, Bernhardt 
reads muorevoere, 


» Vi. I kat ths TeBeptados V (and two minuscules); om. ca *K rell. The 


normal use of the ethnic name in,Gothic for the place-name would 
here strongly conduce to the insertion of jah between the two. fo 
Galeilaie Tibairiade would look odd indeed. I should certainly not 
include xa on the strength of V. .Bernhardt omits the copula. With 
C. A. cf. f galileae et tiberiadis. 

Vii. 35 o7¢ nets ovx evpnowpev avrov ‘H A’ St. ‘H MTA al mu 
-copev’ Tisch, (Soden silet), I prefer the *K reading -couev (with 
Bernhardt), since the dubitative form of question requires the subjunc- 
tive in Gothic, thus needing no support from Greek. Cf. J. v. 47 above. 
X. 25 amexptOn Sin* D. Better read az. avrows with *K it. vg., retaining 
Streitberg’s emendation andhof (im) which is incompatible with his 
adoption of Sin* D. 

Xi. 35 kat eOaxpyoey Sin D it. vg.; edaxpyoev *K, which I prefer here; 
the addition of jah may be referred to the Itala. 


. Xil, 26 exer o Siaxovos A 3 exet Kat o Stakovos eKirelirat vg. The single 


testimony of A is not sufficient. I adopt the *K-reading (with Bernhardt), 
and read Jaruh (jah) sa andbahts meins, 


wii. 32 amo tns yns Dee Chrabiciest ti2 g ] vg. 3. €k *K, Read ex with 


Bernhardt, The Gothic af ara seems the natural way of translating 
the Greek here, whichever reading we adopt: ws airba would seem 
strained. In any case the Latin @ frra would readily account for the 
alteration, if any. 


. xii, 37 tovavta G ; rovavra Se *K rell. omn, Swe ilu imma, &c., C. A. 


The omission of the particle from C. A. is too trivial to justify the 
adoption of the isolated reading of G against all the rest, Read 
rocauta Se with Bernhardt. 

xviii. 32 Kupeou Chr min (viz., 245, 435)3 Incou *K; deov L A min, 


- The C. A. (waurd) fraujins is probably reminiscent, and I prefer to 


Ls, 


read Ingov. 

Xviil. 38 TL EOTLY n adnOeva only V and 1 ; adnOeva rell. The Gothic sa 
as quasi-article, without the corresponding article in Greek, is very 
rare (Z.B. § 281. 2). But to Streitberg’s example, L. xx, 20, I feel 
inclined to add the present passage, and also L. iii. 14. See also 
Bernhardt, note ad loc. ‘ zs/a verd/as, mit, verachtlichem nebensinn, wie 
1 :Cor, x. :19’. 

i. 14-0 xapa D (4 min,) Orig. pa. syr. €: xapa oo “Krell. The 
principal or sole support of D (gr.) e in Luke renders the reading 
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suspect of having been influenced, esp. in the Palatinian. I prefer the 
Kowvn reading. 

L. i. 6g avrov on the authority of D (+ one min., Soden); avrous *K; vg. 
f eorum(om.e). The C. A. za is from the context (cf. hatfan ina, 
v.62). The Vorlage should read avrovs and the Wulfilian text zs. 

L. ii, g kat ayyedos Sin BLE o: kav Wov ayyedos *K-latt.vg. The Gothic 
ib aggilus agrees with neither reading, but only with the isolated 
angelus autem of e. In the circumstances, there seems no reason why 
the Kown-reading should not be restored. 

L. ii, 14 evdoxas Sin* A B* D it. vg.; evdoxua *K Chr. The Gothic 
godts weljins can hardly be otherwise explained than as from the Latin 
bonae voluntatis, The Greek prefix is represented by waz/a- in Gothic, 
e. g. evayyediCerOa wailamerjan, evppaverOa wadlawisan, evdorew waila 
galetkan L. iii, 22; Mk. i. 11 (cf. also L. i. 3; x. 21); cf. also, in the 
Epistles, evepyeora watladeps, evdnua warlameret, evoya watlagiss. The 
Greek should therefore be that of the Kou. 

L, iii, 14 ot orparevopevoe a rare reading supported by only five late 
minuscules. Read orparevoyevor with *K rell., even though az mili- 
tondans should add yet another rare instance of sa without the support 
of the Greek article. See Bernhardt ad loc. 

er 14 pndeva dvavevonre, pydeva ovkopavTnonrte. The second pn deva (unde 
*K rell.) only thus in Sin* H 5 min, syr. The vg. latt., fe read also 
neminem... neque. Since the C. A. 2? mannanhun .. . ni mannanhun 
so readily explains itself as a contextual assimilation, I see no reason 
for seeking the support here of Sin* H min., where the assimilation is 
equally corrupt. I restore the *K-reading with Bernhardt. 

L. v. 5 xaAacopev I] min. pauc,; xadacouey K min. pauc. (Tischendorf : 
Soden silet); yadacw *K it. vg. The Gothic warrpam is most likely 
contextual ; there is no need to seek support from minority readings 
of similar origin. 

L, vi.9. Here Streitberg reads amoxrewa: with *K, with which I agree, 
although the Gothic wsgistjan (fragistjan, -nan, are characteristic 
renderings of amo\eca) gave him the opportunity of reading amoAceoa 
with Sin BDL X 1 69 it. pler. vg. See p. 115 (L. xx. 14). 

the Yak 23 € TOLs ovpavots B R Bas, min. e f (cf. M. Vv. 12); €v T® ovpav@ 
*K rell. it. vg. A¢mznam, which occurs much more often than the 
singular A¢mzna, may be reminiscent. 

L, vii, 6 ov paxpav amexovtos avtov D ; avrov ov pakpav aneyovros *K 3 ni 
Jurra wisandin imma C, A., which is probably a stylistic improvement 
on the exact word-order of the Kown. If there is any connexion with 
D, it will be recent, 


& 
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L. vii. 15 avedaxey A 33 (and three others) cf; edwxev *K; C. A, algaf, 
whence reddidit f. The C. A. rendering needs no support from the 
rare amedoxey, since there are twenty-seven passages where the simple 
didovac = a/gzdan, usually with implication of purpose or destination, 
as here, ‘to hand over, commit to the care of’, E.g., J. xvii. 6; 
L. xix, 1g; Mk. vi. 28, 

L, vii. 19 emepwev avrovs & (Soden Ta I'** AlsyP); emenwev *K, which 
I propose to restore here, preferring to explain 7vs as a plausible 
addition by a later hand. Thus also Bernhardt. 

L, ix. 28 eyevovro P; eyevero rell. omn. The Gothic waurhun is here 
almost a syntactical necessity. Rather than accept this solitary reading 
of the Bobbian palimpsest, I would suggest the latter to be derived 
from the Gothic: see p. 192. 

L, ix. 43 «uev de (Soden cites y H bce f ff?r): omit de: see p. 212, 

L, x. 18 mecovta ex tov ovpavov ‘ 11° af Op Or AO Enh WKX’ (Soden) ; ex 
tov ovpavov mea, *K; de caelo cadentem f it. vg. ; descendentem de caelo e, 
agreeing with the C, A. driusandan us himina. I propose the common 
reading, with Bernhardt. 

L. x. 21, 23 paOnras avrov. The *K-reading in each case omits avrov, 
which I propose to omit from the Vorlage with Bernhardt. The 
interrelation of readings is puzzling. In verse 21 the addition of avrov 
to the reading of *K is shared by C’P (al 14) and the Latin c qr, the 
larger addition of xa otpapes...emev (=*K) being shared by 
cff?il qr, but not by the vg. or, which is remarkable, ef. Inv. 23 
avrov is found only in U and Soden’s 630, but appears in the vg., and 
the Old Latin except a be. 

The C. A. seznaim in v. 23 is readily explained as from the common 
Itala reading, or as a reminiscent addition, and similarly in v. 21 or as 
an intrusion from v, 23. But the absence of the larger addition, in v. 21, 
from e (f), with the vg., and the absence of avrov, in v. 23, from e (a b), 
is intriguing. Ina general way, the reading of e goes to support our 
omission of avrov from the text of the Vorlage. May we suppose 
a Palatinian text omitting «a orpapes «rd.? The support of 
Sin BDL M BI11r 13 22 33 makes this by no means unreasonable, 
and the omission by e of avrov in v. 23 points the same way. 
Codex f is not admissible as evidence ; it agrees with the vg. in both 
passages. 

L. xvi. 4 €« tys okovomas Sin BD; om, ex *K 3 afsatjaidau us faura- 
gaggja C. A. Some preposition would seem necessary in Gothic, 
even though absent from the Greek. Cf. Mk, i. ro. 

L, xvii. 3 eav Sin BDL X it. vg. ; eav de (thus Bernh.) *K and sz ausem 
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qr; C. A....sada’. There is nothing to show that the MS., which is 
mutilated at this point, did not read 7) jabaz. 

L. xvii. 33 evexev epou A(+3 min) bcef ffilq (cf. M. x. 395 Xvi. 255 
Mk. viii. 35); om. *K rell. vg. The Gothic 7 mea is more readily 
explained by the parallels or the Old Latin. 

L, xix. 23 pou ro apyvpwov Sin A BL ro apyupioy pov *K it. veo Gina 
Pata silubr mein, which represents either reading. 

L. xx. 8 vpuv Neyo U3 Aeyo vpuy rell. it. vg. The C. A, zzzezs gepa is not 
so rare a deviation from the Greek order as to require the support 
of this solitary MS. The object is often made to precede the verb, 
even against the Greek. Cf. Bernhardt, note ad loc. 

Mk. i. 10 ex rov vSaros Sin B DL; amo *K, de it. vg. The C. A. us 
amma watin (not af hamma waitin) would probably have stood even if 
the Vorlage had read azo, which I propose to substitute here for 
Streitberg’s reading. Cf. L. xvi. 4. 

“Msi, 27<7sce p. 226. 

Mk. iii. 29 av@vov apaptnyaros Sin B L A, apaprias C* D, delich or peccati 
it. (exc. f) vg., kpeseas *K f, The Kown text should stand here: see 
p. 218. 

Mk, iii, 31: see p. 116. 

Mk. iv. 3 Tov omopoy autTov ine Soden’s 6 30, € 95, anda few minuscules ; 
om, rell, it. vg.; C. A. fraiwa seenamma. The addition is from 
L. viii. 5, and is so likely here to be from the Gothic parallel, that the 
adoption of the interpolation in the Vorlage seems supererogatory. 

Mk, vi. 2 ore Suvapers U; Kae duvapers *K; C. A. e¢ mahiers. The reading 
ore is uncertain: see v.Soden and Tischendorf. In any case, Streitberg 
himself provides the explanation for the Argentean rendering; e7' is 
here copulative and = jah; cf, J. xvi. 17, and see ZB. § 344 note. 

Mk. viii, 17 or? min 106; ers *K. The C. A. wife is a later corruption : 
seep. 237% 

Mk. xii, 26 ey eae D (non d) MU A it. (exc. b) vg. (cf. M. xxii. 23); 
eyo *K, The addition of 77 was no doubt idiomatic. 
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LIST OF PASSAGES 


These are given in the order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 


MATTHEW PAGE | MATTHEW PAGE | MATTHEW PAGE 
v. 20 94, 238 | viii. 18 94 | xxvii. 48 207 
Vv. 23 24 | vill. 19 66, 74, 239 | xxvii. 51 95 
V. 23, 24 82 | viii. 20 64, 66, 239 | xxvii. 52 33 note 1, 123, 
Vv. 24 51, 66 | viii, 22, 23 74 a 225 
Vv. 25 65 | viii. 26 148 | xxvii. 53 216 
v. 26 228 | viii. 29 19 | xxvii. 54 250 
v. 27, 28 82 Vili. 31 94 | xxvii. 58 173) 229 
V. 29, 30 122 | viii. 32 173, 207 | xxvii. 64 66 
Vv. 31 TOMES 2 3,08 94 | xxvii, 66 234 
Vv. 31, 32 75 | 1x. 4 61 

Vv. 32 16 | ix. 8 84, 238 | JOHN 

Vv. 37 g2 | ix. 9 173 | v.47 65, 250 
Very 30 75 | ix. Io 51 | vi. 1 96, 251 
v. 39 17 | 1x. 11 95 | Vi. 5 54 
Vv. 39, 41 233 | ix. 12 70, 229, 233 | Vi. 10 96 
vy. 40 148 | ix. 13 95, 148, 239 | vi. _ 3 
v. Ase | boas 5L | vi. 12, 13 

v.45 a 1x.) LOM 42,955 139, 236, o e Ate: 
Ve I 238, 239 | Vi. 15 b 

v. 46-7 72 | ix. £7 76 | vi. 17 51, 53s 545 96 
Mietls (203) 4 75 | ix. 18 51, 95 | vi. 18 7 
vi. 2-4 81 | ix, 20 95, 107 | vi. 22 1 
Via, 5 76 | ix. 30 60, 123 | Vi. 23 139 
vi. 6 94 | 1x. 32, 33 76 | vi. 27 124, pee 
Ee 7) 7 | ix.38 66 | vi. 34 ; - 
vi. 10 30, 42, 94 | X. 25, 28 250 | vi. 35 54, 97 
vi. 12 148 | xX 29 123 | Vi. 37 54, 234 
Vien 95) 23; 76 | X. 34 173 | vi. 40 64 
vi. 16, 17 76 | x. 40 62, 229 | vi. 44 55 
vi. 19 4I | Xl. 1 95y.208 |) Vi 45 55, ni 
vi. 19, 20 76 | xi. 3 55 | vi 4 i a 
vi. 24 21g, 224, 233 | Xi. 7 ET arie tt Bt ae 79, 97 
vi. 26 173 | xi. 7, 8 73 | vi. 51, 58, 60 97 
vi. 27, 28 76 | xi. 13 76, 95 | vi. 64 ip 
vii. 13 76 | xi. 14 96 | vii. 1 76 
vil. 13-27 28-9 | xi. 23 | 10, 123, 234, 250 | vil. 4, TO p fe 
vii. 16 177, 239 | XXv. 39 52 | vii. 12 44, 196, se 
Vilendy sto 76 | xxvi. 75 229 | vii. 13 oe a 
vil. 23 5S | xxvii. 1 82 | vil. 15 ) 34 
vii. 24, 26 29, 72, 250 | Xxvii. 2 74,96 | vii. 19, z - 
vili. I 94 | Xxvii. 3 149, 207 | vil. 27, 2 a 
viii. 2 18, 148, 229, 239 | xxvii. 3, 5, 6,9 76 | vii. 28 72 
viii. 4 19 | Xxvil. 4 es vil, 30 ‘ anes 
vili. 7 51, 52 | XXvil. 9 96 | vil. 31 4; ae 
vill. 9 54, 250 | xxvii. 10 123 eb 35 oe 
vill. 14 47 note 2 | xxvii. 19 17, 44 | vil. 3 ; 
viii, 17 66 | xxyii. 46 96, 234 | vil. 37 5 
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JOHN PAGE 
vii. 45 97, 103 
vii. 50 53 
viii. 13, 14, 16, 17 76 
viii. 20 51 
viii. 21 57 
“viii. 26 42, 124 
viii. 29 149 
viii 31 97 ff. 
viii. 32 149 
viii. 36 64 f. 
Vili. 39 32 
viii. 40, 45, 406 81 
vill. 41 99, 124 
vili. 43 43 
viii. 45 125 f., 193, 234 
viii. 51, 52 99 
viii. 55 60, 64f., 174, 185 
1X 95 
ix. 5 42 
ix. 6 66 
ix. 8 Yi 
ixeeit 19 
ix. 16 65, 229 
ix. 18, 20, 22, 23 76 
hes Chin, 44 
ix. 29 72 
ix 31 72 
x, I 174 
5, Seale 76 
sa S19) 50 
x. 16 100 
X. 21 100, 174, 234 
X. 25 251 
xe Gui 149 
X. 31, 32, 33 76 
2 RE 66 
x. 36 126 
x. 38 61 
X. 40 96, 97 fi. 
xi. 6 17, 97 ff, 
xl. § 54 
oly wi) 126 
xi. 14, 16, 21 77 
xi. 16 149 
Xin 17 154 
ls 1G II 
xi. 20 50 
x12 52 
xi. 28 100 
xi. 29 55 
x1. 91 100 
xi. 34 54, ICO, 234 
xi. 35 251 
xi, 38 545 149 
xi. 39 126 
Ge 39; 43, 127 
xii. I 108 
xii. 3 66, 69, 77 
xii § 66 
xii, 5, 6 100 
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JOHN PAGE 
xii. 5, 6, 8 77 
xii. 11 127, 195 
Sohn OP 53 
xil. 23 51 
xii. 24 77, 98, 127 
xii. 26 64 f., 251 
xii, 31 42 
xii. 32 251 
Xl 37 251 
xii. 40 95, 127 
xii. 42 174 
xii. 43 44, 109 
xii. 48 100 
xiii, 12 58 
xiii. 20 62, 100 
xiii. 21 75 
xlil. 25 43 
xill. 26 100 
xiii. 29 140 
xiii, 30 100 
xiii. 31 a7 
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SUBJECTS AND PERSONS, 


Adoptives from Greek: see Translation 
Technique. 

afar = epnpepias, 128 f. 

African renderings in the C.A., 175 (L. ii. 
TO), 07 7 (Li. v.26). 

Africana, 33, 188; problem of, 188 ; ?im- 
ported by Goths, 189 ff.; anachronism 
in the 5th century, rgr. 

atbr, 24. 

Alliteration in the C, A., 29 ff.; Kauffmann 
on, 31. 

advocow, 152 ff. 

anajilhan = atgiban, 74 f. 

avnp, 43. 

anstat audahafta (L. i. 28), 129. 

ana€ Aeyoueva, list of, 120f. 

amohAvvat, 124, 128. 

Argenteus : see Codex Arg. 

apxvepeus, 169 ff. 

atgaggan = giman, 51 ff. 

atgiban: see galewjan, 

Athaulf, 163. 

auralja, 39. 

aurkjus, 39. 

aurtja, 115. 


Beer, A., 48, 59 note 3, 98 f., 125 f. 

Bernhardt, E., 24, 33 note I, 152, 204 
note, 249. 

Bilinguals, need for and use of, 161, 166; 
Gissensis and Carolinus, 166 f., 184. 
See also Brixian and Palatinian. 

Brixian Bilingual, 12, 142, 167, 194 ff. ; 
date of, 195, 197, 241, 244; complete 
conformity with the Greek text not 
achieved, 210-11. Seealso Pracfatio. 

Burgundians, 164 f.; catholicism of, 165. 

Burkitt, F. C., on codex c, 184; on codex 
f, 184, 195, 197 note; on codex k, 190. 


Cadbury, H. J., 26 note 3. 

Cassiodorus, Vartarum, 166 f., 243 note I. 

Chronology, 244. 

Codex Argenteus, non-Kowy readings in, 
II, 223f., 247, 249 ff.; unhomogeneous 
character of text of, 11, 56, 224; repre- 
sents two types of text, 56, 161, 194; 
bulk of extant fragments compared, 83 ; 
proportion of Greek text represented in, 
83 note; date and provenance, 161, 
244; and Cod. Bezae, 191; and the 
Vulgate, 194; agrees with f against the 
Greek, 210; altered since the Brixian, 


Io, 216 ff.; photographic facsimile, 
240; descent of, 241 ff. ; diagram illus- 
trating, 245. 

Codex Bezae (D, d), 183, 191-2. 

Codex Bobbiensis (k), 188 ff. 

Codex Brixianus (f), and the C. A., 184; 
and the Vulgate, 195 ; near descendant 
of the Brixian, 195, 207 ; preserves pre- 
argentean Gothic readings, 196, 216 ff. 
see also Praefatio. 

Codex Carolinus (car) 166, 184. 

Codex Colbertinus (c), 184, 187, 215. 

Codex Floriacensis (ff?), 215. 

Codex Gissensis, 166, 184. 

Codex Gueipherbytanus A (P),?a Gothic 
MS., 192. 

Codex Monachensis (q), 184. 

Codex Palatinus (e), and the C. A., 31; 
and the argentean Luke, 33, 84, 172 ff; 
? a Gothic product, 190. See also 
Palatinian. 

Conflations in the C. A., see esp. 212 ff. 
(L.ix.43), 216 ff. (L.ix.2), 221 (1.1. 29); 
see also 221 f. (interpolated glosses). 

Contextual Contacts, 20, 233 ff. 

Counterfeits in Gothic : see Translation 
Technique. 


Deissman, A., 21. 

Dialect and dual renderings, 91, 119. 

dishaban, dissitan, 176 f. 

dofa = walpus, hauheins, 109 f. 

dogaCew, Gothic and Latin renderings, 171. 

Draeseke, emendations of the Pracfatio, 
200, 202. 

Dual renderings, 83 ff. ; relative frequency 
in Matth.—John and Luke-Mark, go f.; 
of dialectal origin, 23, 91. 


eat, 64 f. 

etsarnam bi fotuns gabuganaim (Mk. v. 4), 
Te ats 

English Versions, latinisms in, 20 note 2. 

epxecbar, 49 ff., 97. 

etymologias, meaning of in the Praefatio, 
204 ff. 

Euric, persecution of, 165. 

evppaiveobar, 110 ff, 

epnpepias, 128 f. 


fairlvus and manaseps, 41-2. 
Jauradaurja, (L. xX. 10) = plateas, 172,179. 
fodeinai (L, vii. 25) = Tpupp, 132. 
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fraujinonds frawa (L. ii. 29), 39. 
Friesen, Otto von, 240. 
Fripila: see Sunnja and F. 


Gabelentz and Loebe, 7 note, 16 note, 
218, 242. 

Lagagoip = ywera (Mk. xi. 23), 146. 

gaggan, 50; = giman, 53 ff. 

uf gakunpat = apxopevos (L, ili, 23), 141. 

galetpan = epxecbat, 97. 

galewjan ‘betray’, atgiban ‘hand over’, 
74f 

yiyworev, renderings of, 58 ff, 73. 

Glosses, 243; marginal, 218 ff.; inter- 
polated, 221f. 

Gothic Gospels, Western order of, 7 note; 
latinization of, 162 ff., 194 f.; revised 
with Greek MSS., 223 ff.; long textual 
history of, 227; history, 241 ff.; chrono- 
logy, 244 ff. ; disappearance of MSS., 
248, 

Goths, romanizing of, 38; and the Roman 
Army, 38, 162; and Roman Arians, 
162, 167; religious tolerance of, 165 ; 
and Catholics, 167; and O. Latin wit- 
nesses, 187 ff.; made their own copies 
of the Greek Gospels, 192. 

Groeper, R., 71; on ‘dreiklang’, 81. 

Griinwald, Fr., 126. 

gudja (cf. O. Lat. sacerdos) = apxvepevs, 
169 ff. 

yrn, 4l. 


hails, 130. 
hauheins (Sofa), 
wulpus, Log f. 

hiuhma, 103 ¢. 

Hodgkin, T., 161, 162, 164, 165, 166. 

Homoioteleutic errors, 47 note 2; 140 
(J. xiii. 29). ; 

Augjandam = menoWoras, 138. 


distinguished from 


‘Sov, omitted, 94-3. 

Lesus, contracted form of, copied in C. A, 
as 25, 213 note 2. 

zusandjan and sandjan, 62. 

ZUmJONS, 94. 


Jay Jt, 93. 

Jerome, and the O. Latin, 20, 188; and 
Sunnja and Fripila, 12, 196 ff.; advanced 
ideas on translation-technique, 201. 

John (argentean), varied diction of, 160. 
See Matthew and John. 

Julicher, A. 20, 224. 


ataBavey, 63, 

Kauffmann, Fr., 20 note, 24, 28, 29, 31, 
39, 41, 43 note 2, 48, 69 note, 71, 81 f., 
127, 153, 196, 199, 208. 

kelikn = avayatoy, 138. 
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Kellog, R. J., and uniformity in Matthew, 
24. 

Kongens Sir F. G , 22 note 2, 84 note. 

kniwam knussjands (Mk. i 40), 18t. 

koouos = fatr/uus, manaseps, 41-2. 

Aungis = ebnuepras, 128 f. 

hunnan, ufkunnan, witan, 58 ff. 


laistjan, 74. 

Latinization, of Goths, 162f.; of the 
Gothic Gospel-text, 162 ff., 167 ; three 
phases of, 194; least in Matth. and John, 
LQA a2 7. 

lapous (L, ii. 25, 38), 131. 

Loan-words, Greek and Latin, 37-8. 

Luke (argentean), dual renderings com- 
moner in, $3 ; total amount of variation 
greatest in, 83, 119, 157, 190, 242; 
and the Africana, 84, 183 ff. ; represents 
a younger recension, 161, 242-3; and 
Codex e, 184; the only palatinized 
Gospel in C. A., 195, 242; ? of Wisi- 
gothic provenance, 243, 244. Cf. Mark. 


manaseps and fairivus, 41-2. 

manna and wair, 29, 43. 

Manuscripts: see Codex. 

Mark (argentean), dual renderings com- 
moner in, 83; represents a younger 
recension, 161; ? of Wisigothic pro- 
venance, 243, 244. Cf. Luke. 

Material on which this work is based, 7, 
39 note 4. 

Matthew (argentean), and John compared, 
84, 91; greater simplicity and uni- 
formity of diction in, 84, 158; represents 
an older and purer text, 161, 194, 241; 
? of Ostrogothic provenance, 243, 244. 

bevel, 97 ff. 

Method of this inquiry, 9 ff. 

mekiljan = magnificare, 84, 171. 

Mistranslations, of Latin words, 179 
(plateas), 181 (plagas); of Greek 
words, 223 ff. ; faulty construe of Greek 
text, 139 ff. 

Moulton, J. H., 39, 61 note 1, 63 note, 
67 note. 


naudibandjom eisarnetnaim, 152 ff. 
naus, 108. 


Odefey, P., 30,70, 122, 184 note 1, 188 note 
2, 192, 196, 197, 213, 214, 224, 241. 

oda, 60. 

Old Latin Version, and Gothic Gospels, 
172 ff.; and the Goths, 187 ff., 194, 242. 

orariumt, 39. 

Ostrogoths, and the argentean Matthew 
and John, 161, 243. 
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Palatinian Bilingual, 12, 142, 167, 182 ff.; 
interrelation between Gothic and Latin 
texts of, 184 ff.; reflected also in readings 
common to Cod. e and the argentean 
Luke, 186, 195; evidenced only in 
Luke, 195; date of, 195, 244; ? of 
Wisigothic provenance, 243. See also 
Codex Palatinus. 

mapadidova, 74 f. 

Parallels, Gothic, 20, 227 ff.; remote 
parallels, 228 ff.; contextual contacts, 
233 ff.; levelling of, 238 f. 

medas, 152 ff. 

meme, 62. 

TEPtxwpov, 151. 

Praefatio, 12, 196 ff.; not the work of 
Sunnja and Fripila, 196, 198; text of, 
199 ff.; Kauffmann’s punctuation of, 
emended, 200, 205; meaning of ety/o- 
logias, 204 ff. 

Procopius, on the Gothic languages, 243. 


gens and gino, 41. 
giman, 50. 
gipan = dade, 125. 


Renderings, Gothic, and interpretation, 22, 
51 ff.; adoptives and counterfeits, 35 ff. ; 
of nouns, 41 ff., 44f.; of verbs, 46 ff. ; 
Ee sortie) OO fy dualee23, (33 ft 
variant, list of, 75 ff.; exceptional 92 ff.; 
unique, 120 f.; indifferent or inexact, 
56, 60, 122 ff. ; free, 148 ff. ; literalisms 
of, 154 f.; multiple, 159 f.; and the O. 
Latin, 172 ff. ; due to misunderstanding 
of Latin, 172, 179, 181; of Greek, 
223 ff. See also Uniformity. 

rodjan = evmev, eyetv, 125. 


Salvianus, 167 note 3. 

Sanday, W., on k, 189, 191. 

sandjan and insandjan, 62. 

Schulze, W., 38 notes 1 and 2. 

snaga, 95. 

Soden, Hans von, 8, 20 note 2, 33, 188, 
190, 191. 

Soden, Hermann von, 9, 10, 11, 84 note, 
227; on the Africana, 189; onk, 191; 
on C, A. and the Old Latin, 192, 223. 

staps = romos (L. ii. 7), 130. 

Stilicho, 163. 

Stolzenburg, H., 16 note, 19 note 2, 21, 
29, 47 note 1, 70-3, 81. 

Streitberg, W., 9, 10, 47 note 2, 65, 98 f., 
227. See also Vorlage. 

Sunnja and Fripila, 196 ff. See also 
Praefatio, 

Svedberg, Prof. T., and Nordlund, 1, 240. 

owlev, 126, 
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Theodoric, 163 ; tolerance of, 165 f.; uni- 
fying policy, 166, 247; and the Gothic 
Bible, 166, 167, 243. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, on the scribe 
of k, 189. 

"1207, 24. 

Tischendorf, L. C. F., 189. 

Translation-technique, 20, 223; writers 
on, I, note 1; alliteration, 29 ff. ; 
adoptives and counterfeits, C.'A. and vg, 
compared, 35 ff.; ‘verstarkung durch 
komposition’, 48, 82; ‘dreiklang’, 81 ; 
in Matthew, 158. See also Renderings, 
Uniformity. 

trudan = tpuyav (L. vi. 44), 226. 


ufkunnan and kunnan, 58 ff. 

unbairandane, 102, 

Uniformity, 23 ff., 157; Kellogg on, in 
Matth., 24; statistics, 25 ff ; and some 
“stilgesetze ’, 28 ff.; and alliteration, 
29 ff.; and the Africana, 33 f. Seealso 
Renderings. 

usbatrands = amoxp:Oes (Mk. xi. 14), 117. 


Vandals, 164, 168, 190. 

Verb-aspects, or ‘ aktionsarten’, 46 ff. 

Vorlage, Streitberg’s, 8-12, 224, 249; 
yon Soden on, 9g, Io, 11; unhomo- 
geneous character of, I1 and note; 
admission of Western readings into, 
223 f., 247, Appendix. 

Vulgate, no influence on the Gothic text, 


194. 


watla wisan, 110 ff. 

wair and manna, 29, 43. 

wairpan and wisan, 64 f. 

Walafrid Strabo, 167 note 2. 

Western order of the Gothic Gospels, 7 
note, 

Western readings in the Vorlage: see 
Vorlage. 

White, H. J., 170, 171. 

wisan: see waila wisan, wairpan. 

qwisan = pevew, 97 ff. 

Wisigoths, 163 f., 243 ; influence of earlier 
settlement on the Gothic text, 161, 168. 

witan and kunnan, 58 ff. 

Word-order of the Gothic, 8, 15 ff.; 
Koppitz and others on, 16 note. 

Wordsworth, J., on k, 189. 

Wulthres, 167, 204 ff.; illustrative ex- 
amples of, 207-8 ; purpose of, 12, 204, 
209 ff. ; corrupting influence of, 211; 
replace earlier renderings in the C. A., 
AHO 

wulpus (Sofa), distinguished from /au- 
heins, 109 f. 

wundufnjos (Mk, iii. 10) = plagas, 172, 
181. 
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